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Aprons and 
Special 
Conveyors 


BLENDING 
FEEDER 


Machine is made of 10 gauge steel, power cut and 
welded, is smaller than any other machine of 
similar production capacity, equipped with fully 
enclosed self-aligning “Oilite” bearings. 


Slip type removable inspection plates permit easy 
cleanout of waste from around shafting and be- 
tween aprons. 


Full Particulars On Request 


TEXTILE EQUIPMENT 


WHITEHEAD 


Phone 3-9831 P.0. Box 1245 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


THE WHITEHEAD NO. 1 


Complete 
Engineering 
Service 
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Waiti lace th ings ? 
| aiting to replace those worn out rings ‘ rd 
e 
| Why wait? 7 
mathade hava anahlad me ta ethan un production. 
| icifications. 
| ' finish are 
| the stand- 
| 
| lower traveler maintenance cost 
| properly spun packages 
| ewer ends down 
longer ring life 
| Order Draper rings now. Get 10 weeks delivery. | 
| 
DRAPER 
March 2 


One Word Can Make 
A Lot of Difference 


| 
actoring 
. 
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More and more, the word “COMMERCIAL” is . 
os recognized as the “distinguishing mark” in fac- 
toring. It is the symbol of long experience, 
complete facilities and resources, and a knowl- 


edge of every branch of the textile industry. 


We will gladly explain in detail what 
COMMERCIAL FACTORING can mean to 
P your business in new opportunities and in- 


creased profits. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred’k Vietor & Achelis, inc. Schefer, Schramm & Voge! Peieris, Bubler & Co., 
| Established 1828 Established 1838 Established 1893 


TWO PARE AVENUE, NEW YORE 


‘ EUGENE G. LYNCH, 80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. ' 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD, WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 
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INDUSTRIAL AIR CONDITIONING 


RVICED 


Humidifier 
A self-contained unit offering high evapo- 
rative capacity plus directional air flow at 
low operating cost —for single or multiple in- 
stallation with individual or master control. 
Simple installation requires water line, drain 


and electric current. 


HUMIDUCT 


A self-contained unit system of air condi- 
tioning for humidifying, cooling, heating, 
ventilating, filtering and dehumidifying 
—available in any desired combination. 


A self-cleaning pneumatic atomizer, in- 
terchangeable with standard aspirating 
types, offering notable savings in com- 
pressed air when operating at similar 
air pressure, rate of evaporation, and 
spray quality. 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY has specialized for 
33 years in the design, engineering, manufacture, 
installation and service of industrial Air Condi- 
tioning Equipment—tailored for the specific re- 
quirements of varied needs in the Textile Industry. 


Write for Bulletin No. 333 


IR CONDITIONING 


Air Washer Systems 


Bahnson installations range in size from 
small laboratory units to systems handl- 
ing 1000 tons of refrigeration and Bahn- 
son air washers handling 275,000 c.f. m. 


ENGINEER 


THE BAHNSON CO WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


886 Drewry St., Atlanta, Ga. 93 Worth St.. New York City 703 Embree Crescent. Westfield, N. }. : 
A-3 Virginian Apts., Greenville, S.C 


W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd... Hamilton. Ontario 


4 


yeas.in.advance, $3.tor three years. 
2. 1897 


553 S. Figueroa St.. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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WISCASSETT MILLS COMPANY 


ALBEMARI Nc. 


December 32, 


YLANTEACTT 
MASUD 


Vas.oeen, F.C. 


FITCHBURG Y 
ARN CO 
AND SPUN 
‘Withers Mau SA 


son, Comnen, 
RADE HOSIERY YARNS 


N.C. 
September 12, 1947 


TEXTRON SOUTHERN INC. 
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IN COTTON SPINNING 
KNOW 


WHAT’ 


IN CONE WINDING 


Your cue to the latest practice in cone wind - 
ing is the fact that more mills are replacing old 
equipment with Roto-Coners* than with any 
other make. 


Mills like those represented here 


always 
in the forefront of technical progress — are fast 
standardizing on the modern winding machine 
with the exclusive Rotary Traverse. 

They are winding at higher speeds (up to 550 
ypm), paying less for maintenance (under % of 
1% on investment per year), improving work- 
ing conditions (machine is quiet, clean, easy to 
operate), producing better quality cones (uni- 
form, free from roll-cuts and underwinds, accu- 
rately inspected). 

On both counts — cost and quality — the 
Roto-Coner* has become the No. 1 machine for 
open-wind knitting cones. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


Providence, Boston, Philadelphia, Utica, Charlotte, Atlanta, 
Chicago, Los Angeles; Montreal, Hamilton, Canada; 
Manchester, England, Paris, France; Basle, Switzerland. 


Agents in every principal textile center in the world. 


WARPING CONES — DYEING PACKAGES — PARALLEL TUBES FOR TWISTING 
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as ~\ We make our card stripping 
, DIVIDENDS — 


Own 


‘per ca rd | 


Here ts @ card room in which 
cards are equipped with 
per. This system auto-— 
strips cylinder and 
doffer in one operation. One 
ae an can strip 675 cards per | 
chr, shift, In addition, Waste 


collect flat strips, camber noil 


Stations are provided which 


gad other process waste, all 3 
i waste and strips being deliv- 3 
ered by vacuum piping fo 4 
central waste house, which a 
may be located within or out- i 
side the main mill. | : 
R Nearly 900 mills have turned a nuisance operation into an advantage, 
e rig aot obtaining greater production, improved quality and lower costs, as ot 
follows: 
STRIPPER 
CATALOG" |. Production increased 4% or more because of less down time for stripping. 
2. Direct stripping cost reduced 60% to 90%. 
een 3. Stripping 100% by vacuum (no brush touches the clothing) keeps card wires in 
| | ABINGTON ( better condition with less frequent grinding. 
aaa 4. Extra thorough stripping gives cleaner silver, less fly, better quality of product. e 
100% dust free. 
One mill states: ‘One man alone strips 225 cards 3 times daily." Another | 
says: "We only have to grind 2/3 as often to keep wires in good vi 
condition.” | 
Write NOW for full information ai 


FRED H. WHITE, Gen. Mar. 
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Let GULF Lubrication Engineer 


YOU GET THE FULL BENEFIT of lubricants 
as engineering materials when you use Gulf 
quality oils and greases as recommended by a Gulf 
Lubrication Engineer. 

This lubrication expert is familiar with those 
operating conditions which affect the efficiency of 
your lubrication—thus he can quickly diagnose 
trouble, discover ways and means to increase pro- 
duction and reduce maintenance costs through the 
proper application of the right Gulf lubricants. 

Avail yourself of this helpful engineering serv- 
ice when you install new equipment, when you 
make improvements to existing equipment, when 


your maintenance and power costs are high and 
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The Gulf Lubrication Engineer “in 
the picture” is checking lubrication of 
a new card in a large southern mill. 


when you encounter hard-to-solve lubrication 
problems. 

Write, wire, or phone your nearest Gulf office 
today and ask a Gulf Lubrication Engineer to call. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 


Division Sales Offices: 


Boston + New York + Philadelphia + Pittsburgh + Atlanta 
New Orleans + Houston «+ Lovisville * Toledo 


LUBRICATION 


power costs 4. wig 
Lessen fire and 
accident hazard 
Eliminate spotting 
and oily cuts 
An 
—— 
7 
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The Self-Cleaning Paint that Cuts Mainte- 
nance Costs and Stays White Permanently ! 


We discontinued making BARRELED SUN- 
LIGHT OUTSIDE WHITE when top quality raw 
materials couldn't be bought, begged or borrowed! 
But now it’s back again — better than ever, the 
money-saving paint that cuts costs because it 
spreads farther, flows easier, stays white for paint 
life. It's brilliantly white when you put it on. It 
becomes whiter and brighter with time because 
of “‘controlled chalking’’ . . . the slow, even, self- 
cleaning process that keeps the surface always 
smooth and easily repainted with a minimum of 
preparation —thus saving time and labor. 


In the Mill, Barreled Sunlight throws light on Lower Costs! _ 


Lighting costs go down, worker efficiency wp when you paint mill ceilings and walls 
with BARRELED. SUNLIGHT WHITE. Experts report important power savings and 
roduction savings of 10% or more. Barreled Sunlight, whitest of white paints, stays white 


onger... hides better . . . spreads farther . . . flows easier. 


This important member of the Barreled Sunlight 
family is a multiple pigment paint formulated for 
long-lasting protection and rock-bottom main- 
tenance costs. It brushes on with a substantial film 

gives you MORE of the ‘“‘business part’’ of 
paint. Flow, hiding power and meld have all 
been stepped up— and you'll find economical 
yardage in its wide spread per gallon. Let a 
Barreled Sunlight representative inspect your mill 
village or other residential properties. He can 
suggest the Barreled Sunlight product that meets 
your needs exactly for exteriors or interiors of 
company owned homes in white (or color 
combinations if you prefer). Write U. 8. GUTTA 
PERCHA PAINT COMPANY, 5-D Dudley St., 
Providence, R. I. 


BARRELED 


In whitest white or clean, clear, pleasing colors, there's a BARRELED SUNLIGHT Paint for every job 
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GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, Inc. 


MORE PRODUCTI 
Here's how you can get lined up to meet present 


day requirements of volume textile production. 


With the help of one of the South's oldest and 
most experienced sheet metal plants you can 
gear your preparatory machinery to modern 
competition. You can insure uninterupted 
production right from the start with precis- 
ion made sheet metal parts. You can rely 
on quality products made and deliver- 

ed with seine dependable service. 


You can realize substantial savings. 


Simply write, 
wire or phone 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


A SHEET METAL WORKS SERVING TEXTILE MILLS 


10 
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*Trademark Registered 


Here are two blue-ribbon surface-active 
agents which, together, satisfy all your 


wetting and rewetting requirements. 


_AHCOWET™ ANS 


Newly improved — highly effective in 
acid and alkaline solutions — clear, 
amber color — resists inorganic salts. 


Newly improved — highly effective in 
acid and neutral solutions — clear, 
golden color — resists inorganic salts — 
ideal for rewetting. 


Samples and further data on request 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


ESTABLISHED 1815 © PLANTS AT DIGHTON, MASS. AND CHARLOTTE, N. Cc. 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
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throw away that ball 


Despite the uncertainties of the next 


few years, one fact is admitted in the textile 


industry. Profits must come from savings; 


further markups are dangerous. And no textile 
man: needs a crystal ball to see how to effect 
these savings. In winders particularly, the 

means are evident. Greater production of a 

better product at less cost can be more or less 
achieved by any modern winder. But that alone is 
not enough. Winding equipment must also be 
FLEXIBLE,—adaptable to changing fibre 


and yarn requirements, for change is the order 


of the day. The Foster Model 102 is the ONLY 
winder of its type which offers maximum flexibility 


in addition to the other modern requirements. 


HERE’S THE STORY:— 


FLEXIBILITY - Will handle any count or type staple yarn with same 


INCREASED PRODUCTION - 


ECONOMY - 


QUALITY PRODUCT- 


Send for 
Bulletin A-95 
for 
complete data. 


FOR COTTON, MERCERIZED, WOOL, 


12 


traverse mechanism—any angle of wind from 9° to 18° 
—any ordinary taper. Can be equipped to wind knitting 
cones, warper cones, dye packages, tubes or short traverse 
cheeses, one type on each side of the machine if desired. 


Doubles production over obsolete models because of 

high winding speeds (up to 700 y.p.m.) and labor saving | 
devices mentioned under “ECONOMY”. 7” traverse 
packages instead of standard 6”, if desired. 


Reduces operating costs 144 under obsolete models because 
of self threading tension devices, easy doffing, 7” traverse 
package, if desired, and empty bobbin conveyors which 
empty into standard sized trucks. Repair costs as low 

as $3.50 per year per 100 spindle machine. 


Automatic inspection. Conditioned yarn. Convex base 
prevents underwinding and nipping. Ribbon breaker pre- 
vents ribbon wind. Uniform density and properly 
shaped cones. Minimum tension on soft twist yarns 
prevents excessive breakage. 


FOSTER MACHINE 


Westfield, Mass., U.S.A. 
Southern Office: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, North Carolina; Canadian Repre- 
sentative: Ross-Whitehead & Co., Ltd., University Tower Bidg., 660 Ste. 
Catherine Street, West, Montreal, Quebec; European Representative: Muschamp 
Taylor Ltd., Manchester, England. 


co. 


FOSTER MODEL 102 


The Winder 


WORSTED, MERINO, 


SPUN SILK OR SPUN RAYON YARNS 
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Manufacturers of all types of machinery are relying 
on Manhattan’s method of engineering V-belts to 


meet their requirements for original equipment. 


Condor Whipcord V-Belts embody 8 Points of. 


Balance. Their principal advantage lies in the 
endless-wound Strength Member of strong, pre- 
stretched Whipcords that ride in a cushion of slow- 
aging, heat-dissipating Flexlastics. The performance 
of this construction is satisfactory under all 
conditions. Condor Whipcord V-Belts have a wide 


with S0ndoz Whipcord V-Belts 


margin of tensile strength and resistance to dis- 
tortion and wear. 


V-Belt Bulletin 6868-B gives more details of this 
long-wearing construction and includes helpful 
tables. Ask for your copy. 


Manhattan’s line of rubber products for the Textile 
Industry is consistently dependable—outstanding 


in quality. Make MANHATTAN your choice. 


(“Flexlastics” is exclusive with Manhattan) 


TA 


‘ 
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MANHATTAN RUBBER DIVISION 
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TUFFERIZING PROCESS—developed and 
exclusively owned and used by Howard Bros. 


= 


FS 


cuts and forms wires with an accuracy never 
before obtained in the making of card clothing. 


accurately in the famous Tuffer Foundation 
. . when drawn on the cylinder they fit 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. co. 


14 


8, MASSACHUSETTS 
oe Plants: Atlanta, Ga., and Gastoni 
nches: Philadelphia, Pa., and Blanco, T. bal 
Direct Representation in Canada Be 
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Men help you 
to get Better Quality 


Howard Bros. representatives are quali- 
fed to help you get the best possible 
results from your carding equipment. 
They are men of specialized training and 
experience who can give valuable assist- 
ance in improving quality and increas- 
ing efficiency in YOUR card room. 


Here’s what one large textile unit says: 
“We appreciate the excellent service 
your company has given us in the past. 
Your man came up and worked in our 
carding department, checked the condi- 
tion of our card clothing, doing an ex- 
cellent job and to our benefit. Itisa 
pleasure to put our appreciation on the 
dotted line.”’ 


Time and time again we receive similar 
words from Howard Bros. customers. 


Talk over your particular problems with 
a Howard Bros. representative. There’s 
no obligation on your part. Get in 
touch with your nearest Howard Bros. 
plant or office. 
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snugly—sides perfectly parallel and every 
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Wave YOU amnaninng new picker? 


STEEL-HIDE 


.. By Graton & Knight Gives You 
The Performance And Long Life You ve 
Always Wanted. 

No other picker combines such long 
service life with such smooth perform- 
ance. Look at what STEEL-HIDE can do 
for you: | 


‘e CUT OPERATING COSTS ... because STEEL-HIDE com- 
bines longer life with smoother operation. Shock absorp- 
tion is tremendously improved . . . laminated raw-hide 
leather nose is accurately drilled to receive shuttle spur. 
Boxing problems are greatly reduced. STEEL-HIDE is inter- 
changeable right and left hand... inventory is cut toa | 
minimum. 


@ REDUCE “SECONDS” . . . rebound controlled . 
kinky filling .. . because picker maintains true deiallid ds on 
stick due to patented loop construction: leather cushion on 
front absorbs shocks — rubber cushion on back insures 
snug fit — steel lip prevents rocking. 


@® INCREASE YARDAGE .. . because exclusive, steel-and- 
leather construction gives longer loom service . . . fewer 
shut-downs. Heavy gauge steel sheath gives extra 


L tests of : how that it cut : 4 
strength .. . leather gives perfect resiliency. 
operating costs, reduces cloth spoilage, in- 


creases yardage and reduces maintenance. 


~ @ REDUCE MAINTENANCE .. . because all parts associ- 
- @ted with picker action last longer. Stick breakage is re- 
duced ... shoe wear is minimized. 


LATEST ADDITION TO THE 


STEEL-HIDE ..... its longer life is locked in steel 


Designed fo fit 1”x 19/32” stick only. 


Order a test lot from your neorest Graton & Knight Distributor and 


7 find out in your own mill how STEEL-HIDE will perform for you. 


ORANGE LINE 
LOOM LEATHERS 


A complete line manufactured by the 
world's largest manufacturer of 
industrial leathers 


GRATON « KNIGHT COMPANY 


328 FRANKLIN STREET, WORCESTER 4, MASSACHUSETTS 
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A VITAL MESSAGE TO ALL OWNERS OF 


PYRENE FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 


Some Pyrene* Vaporizing Liquid Pump Type Fire Extin- 
guishers (1-pt., 1-qt., and 1'/2-qt. sizes only) have gone bad 
as a result of the liquid in them. We want to get them back. 
We ask your help in returning them for replacement. 


SINCE 1907, Pyrene has been a symbol of quality. 


No one has ever found a more effective extin- 
guishing agent for its purpose than the liquid supplied 
to us for Pyrene Vaporizing Liquid Extinguishers. 


But, suddenly, and for no apparent reason, some- 
thing went wrong with this extinguishing fluid. Some 
time after they had left our plant a number of extin- 
guishers— despite their having passed exhaustive 
factory tests—began to corrode, and worked either im- 
properly or not at all. 


We had no warning whatsoever that this would 
happen. We had no way to foresee it. 


At the first ‘hint of trouble, our own laboratories 
and those of our suppliers—as well as outside tech- 
nical consultants—went on an intensive search for 
the cause. 


Now we know the answer. It lay outside our plant. 
The cause was traced back to a change in the method 
of preparing the chemicals used in the extinguisher 
liquid. 


The label on the front of each l-qt. and 1'%-qt. 


Pyrene Vaporizing Liquid Pump Type Extinguisher 


bears a serial number. If you own an extinguisher 
in any of the serial-number groups listed, please re- 
turn it immediately to your regular source of supply 
or to us at Dept. RX, 10 Empire Street, Newark 5, 
New Jersey. We will, without. charge, replace all 
such extinguishers as quickly as we can. Since there 
are no identifying serial numbers on Pyrene 1-pint 
extinguishers, please also return them for factory 
testing and replacement if necessary. 


Please also return for replacement all Pyrene Fire 
Extinguisher Liquid Refills purchased by you prior 
to January 1, 1948, from any source. Such liquid in 
its original shipping carton should be returned if it 
bears any P. O. No. from 6701 to 12454. Liquid 
should be shipped on separate bill of lading to us at 
560 Belmont Avenue, Newark 8, N. J. 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


_ EXTINGUISHERS TO BE RETURNED 


-Quart Extinguishers 


150781 to 150900 419931 to 449230 505631 to 509630 
235486 to 235530 449631 to 458930 510256 to 518255 
236731 to 237230 460931 to 461230 520356 to 520955 
403106 to 404730 461331 to 478330 - §32356 to 533748 
411998 to 414430 480481 to 494480 539856 to 544312 
416631 to 419830 497631 to 504630 
1-Quart 

R689558 to R689997 T601801 to 1676150 T861051 to T906880 
R692644 to R693497 T676251 to 7680483 T911051 to 7976216 
R731288 to R732363 7680651 to T711650 T977051 to T999999 
R751698 to R753697 7712151 to T792150 U2 to U27050 
T334485 to T380550 T793151 to 1843750 U33051 to U33990 


1398671 to T485550 
T583051 to T585050 


7844550 to 7845050 


T846551 to 1853350 


U37651 to U38784 
U64651 to U79650 
U80151 to U100150 


T585551 to 1601200 T854051 to 1854700 


U150151 to U152552 


EXCEPTIONS: Some extinguishers listed above 
have been rebuilt recently and should not be returned. 
These are stamped around the outlet nozzle with 
symbols running from A-48 to L-48, or the letter X. 


This entire announcement applies only to Pyrene 
Vaporizing Liquid Pump Type Extinguishers. [It does 


not apply to the 2-quart.and 1-gallon Pyrene Vapor- 


izing Liquid ‘Pressure Type Extinguishers or to 
Pyrene Foam, Gas-Cartridge, Soda-Acid, or Pump 
Tank Extinguishers of any size, or to Pyrene Air 
Foam Equipment. 


Regardless of cost, we want to replace every one 
of these extinguishers about which there is the shghtest 
shadow of doubt. 


Over the years, Pyrene Fire Extinguishers have 
become known as the world’s finest fire extinguishers. 
We are profoundly conscious of, and profoundly 
grateful for, the trust that has been universally placed 
in our products. 


That is why we are making every effort to retrieve 
and to replace the extinguishers and liquid affected 
by this problem. 


NEWARK 8, N. J. 


CHICAGO 


*T. M. Reg. U. 5. Pat. OF, 


ATLANTA 
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KANSAS CITY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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YOU KNOW? 


YOU 


Using 


REDUCE labor and material costs, because you: 
ELIMINATE handling heavy bales of burlap. 
ELIMINATE time required to open bales and remove 
bale coverings. 

ELIMINATE time required to cut burlap into sheets. 
ELIMINATE using more burlap than necessary. 
ELIMINATE all hand sewing. 

IMPROVE the appearance of your rolls. 


CUSTOMERS 


packages that are easy to handle, because there’s a 
handy ear on each end. 

SAVE TIME as TITE-FIT TUBING is easily and 
quickly removed. Just untwist wire tie at one end and 
slip tubing off. 

ELIMINATE chance of cutting into contents and dam- 
aging goods, as no cutting of sewing thread or goods 


This versatile tubing fits almost any shape and a wide 
range of package sizes. One roll may cover many 
different diameters and lengths neatly, without waste 
because TITE-FIT TUBING has stretch in both directions, 


3 QUICK STEPS 


_ when you package 


MAIL COUPON NOW 
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Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

$126 Second Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
O Send descriptive folder on TITE-FIT TUBING ] 
© Send sample. Our packages are approximately. | 
inches in circumference. (Please specify) | 


Name 


Firm 


Street___ 


City Zone 


State 


17 


he with Tite-Fit Tubing 
| Pull tube well down over object 
» leaving an overage to cover bottom 
630 
? Turn package on side and fasten 
OF; 
tube at bottom with a wire tie 
‘16 
y 
0 
92 
3 Turn package upright and use both 
: » hands to take up slack 
is necessary. 
< 
e sewed 
Tite - fit “a 
— | oe eae 4 Fasten top with a wire tie close to 
¥ tes 
% 
IS BRO. BA 
= Brooklyn 32, New York 
BAG 


’ 


signed specifically for textile mills. In addition to its high 
reflection factor, it offers long, trouble-free service under the 
most severe moisture and humidity conditions. | 


Every square inch of its one-piece welded body is sealed 


with smooth. uniformly -applied vitreous porcelain enamel... no 
exposed joints or seams to catch water and cause rust. Its 
suspension flanges are cadmium plated and gasketed. 


All parts of the new Textilume are readily accessible. New 
“Flex-Loc” safety lampholders are the latest type... automatic- 
ally self-adjusting to variation in lamp length. 


For long, rust-free life ... lowest cost in the long run 


investigate this new creation of “Skilled Lighting”. Get com- 
plete specifications. Compare its construction details. Write 


W heeler Reflector Co., 275 Congress St., Boston 10, Mass. 


Distributed Exclusively Through Electrical Wholesalers 


RLM SOLID NECK INCANDES- 
CENT REFLECTOR (af left) 
provides maximum lighting effi- 
ciency indoors or out. Ruggedly 
built. Vitreous enamel only- 
75 to 1500 wotts. 


OTHER LIGHTING” 
FIXTURES \ 

a Wheeler Incandescen! 
or Fluorescent fixture to 
mill requirement. 


MADE BY SPECIALISTS IN LIGHTING 
18 


ACTUAL PHOTO (magnified) showing cross-section of 
steel sheet with Ist, 2nd and 3rd Vitreous Porcelain-Enomel 
coatings used on Wheeler Units. 


* 
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Questions, answers, comments and other material submitted by the readers for use in this column should be addressed to Editors, TEXTILE 
BULLETIN, P. 0. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. All material will be edited properly before publication. 


A WELCOME CONTRIBUTOR 


Sirs: 

I am attaching an article which I thought 
might interest you for publication in TEx- 
TILE BULLETIN. Here is an example of how 
we are trying to build the prestige of the 
textile worker. 

L. E. Richards 

Consultant 

Spray (N. C.) Cotton Mills 
{ Mr. Richards’ article describes his com- 
pany s method of developing pride in being 
part of the textile industry. It will be found 
in this issue.—Eps. 


§. T. A. MEMBERSHIP 
Sirs: 

Will you please advise me what is neces- 
sary for me to do to have my superintendent 
and overseers made members of the South- 
ern Textile Association? The mill will of 
course pay the dues. 

W. P. Hazelwood 

President and Treasurer 

Pickett Cotton Mills, Inc. 

High Point, N. C. 
{ Southern Textile Association dues are $2 
per year for operating executives and other 
textile mill personnel: No application for 
membership need be made.—Eps. 


AMPLIFICATION AND CORRECTION 
Sirs: 

In the last issue [March] of the BULLE- 
TIN on Page 92, you published an article 
regarding the alleged liquidation of Slater 
Mfg. Co. This information was. incorrect 
and was the result of some sloppy report- 
ing. The person who obtained the infor- 
mation just didn’t read the report carefully 
as submitted to the Securities and Exchange 
Commission in Washington. 

C. E. Baxter 

J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 

Empire State Building 

New York 1, N. Y. 
{ Our information was picked up from one 
of the trade's daily papers, which subse- 
quently published the following correction: 
“In view of the incorrect report in connec- 
tion with subsidiaries of J .P. Stevens & 
Co., it is pointed out that Slater Co., Inc. 
(Mass.), is inactive, and it was intended to 
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have this company dissolved during the 
fiscal year 1947-48. It was this company 
which was dissolved and not the Slater 
Mfg. Co., Inc., a Delaware corporation, 
located in Slater, S: C., which continues 
actively in the manufacture of rayon fab- 
rics.’ TEXTILE BULLETIN does not excuse 
itself for furthering the misinformation, and 
is glad to make the correction:—Ebs. 


FACTS ABOUT RAYON 


Sirs: 

Will you please send me any material 
you may have on rayon or’ rubber? I want 
to trace either or both commodities from 
the raw material through the channels of 
distribution. 

(Mrs.) Love Gudger 

Chandler (N. C.) High School 
{ We suggest contacting Textile Economics 
Bureau, Inc., 10 East 40th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y., which is a good source for 
rayon information. Any of the rayon pro- 
ducers should be helpful, also. Rubber is 
not our line, unless it is when we some- 
times have to stretch out material to fill up 
the magazine.—-Eps. 


BLEACHING, DYEING, FINISHING 


Sirs: 

Over the past several years we have 
noticed a good many articles in TEXTILE 
BULLETIN On many phases of bleaching, 
dyeing and finishing. We wonder if any of 
these articles have been put into book form, 
and if so would like some literature on 
what you have available under this general 
heading. We have in mind particularly a 
series of articles which we understand was 
edited by William Dodson, and will appre- 
ciate your advice as ‘to where we may ob- 
tain this series or other similar works. 

John H. O'Neill, Chief Chemist 

Trion (Ga.) Division 

Riegel Textile Corp. 
{ The articles which Mr. Dodson wrote for 
TEXTILE BULLETIN some years ago were 
published by us in book form, and a copy 
has been sent to Mr. O'Neill. We currently 
are carrying a series of articles by Francis 
Tripp, head of the New Bedford (Mass. ) 
Textile Institute Chemistry Department. We 
intend to publish them in book form upon 
conclusion of the present series.—Ebs. 


SALVAGING SOILED RAGS 
Sirs: 

We refer to an article appearing in the 
January issue of TEXTILE BULLETIN be- 
ginning on Page 52 and entitled ‘Evolution 
of an Idea,” by H. E. Wenrich. On Page 
55 Mr. Wenrich refers to a system of sal- 
vaging soiled cleaning rags and running 
them through an extractor. He makes note 
of certain types of chemicals that are used 
tor cleaning the rags. Can the author write 
us in detail just how this system works and 
what chemicals are used and in what pro- 
portion 

L. H. Roberts, Assistant Manager 

The Linen Thread Co., Inc. 

Blue Mountain, Ala. 
{ Mr. Wenrich states: “When this clean- 
ing method first was undertaken, running 
the rags through with carbon tetrachloride 
did a very satisfying job and permitted the 
liquid to be reused after it was filtered. 
Naptha also was satisfactory. It also was 
found that cleaning rags could be divided 
into two assortments, with the cleaner rags 
dipped in carbon tetrachloride and rubbéd 
wet over machinery to remove grease and 
oil. The second, or dry, rag is for wiping 
off excess liquid and dry lint. The wet rag 
became a problem when we tried to remove 
the heavy soakings of grease.”” Mr. Roberts 
has been referred to several producers of 
cleaning chemicals.—Eps. 


MORE COMPLIMENTS 
Sirs: 
I wish to congratulate you and the staff 
on your new TEXTILE BULLETIN. It really 
is a well-balanced magazine and is good 
reading for our Southern textile industry. 
Please send us advertising rates. 
C. H. Gingher 
Clair H. Gingher & Son 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Sirs: 

Since you are now publishing the BuL- 
LETIN On a monthly basis, and having thor- 
oughly examined the three 1948 issues, | 
am convinced that the change was a logical 
one that will appeal to your readers. I have 
been reading your magazine from the time 
of its first publication and have. always 
noticed that your editorials are fearlessly 
written and designed for the best interests 
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BECAUSE OF THEIR ALL-METAL, INTERLOCKING 
CONSTRUCTION AND PRECISION ADJUSTMENT 


WHY YOU GET 
EVEN 
ACCURATE 
DEPENDABLE 
with the NEW 
and IMPROVED 


METAL FEED APRONS 


You modernize economize — 
with these improved KNOTWOOD Metal 
Feed Aprons. Every single feature of this 
precision equipment has been designed 
for one thing alone —continuous, profit- 
able production. For instance: 


KNOTWOOD APRONS DO NOT STRETCH 


TO THE BARRED DRIVING ROLL 


The new KNOTWOOD Aprons have been 
thoroughly tested and approved by lead- 
ing mills. Their smooth, positive drive, 
simple, efficient construction and long 
life mean more and better production at 
less cost. 


Built, installed and serviced in our 
Charlotte plant and offices. 


= 


Southern Knotwood Apron Company 


Branch of Emmons Loom Harness Company 


118'2 West Fourth St. Charlotte 1, North Carolina 


GEORGE A. FIELD, Manager 


of the textile industry, even if the views 
expressed therein may not have suited a 
few critics. The arrangement of the various 
sections in your monthly is an improvement 
which I think will be pleasing to your sub- 
scribers, as will also the general arrange- 
ment throughout. Congratulatiéns on your 
long period of publication, which has been 
of great advantage to the entire industry. 
More power to you in your strong edi- 
torials as I look forward to each succeeding 
number of the BULLETIN. 

Edwin Howard 

P. O. Box 1076 

Greenville, S. C. 
{ Mr. Gingher, formerly with Burlington 
Mills Corp., now is a distributor of mill 
supplies in- partnership with his son. Mr. 


,Howard, now a consultant for Veeder-Root, 


Inc., is the retired Southern sales manager 


for that company.—Ebs. 


RESEARCH JOURNAL SHORTAGE 


Sirs: 

We have received your copy of the July, 
1946; issue of Textile Research Journal and 
we.are very glad to have it indeed. Thank 
you. | 

Julian S. Jacobs, Director 
Department of Publications 
Textile Research Institute, Inc. 
10 East 40th Street 

New York 16, N. Y. 


T. R. I. has nearly exhausted the follow-— 


ing issues of its Journal: July; 1934; De- 
cember, 1934; August, 1935; December, 
1941; January, 1942; April, 1943; and 
July,1946. Readers of this magazine who 
can spare the listed issues may wish to 
send them to Mr. Jacobs.—Eps. 


THE 1948 MILL DIRECTORY 


Sirs: 

We are badly in need of the 1948 Edi- 
tion of Clark's Directory of Southern T ex- 
tile Mills. If this publication is ready for 
distribution will you kindly send us a copy? 
This booklet is of great value to us, and it 


is a great service that you render in pro- 


viding it for people who need it like we do. 
E. G. Wilson, Executive Secretary 
Southern Conference 
on Human Relations in Industry 
Atlanta, Ga. 
{ The 1948 Edition was ready for distribu- 
tion in December, and there still is a good 
supply. Although the staff strives mightily 
for accuracy, errors do Creep in; we will ap- 
preciate having these called to our atten- 
tion.—Ebs. 


TAKE A BOW, MR. MAC 


Sirs: 

We have just finished reading [the] 
article, “Viewing The Social Structure Of 
Man” (February, 1948, issue, Page 37). 

The writer always enjoys your [W. M. 
McLaurine} articles and he considers this 
one of the best you have given us. 

These articles are well worth the price 
we pay for the BULLETIN. 

James L. Turner, Manager 

Dominion Yarns, Ltd. 

Welland, Ontario, Canada 
© Mr. Turner and other readers will be in- 
terested to know that Mr. McLaurine is be- 
ginning another series in this issue, ‘“Build- 
ing Manpower In Industry.’’—Eps. 
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Rayon 


pared Monthly by American Viscose Corporation, New York, N.Y. : 


Avisco Crimped Staple Adds New Proof 
of Rayon’s Versatility 


Introduced little more than a 
year ago by American Viscose 
Corporation, the new Avisco 
Crimped Staple continues 
demonstrating rayon'’s title 
as the most versatile of fibers. 
It is already going into fab- 
rics for blankets, dresses, 
suits, sport’ shirts, draperies 
and many more things... by 
® itself or in blends. 
To all of the other well- 
4 known advantages of rayon, 
® the new crimped viscose ray- 
on staple adds the quality of 
permanent waviness. This 
gives soft nap fabrics such as 
blankets’ greater bulk and 
loft, without increasing their weight. It 
makes high-twist goods such as gabar- 
dines feel lively and crisp. It reduces 
seam raveling during laundering. 
While this product has advantages on 
all systems, these are particularly well 
demonstrated on the worsted system. 
Cohesion is excellent, aiding in gilling, 
combing, blending and drawing. In the 
last, the added cohesion permits less 
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Curicaco, April, 1928— 
“It’s an ill wind ...1!’”’ 
Business is booming in 
rayon umbrellas, thanks 
to more than the usual 
amount of rain blowing 
into the “windy city.” 


Avisco Crimped Staple (top), can be temporarily 
straightened by wetting and drying out under tension 
(center). When wet and dried out again in a relaxed 


state, its full crimp returns (bottom). 


twist—a production boon — while ends 
down per hour and fly waste are mate- 
rially lessened. 

Other advantages on various systems 
are set forth in the booklet, “Avisco 
Crimped Staple,” which also includes 
swatches of interesting new materials 
containing the fiber. The booklet is be- 
ing distributed ‘to textile technicians 
and manufacturers. 


YEARS AGO 


New York, April, 1928 
Plans of the new Rayon 
Institute for the ad- 
vancement of the rayon 
industry include adver- 
tising, publicity and 
consumer educational 
material. The annual 
budget is said to be 
$500,000. 


Apri, 1948 


ey. 


“KNOW YOUR FABRICS” 
An informative discussion program, es- 
pecially adapted for women’s clubs, has 
been prepared by AVC. Entitled “Know 


Your Fabrics,” it is now being distrib- 


uted to 10,000 women’s clubs through- 
out the country. It includes a complete 
script for a forum meeting, reference 
leaflets, working guide for the program 
chairman, a quiz for members and other 
useful club material. 

It is part of a long-term program of 
consumer service sponsored by Ameri- 
can Viscose, to give millions of women 
accurate, sensible information about 
buying, using, and caring for rayon 
merchandise. 


Published by AVC, 
“Spinning Rayon 
Staple on the Cotton 
System, a 156-page 
handbook of useful 
facts, figures, charts 
and graphs isnow 
being distributed 

free to technically 
qualified persons who request 
it on their business letterheads. 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF 
THE 4-PLY SERVICE 
AT WORK 


Witness the new Juilliard rayon gabardine 
for spring suitings—to which 75% Avisco 
crimped rayon staple, combined with 25% 
acetate rayon staple, imparts a new, in- 
credibly soft, light hand. Fiber Research 
developed Avisco Crimped Staple. Textile 
Research and Fabric Development showed 
how to make the best use of it. Converting 
Relations aided in perfecting the finish. 
It’s another clear example of how the 
Avisco Service Program leads to finer 
rayon fabrics. 


6. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 
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The old exhibition 
room at H & B has been 
completely renovated and 
enlarged to the dimensions 
partially shown in these 
photographs. Added floor 
space, modern machinery 
and adequate facilities make 
possible extensive experi- 
mental and development 
work, 
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on This pilot mill takes 
en =| cotton from bale to twisted 


nd = yarn on modern H & B tex- 
ys | tile machinery. Customers 


»se ° | and interested textile men 


or | cordially invited to visit 
ry | these new exhibition rooms 
ke @ atH & B. 
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| BRANCH OFFICES 
ATLANTA, GA. ; 
815 CITIZENS AND SOUTHERN 


NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
1201 JOHNSTON BUILDING 


RT 


ON PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND, U.S.A 
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[Exclusive and titty News from the Nations Capital! 


Limited restoration of some war controls is very possible 
after the election. Food, clothing and other necessities sent abroad 
under E. R. P. will create artificial shortages at home, and a sharp 
demand for legislative remedy is probable. While Congress is averse 
to again imposing controls, or restoring 0. P. A., a series of 
pinches in vital commodities can bring partial revival. The Admin- 
istration favors new controls now, but will not move until after the 
election. After that, much depends on who gets elected. 


Unions stand to lose their strongest protection because of 
John L. Lewis. The House Labor Committee, with Chairman Hartley 
leading, is ready to report out measures to make all unions equally 


amenable with corporations to the anti-trust laws, and increase the 
penalties under those laws. 


The President counseled with Clark, Snyder and Forrestal on 
the coal strike, and for the first time, did not seek Philip Mur- 
ray's advice. His aides, including Steelman, counseled use again 
of the old formula of appeasement for Lewis and crack-down for the 


operators. Cabinet members told him the temper of the country 
would not sanction appeasement. 


With thousands of workers made idle by the coal shortage, 
the desks of senators and House members are piled high with protests 
from workers and union members against Lewis tactics. Many letters 
urge the economic menace of Lewis be permanently ended through new 
controls on unions and collective bargaining processes. 


Reguired registration of unions and all their collective bar- 
gaining agreements with N. L. L. B., and prohibition of industry- 
wide bargaining, 1s under discussion among members of the House and 


senate Labor committees. Drastic tightening of the anti-Communist 


ban, and outlawing any Communist dominated union, are under consid- 
eration. 


Communists centered in New York have decided to force entry 
of Negroes into leading colleges and | universities, and into all 
associations and clubs of college students and graduates, according 
to information to the House Un-American Activities Committee. Three 
Southern state universities high on the list as "entering wedges" 
are those of North Carolina, Virginia and Florida, with Kentucky, 
Oklahoma and Texas in the second bracket. 


second phase of the college invasion is to force entry of 
Negroes into Greek letter fraternities. The ultimate aim is to 
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LEADERS’ 
CHOICE 
for 
BETTER 


PACKAGING 
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Yes, leading manufacturers in almost every branch 
of our great American economic system choose Old 
Dominion for their packaging service. For whatever the 
product may be — textiles, furniture, food, machine 
tools, cosmetics, candy or shoes — Old Dominion offers 
a, superior package for every job. 

Consult Old Dominion today about your packaging 
plans. Their experts will be pleased to assist you in 
set-up, corrugated, canister, folding and acetate types 
of containers. Send for General Line Folder #94. 


CHARLOTTE, N. CAROLINA 
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force Negroes into all business and social clubs, and to break down 
barriers in all public recreational facilities. 


The deteriorating political fortune of Mr. Truman is making 
it easy for Republican leaders in Congress to command conservative 
Democratic votes, offsetting their own recalcitrants, in passing 
vital legislative proposals. The huge majorities by which the tax 
reduction veto was over-ridden were piled up by conservative Dem- 

- ocratic votes. Mr. Truman is not expected to send any more mes- 
sages, or any more legislative proposals, to Congress in this ses- 
Sion unless in an emergency or to make a record. Pressure for such 


matters as military training will come from cabinet members rather 
than Mr. Truman. | 


The President's trouble stems from his reliance on a little 
group of aides in the White House, with almost total lack of contact 
with party leaders in Congress. Some of his messages in this ses- 
sion have fallen like sudden thunderclaps on Barkley and Rayburn. 


He has appeared to learn only what his aides seemed to think he 
would like to know.. 


Labor's utmost opposition will be leveled at the Ball Wage- 
Hour Bill, on which two weeks of hearings started April 19. ‘The 
bill Calls for a base of 60 cents, with a sliding scale from 50 to 
70 cents. Labor leaders will demand a fixed minimum of 79 cents. 


Victory for Lewis in his demand for higher pensions is ex- 
pected to be followed immediately by a flood of such demands in all 
branches of industry. Such demands are in readiness to be made by 
C. I. 0.'s steel, motor and electrical workers. Pensions would be 
in addition to Federal Social Security benefits. : 


Continuance of the coal strike for 30 days, with enforced 
unemployment in industries using coal, would have made 1948 the 
year of greatest wage loss in national history, according to calcu- 
lations of Department of Labor officials. Loss to coal miners alone 
was $30,000,000 a week. | 


With coal stocks reduced to the vanishing point, the country 
might have to face its most serious post-war economic crisis on 
June 30, when the bituminous coal wage contract expires. The Lewis 


stratezy has been to prevent industry from stockpiling for a pro- 
longed strike crisis. | 


Lowered income taxes for 54,500,000 taxpayers is to be fol- 
lowed by a general revision of corporate and excise tax levies. 
The House Ways and Means Committee has started work on a revision 
proposal, with the aim of bringing it in early in the next session. 


A counterpart will be a general revision of the Federal Internal 
Revenue code. | 


C; I.:-O. has decided to go in for the formation of craft 
unions. The move is in defense of the heavy raids which A. F. of 
L. has made on C. I. QO. industrial unions in the formation of new 
craft units under the T.-H. Law. (In promising craft autonomy to 


its own members; ©. I. 0. hopes to win over some of the A. F. of 
L. craft groups. 
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ROLLER BEARING 
SPINDLES 
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METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
SUBSIDIARY OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 


Alas WManupacturerds of HYDRAULIC GOVERNORS © FUEL OIL PUMPS 


WINDSHIELD WIPERS FOR AIRCRAFT, TRUCKS AND BUSES 
FUEL OIL INJECTORS © PRECISION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 


BYRD MILLER, WOODSIDE BLOG., GREENVILLE, S.C. +» WILLIAM P. RUSSELL, BOX 778, ATLANTA GA 
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knows metal turning as few men know it. Since he offers the largest complete 
“Tne of lthes oveilable from one manufacturer, his unbiased advice on the > 


LEBLOND DISTRIBUTORS CAN 
SOLVE YOUR METAL TURNING PROBLEM 


ATLANTA CHATTANOOGA 
THE HENRY WALKE CO. BERT L. SYLAR & SON 
° 245 SPRING ST., S. W., P. O. BOX 5105 105 BELVOIR AVE, PHONE 25515 
| PHONE CYPRESS 5411 
BIRMINGHAM eer MEMPHIS 
ae MOORE-HANDLEY HARDWARE CO., Inc. @ é BERT L. SYLAR & SON | 
27 S. 20TH ST., PHONE 7-412] | 520 FALLS BLDG. 
PHONE 8-3712 
CHARLOTTE eo. NORFOLK 
THE HENRY WALKE CO. THE HENRY WALKE CO. 
1310 TRYON ST, PHONE 4-5391 


P. O. BOX 1041, PHONE 51641 


JACKSONVILLE 
| FARQUHAR MACHINERY CO. 
720 W. BAY ST., PHONE 4-678) 
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WITH THE NEW LEBLOND 16” 


When you're deciding on a new tool room lathe, 
consider this: the LeBlond 16” Model RT is designed not only 
to make better tools, faster, but to help lower your present 


tool room costs. You get more spindle speeds—over 300, 


...Mmore modern tool room lathe 


@ Universal power rapid traverse moves carriage, cross 
slide, and tailstock. 


@ Variable speed drive for more power more easily 
controlled. 


@ Combination gear and belt drive headstock. 


@ All main drive gears hardened and ground. 


For complete and detailed information 


any other lathe in the complete LeBlond line, 


en your LeBlond distributor. The R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co., 


8, Ohio. 
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MODEL RT TOOL ROOM LATHE 


6 to 1500 rpm, a wider range of speeds, all controlled by a 
single lever. Without stopping the spindle, you can select 
over 100 speeds within any one of three different ranges. 


You'll like it... your operators will love it. 


advantages with the new Model RT: 


@ Universal quick change box totally enclosed, lubricated . 
automatically. 

@ One-piece apron with positive jaw feed clutch, and 
automatic lubrication. 

@ Thrust-lock tailstock with worm and rack construction; 
full length bearing for spindle; direct reading spindle 
travel dial. 


@ Hardened and ground steel bed ways. 


on this or 


call or write 
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The World Looks To America 


TRIBUTE to the American sys- 

tem of mass production, with its 
high degree of industrial mechaniza- 
tion, contained. in reports of British 
“working party’ committees sent to 
this country for on-the-job studies of 
productivity per man hour, constitutes 
additional proof that American free 
enterprise out-produces its English 
counterpart, even under the guiding 
pressure of a Socialistic Labor govern- 
ment. 

Reports by five of these committees 
stress that the higher output of Ameri- 
can workers can be credited to the 
greater use of machinery throughout 
our industries. These five committees 
studied American factory methods in 
the production of cotton goods, boots 
and shoes, apparel, furniture and wool- 
ens, and compared techniques and out- 
put per man-hour with British prac- 
tice. 

They found that the British output 
per man-hour lags behind American 
records by 18 to 49 per cent in spin- 
ning, 80 to 85 per cent in winding, 79 
to 89 per cent in beaming, and 56 to 
67 per cent in weaving. Although the 
modern cotton textile industry got its 
start in England, the British committee 
found that, for the industry as.a whole, 
the American worker produced ‘‘twice 
as much’ as the Briton. Significantly, 
mechanization of operations was con- 
sidered the determining factor in the 
difference. 

In the boot and shoe factories a 
committee found that the production 
of American workers was ‘'three-quar- 
ters as high again’ as in similar British 
plants. Another group discovered that 
production per worker in the Ameri- 
can apparel industry was 25 per cent 
higher for men’s wear generally and 
50. per cent greater in shirts. Also, de- 
spite the long tradition of quality in 
British clothing, they concluded that 
American standards of workmanship 
were higher in comparison. 

It was probably an understandable 
blow to British pride to be forced to 
admit that the average American work- 
er in the woolen industry in 1945 
turned out 3,633 linear yards while his 
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British counterpart averaged only 1,- 
835 linear yards in 1937, the last com- 
parable year. For this, the United 
Kingdom representatives credited 
largely the use of automatic looms, and 
added that “since the hours worked in 
the United States were shorter, the 
difference per man-hour would be still 
greater.’ 

The committee that checked the 
furniture industry reported the degree 
of mechanization much higher in the 
U. S. factories and output per worker 
at a higher level, but did not state the 
exact amount of the difference. 

These studies bear out what tool en- 
gineers and many others in American 
industry have long known: — That 
mechanization makes possible not only 
increased production per worker, but 
higher output -in relation to hours 
worked. Far-sighted industrialists in 
these United States have utilized the 
advantages of mechanization for many 
years and the result is that this conutry 
has attained the highest standard of 
living the world has ever known. Per- 
haps the findings of the British ‘‘work- 
ing committees’ will impress this fact 
upon those to whom they report, and 
those in positions of industrial and 
political leadership in that country will 
realize that skill and hard work alone 
are not the answer. 

Tools and machines must be brought 
into the picture in a prominent role be- 
fore the fruits of any industrial scheme 
can be poured forth in sufficient vol- 
ume to satisfy the mass demands of a 
nation. When they are efficiently and 
widely adopted in any country they 
hew a never-ending road to. greater 
prosperity and well-being for all of the 
people, not only of that country, but 


throughout the world. 


Now, and for many years to come, 
the world looks to American ‘“know- 
how’ for the answers to its economic 
problems—The Tool Engineer. 


Business Information 


WOULD like to urge that each of 
us undertake to do more than we 
have done to keep our employees and 
the public informed about the details 
of our respective businesses and about 


vate 


business facts in general. The impor- 
tant thing is for each of us to do some- 
thing more than we have done in the 
past. Upon such efforts may depend 
not only the success of your own busi- 
ness, but the maintenance of the pri- 
competitive enterprise system 
which has made this country the envy 
of the rest of the world.—From an ad- 
dress by Frank: M. Surface, Esso Stand- 
ard Oil Co. 


Are You Educated? 


OU may be a college graduate, but 
are you educated ? 

We all have our own definition of 
what constitutes an educated man, but 
Socrates, the great Greek philosopher 
of ancient times, perhaps has one of 
the best answers to the eternal ques- 
tion, “Who are the educated ?”’ 

Socrates “First, those who 
manage well the circumstances which 
they encounter daily and who possess 
a judgment which is accurate in meet- 
ing occasions as they arise and rarely 
miss the expedient course of action; 
next, those who are decent and honor- 
able in their intercourse with all men, 
bearing easily and good-naturedly what 
is unpleasant or offensive in others, 
and being themselves as agreeable and 
reasonable to their associates as it is 
humanly possible to 

Furthermore, those who hold their 
pleasure always under control and are 
not unduly overcome by their misfor- 
tunes, bearing up under them bravely 
and in a manner worthy of our com- 
mon nature; finally and most impor- 
tant of all, those who are not spoiled 
by their successes and who do not de- 
sert their true selves, but hold their 
ground steadfastly as wise and sober 
minded men, rejoicing no more in the 
good things which have come to them 
through chance than in those which 
through their own nature and intelli- 
gence are theirs through birth.’ 

‘Those who have a character which 
is in accord, not with one of those 
things, but with all of them — these 
I maintain are educated and whole 
meén, possessed of all the virtues of 
man.”-—The Slater News, Slater (S. 
C.) Mfg. Co, 


said. 
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The Answe 


Here are the highlights of the operation of this 
modern unit, which replaces the laborious inter- 
mittent method of centrifugal extracting. 


An automatic feed delivers a uniform amount 
of wet stock to the squeeze rolls. A vibrating 
plate, arranged between the self-feed and the 
squeeze rolls, feeds the layer of wet stock into 
the nip of the rolls in such a manner as to pre- 
vent droppage of wet stock or bunching of the 
material as it goes through the rolls. 


Here are the results: There is better opening 
of matted stock . . . wet spots in dried stock are 
eliminated . . . production is constant and very 
high . . . time losses are virtually eliminated... 
operating costs are kept to a minimum. 


PHILADELPHIA 20, PA, 
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Better Extracting... 


: 


PROCTOR Continuous Extracting Unit for Raw Stock 


The initial price of this modern Proctor unit is 
probably higher than that of any other extract- 
ing equipment made. However, when you con- 
sider that with it you can combine increased 
production with improved quality— it is obvious 
that the Proctor continuous extracting unit will 
pay for itself many times over. Even with the 
somewhat higher initial investment, viewed 
over the long run, Proctor equipment is actually 
the least expensive. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ 
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Three Races 


God made three races, the white, the yellow and the 
black. 

HE could have made one race but HE made three and at 
no place in.the Bible is it suggested that the three races 
should be merged and it is reasonable to suppose that had 
there been any design for a merging of the three races, only 
one race would have been created. In fact, in Leviticus 19- 
-19, it is said “Thou shalt not let thy cattle gender with a 
diverse kind. Thou shalt not sew thy field with mingled 
reed.” 

The yellow race made the most rapid progress in the 
beginning and there is the tradition that the Chinese reached 
an advanced state of culture and made many inventions 
while the white race was still living in caves and fighting 
wild animals with clubs. 

There is a tradition that the Chinese invented and used 
paper, gun powder, clocks and many other things hundreds 
of years before they were known to the white race. 

The yellow race made its “run” and then fell back and 
has made no progress during the last half-century, in fact, 
its governments and its scale of living is today very inferior 
to that of the white race, | 

The evolution of the white race was very slow but always 
it has been upward. 

For generations the white race lived in caves and wore 
the skins of animals as clothing but gradually they made 
better stone axes and invented flint points for their arrows. 

As time went on they formed groups and built villages 
and evolved a form of government. 

As still more time passed they became interested in both 
education and religion and in a better standard of living. 

From living in caves and wearing skins of animals to 
building of great cities, and the high standard of living of 
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today required many centuries but the progress of the white 
race has been steady and it has always been upward. 

Some divisions of the white race have made more progress 
than others but nowhere do the yellow race or the black 


race live upon a higher — than the lowest divisions of 
the white race. 


The third race, the black race, has never at any time made 


any upward progress except when in contact with the white 
race and even then has advanced but little. 

"Where there have been no contacts with the white race 
and even where there have been contacts but no control 
exercised by whites the Negroes of Africa live upon the same 
plane as they did 2,000 years ago, in fact, many of the 
tribes in Africa live today upon a scale much lower than 
that of the white race when they lived in caves and wore 
animal skins. 


The following are extracts from “In, Witch Bound 
Africa” as written by Frank H. Melland after an extended 
visit to the Dark Continent: 


In every village there are elders who are skilled in the cult of 
the spirits and can locate spiritual troubles by divining rod or other 
means. | 

If a child cuts its upper incisors: before its lowers it is thrown 
into the river.- The reason for this custom—it ts believed that every 
time one of the milk teeth comes out a person dies. If a woman 
allowed the child to live she would be guilty of murder of many 
people. After the child has been thrown away the mother returns 
without mourning. 

‘A child who does not walk at the proper time is also killed. 
The reason for this is that the child is supposed to be waiting to 
walk until its relatives are dead. To save hurrying the death of so 
many people the child is drowned. 

Native girls are wed between the ages of 8 to 13. 

At African witch-trials the witch, when condemned, falls on her 
knees and appeals for mercy; but toward the end she admits her 
witchcraft giving full details thereof and ceases to supplicate. 

Native infant mortality varies from 60 to 75 per cent. 


The following are extracts from “On the Trail of the 


Pigmies’ by Dr. Leonard John Vanden Berg: 


In time of famine the natives do not kill their animals but drink 


their blood. 

They bury alive a girl born as one of twins. 

The Wakamba have little respect for the dead and for the rank 
and file there is not even given a burial. 

The women are a lazy collection, indolent and lackadaisical to 
a degree. 

Why do they not escape from the forest? This is a hard ques- 
tion to answer. It may be on account of their imate objection to 
work. They live like creeping things in the woods. They neither 


row nor harvest. No agricultural instincts are to be found in their 
souls, 


They people have no well defined idea of their own origin. They 
have no written legend or any tangible historical knowledge of 
their own. 


They do, as a matter of fact, live little beyond monkeys. 


Even among the Negro tribes in Africa the centuries have 
witnessed very little amalgation or merging and Dr. Berg 
said in his book, “Jt is remarkable how nature itself directs 
the separation of races and tribes and prescribes their boun- 
daries.”’ 

- This rule of nature influences Negroes as well as whites 
and there is no evidence that Negroes, except when prodded 
by unthinking whites, have any desire to associate with or 
marry whites. 

Thomas Jefferson did not favor the amalgation of the 
Negroes with whites and became interested in sending freed 
Negroes to colonies in Africa. 

In 1817 the American Colonization Society was formed 
and in 1819 the Congress of the United States appropriated 
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$100,000, which was a large sum in those days, for the 
establishment of the Negro Republic Liberia. 

The freed Negroes, who were sent there and left without 
supervision by whites, soon sank to the level of the Negro 
natives of Africa. 

As late as Sept. 24, 1917, our Congress made a donation 
of $1,000,000 to Liberia. 

In 1928, Harvey S. Firestone and associates, being inter- 


ested in securing a source of rubber, sent representatives to 
Liberia. 


A report of those representatives says: 


The Firestone engineers sank the first wells ever drilled in 
Liberia. There was not a saw mill in the country until Firestone 
came and scarcely a saw. 

While it need not cause surprise that the outside world knows 
little of Liberia, the plain truth is that. Liberia knew little of its 
own territory until the coming of Firestone. 

Firestone has made it possible to reduce to writing and preserve 
the most commonly used dialect, the Kpelle language. No books 
in the tongue existed. No less than 27 dialects are spoken by the 
natives. 


Americans think of slavery as belonging to some distant trme. 
Yet slavery endures to this day in Liberia. , 

The interior of Liberia is as truly the dark continent. as it was 
half a century ago when Stanley revealed unknown Africa. 

Upon authority of League of Nations Commission in 1930 it was 
stated that the population of American extraction constitute the 
governing class, the voting franchise’ being restricted and few 
natives admitted to this class. 

It was freely testified before the commission that excessive fines 
have been imposed by the government for failure to do ‘road 
work" and similar tasks, and men and women flogged. 

Witnesses pleading in their own behalf stated that they had been 
compelled to pawn members of their own families and tribes in 
order to pay these excessive fines. 

It is one of the most lamentable tragedies of history that those 
who went forth 100 years ago as liberators of members of their 
own race, bearing the motto, ‘Love of liberty has brought us hefe,”’ 
should be the oppressors of 2,000,000 members of inofffensive 
native tribes. 

Lord Buxton said, “Liberia has in every possible way 
shown her unfitness to be a member of the League of Na- 
tions and she ought to be ‘struck off the rolls.’ ”’ 

The freed American Negroes who were sent to establish 
Liberia more than 100 years ago have practiced and still 
practice slavery and allow very few of the native Negroes 
to vote. 

Those who seek to promote social equality between whites 
and Negroes, in the United States, cite the fact that one or 
two Negroes have become noted singers as if that was an 
evidence of intelligence. 

Go any night to the edge of a pond and you will hear 
one or two frogs who make exceptionally melodious sounds. 

Many articles have been written about Dr. Carver of 
Tuskegee Institute and he is often described as a great 
scientist. 

Dr. Carver made an oil out of peanuts and some products 
out of sweet potatoes but all of his “inventions” were too 
impractical and two expensive and not a single product he 
invented is being made commercially today. 

Dr. Carver may have been a good ‘chemistry teacher but 
none of his pupils has ever ‘‘invented’’ a product that has 
had a commercial value. | | 

God made three races, the white, the yellow and the 
black, but they were not all endowed with the same quali- 
ties, 

They started together but because of qualities or lack of 
qualities the progress of each race has been different. 
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The yellow race blazed a brilliant path for a while and 
then sank back to a low standard of living. 

The white race moved slowly but constantly made prog- 
ress and finally reached a high standard. The black race, 
except where helped by the white race, has stood still and 
lives in Africa about upon the same scale as in the begin- 
ning. 

A lot of people who live in other sections of the 
United States hate the white people of the Southern states 
so intensely that they dream of forcing them to amalgamate 
with the Negro race but they will never realize their dream. 

That nature has a way of controlling such matters 1s 
evidenced by the fact that during the 83 years since the 
Civil War, not over ten white men have married Negro 
women. 

A few white women have married Negro men, and lived 
with them short a short time, but white men do not marry 
Negro women. 

There is no evidence that either Negro men or Negro 
women have any desire to marry whites. Nature influences 
them to marry ‘persons of their own race. 

Abraham Lincoln well said “there is a physical difference 
between white and black races which I believe will forever 
forbid the two races living together on terms of social and 
political equality.” 


Anti-Closed Shop Law Upheld 


The Nebraska State Supreme Court recently declared the 
Nebraska anti-closed shop constitutional amendment valid. 
The amendment was passed by a large majority at the 1946 
Nebraska election. A union local had suspended an em- 
ployee because of failure to pay dues and called upon the 
firm to discharge the man in line with the union contract. 
The company based its refusal to discharge the man on the 
constitutional amendment, and took its case to the Nebraska 
high court. 

Thus one more supreme court has upheld an anti-closed 
shop law and denied the right of a union to say that an 
American citizen must be denied employment unless he 
joins a union and pays dues. 

Up to the present time every anti- need: shop law, en- 
acted by a state, has been held constitutional. 


C. 1.0. Takes A Licking 


The C. I. O. really took a licking at the White Oak Cot- 
ton Mills at Greensboro, N. C. 

Accompanied by a publicity campaign and statements, 
William Smith of California, the top C. 1. O. man in North 
Carolina, temporarily moved his office from Charlotte to 
Greensboro. George Baldanzi and other top C. I. O. men 
took up temporary abode there. 

As usual, they made loud boasts about the certainty that 
the C. I. O. would win the election on Jan. 28. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board supervised the election and 
when the voting was over announced that the employees of 
the White Oak Cotton Mills had rejected the C. I. O. by 
the overwhelming vote of 1,363 to 493. 

That such a majority against the C. I. O. acquired in the 
face of such a concentrated drive is a remarkable indication 
of the lack of confidence which the mill employees have in 
the C. I. O, and its present leaders. 

From the days of Moses and Caesar Cone and continuing 
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under Herman Cone, the employees of the White Oak Cot- 
ton Mills have been treated fairly and have always had a 
wage scale above the average of the South. 

They could see no reason to turn against Herman Cone 
and become followers of William Smith of California and 
George Baldanzi of Massachusetts, two rank outsiders who 
would profit handsomely if they could be induced to estab- 
lish the C. I. O. in the White Oak Cotton Mills. 

We have little doubt that the election would have been 
closer if William Smith and George Baldazi had stayed 
away from Greensboro. 


North Carolina Textile Foundation, Inc. 


Donations to the North Carolina Textile Foundation, 
Inc., to date, amount to $986,153.67, which is only $13,- 
846.33 short of $1,000,000. 

_ The largest of the recent donations was one by Neuss, 
Hesslein & Co. of New York, largest United States exporter 
of textile goods. 

Their donation ts large enough to provide a $2,000 per 


April 22-24—-Annual conyention, AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTUR- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 


April 24—EASTERN CAROLINA DIVISION, SOUTHERN TEXTILE AS- 
SOCIATION, N. C. State College School of Textiles, Raleigh. 


April 29-May 1—Annual convention, AMERICAN COTTON - SHIPPERS 
ASSOCIATION, Dallas, Tex. 


May 1—PIEDMONT DIVISION, SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION 
(includes former Gaston County Division), Charlotte, N. C. 


May 3-7—INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION OF TEXTILE MACHINERY, 
EQUIPMENT. AND SUPPLIES, 7lst Regiment Armory, 34th Street at 
Park Avenue, New York City. 


May 5-7—Annual convention, COTTON MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIA- 
TION OF GEORGIA, Sheraton-Plaza and Princess Issena Hotels, 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 


May 6-8—Annual (North Carolina) STATEWIDE INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 
CONFERENCE, Sir Walter Hotel, Raleigh, N. C. 


May 7-8—Annual meeting, LOWELL TEXTILE INSTITUTE ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION, Lowell, Mass. 


May 10-14—Third annual NATIONAL TEXTILE SEMINAR, Shawnee 
Inn, Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa. 


May 13-15—Annua! convention, SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 8. C. 


May 13-15—Golden Jubilee Celebration, NEW BEDFORD TEXTILE 
INSTITUTE, New Bedford, Mass. 


May 13-16—Annual outing, CAROLINA YARN ASSOCIATION, Caro- 
lina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C 


May 17-22—-NATIONAL COTTON WEEK. 


May 20-21—-Annual meeting, SOCIETY OF PLASTICS INDUSTRY, 
Atlantic City, N. J 


May 27-29—Annual convention, TUFTED TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION, Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, Daytona Beach, Fla. 


June 18—PIEDMONT SECTION, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEX- 
TILE CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS, Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle 
Beach, 8. C. 


July 22-24—Ninth annual COTTON RESEARCH CONGRESS, Dallas, 
Tex. 


July 24—SOUTHEASTERN SECTION, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEXTILE CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS, Atlanta, Ga. 


Sept. 25—SOUTHEASTERN SECTION, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEXTILE CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS, Columbus, Ga. 


Sept. 27-Oct. 2—Third NATIONAL PLASTICS EXPOSITION, Grand 
Central Palace, New York, N. Y. 


Oct. 4-9—l15th SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXHIBITION, Textile Hall, 
Greenville, 8. C. 


Oct. 14-15—Annual meeting, NORTH CAROLINA COTTON MANUFAC- 
TURERS ASSOCIATION, Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C. 


Oct. 20-23—-Annual convention, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEX- 
TILE CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS, Sheraton-Bon Air Hotel, Au- 
gusta, Ga. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 1—Annual meeting, NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, Los 
Angeles. Cal. 


Dec. 4—SOUTHEASTERN SECTION, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEXTILE CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS, Atlanta, Ga. 


year salary supplement and enable the School of Textiles of 
North Carolina State College to secure an outstanding man 
in the field of fabric construction and manufacture. — 

The regular college salary was not sufhcient to attract an 
outstanding man, but with $2,000 per year added, it has 
been possible to obtain an excellent teacher. 

He will be designated in the college catalogue as the 
“EDGAR AND EMILY HESSLEIN PROFESSOR OF 
FACRIC CONSTRUCTION AND MANUFACTURE,” 
and therefore be a memorial to the man who headed Neuss, 
Hesslein & Co. for many years, and to his wife. 

Neuss, Hesslein & Co. had been considering setting up a 
fund to provide scholarships, but decided that, while schol- 
arships would help a few boys, making it possible to secure 
a professor of outstanding ability would insure better in- 
struction and over a period of years benefit many thousands 
of textile students. 3 

The plan they have adopted will provide a long time 
memorial to Edgar Hesslein and his wife and at the same 
time insure good instruction to students studying fabric con- 
struction and manufacture. 

Being now in the position of having a total of donations | 
which is only $13,846.33 less than $1,000,000, it is certain 
that the last named figure will soon be reached, but that 
will by no means be the top, and it is reasonably. certain 
that the figure of $1,500,000 and possibly $2,000,000 will 
be reached. 

. The greatest influence behind increased donations is the 
fact that the North Carolina Textile Foundation, Inc., has 
already made very good use of the funds it has received. 

By providing salary supplements, it has enabled the 
School of Textiles at North Carolina State College to secure 
a group of well qualified men as professors and instructors 
and the value of having such teachers is already being re- 
flected in the demand for graduates of the school. 


$275,000,000,000 Purchasing Power 


A member of the board of governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System recently estimated that the purchasing power 
now available in this country to buy the current output of 
goods amounts to $275,000,000,000, compared with about 
$80,000,000,000 in 1940. 

An increase from $80,000,000,000 to $275,000,000,000' 
in the annual purchasing power of the American people 
should be a tremendous factor in sustaining a market for 
products of our factories. 

There will probably be some decline from the top figure 
given above but there is no reason to believe that the bottom 
figure will be seen again for many years. 


Accepting A Responsibility 


We would like to call our readers’ attention to the adver- 
tisement of Pyrene Mfg. Co. which appears on Page 16 of 
this issue. Note that this company has found out that a 
number of its fire extinguishers have gone bad as the result 
of inferior chemicals in them. 
 Pyrene is calling in all extinguishers which bear certain 
serial numbers, and intends to replace them. It requires no 
great imagination to. realize that this will cost the firm a 
great deal of money. Pyrene, however, feels a responsibility 
to its customers and public safety, and deserves commenda- 
tion for it. 
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The crusades, originating in the twelfth century ip recapture the Holy Land 
from the Moslems, were a military failure, bur the West was stimulated by 
contact with a cultured and artistic civilization. Some of the most prized trophies 
which the feudal lords stole or bartered were the exquisite oriental rugs, woven 
from the finest of dyed yarns. Then, as now, color sold textiles. 


LARGEST PACKAGE DYERS IN THE WORLD 


PROVIDENCE * PHILADELPHIA *® GREENVILLE * CHATTANOOGA 
New York Representative, 40 Worth St. 
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Ee the war, The Springs Cotton Mills developed a 
special cotton fabric which was woven to be water repellent 
and wind resistant,.and then* made ‘into ski pants and Arctic 
uniforms 


This fabric is now available to. the false bottom and bust bucket 
business, and if you want protection from a sudden draft on 


windy corner, look for the SPRINGMAID label on the bottom of 


your trade-mark. 


Known to the trade as Kerbra combed broadcloth, this fabric is 
now finished 37” wide, count approximately 152 x 68, and weight 


of about 4 oz. to the yard. The fabric is sold peach, blush, nude, 
and white by 


SPRINGS MILLS + 200 CHURCH STREET * NEW YORK 13, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


DALLAS 
LGOR for this ad in Esquire, Vogue, Charm and Mademoiselle, in addition 1 


LOS ANGELES 


to leading trade magazines throughout the U. §. 
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The Research Approach Trainin 


By DR. WILLIAM McGEHEE, Director of Personnel Research and Training 
Fieldcrest Mills, Division of Marshall Field & Co., Spray, N. C. 


Y topic may seem academic to’ those of you who are 

plagued with problems of training which require 
immediate answers. It even may seem presumptious to those 
of you who have had many more years of experience in the 
field of industrial training than I can boast. T have reached, 
however. two conclusions, based on both practical experi- 
ence in and study of industrial training, which lead me to a 
willing discussion of the subject, “The Research Approach 
to Training.” First, I am convinced that, with few and 
infrequent exceptions, little use has been made of a research 


approach in the development of industrial training programs 


in America; second, a research approach to training in 
American industry will pay both immediate and long-term 
dividends to those who use it. 

In 1935, a well-informed author of a text in industrial 
psychology dismissed the topic of industrial training with 
the following footnote: “The topic of industrial training 
will not be considered in this volume. Little evidence is 
available concerning training in industry. For dependable 
information on training in general, the reader may turn to 
any of the better-documented textbooks of educational 
psychology.’ Certainly at that:time, there was a large body 
of writings on industrial training. The majority of these 
contained descriptions of various forms of training, or were 
manuals for organizing training programs and special pleas 
for some panacea for industrial training problems. This 
author, however, concludes that none of these writings 
contained dependable information on which a training 
director could chart safely his program. In other words, 
not enough carefully controlled research on industrial train- 
ing had been done at that time to justify a chapter on the 
subject in an exacting textbook. This writer further suggests 
that the practical man of training would have to look for 
guidance, in planning his program, either in industrial 
folklore or in interpolation into industrial situations research 
data on training gathered from the study of the white rat 
or the college sophomore. Either procedure could produce 
unfortunate outcomes. 

Many of you will agree with this footnote writer that 
little dependable data on industrial training were available 
over a decade ago. However, the last ten years have wit- 
nessed a vast increase in organized industrial training pro- 
grams, sired in part by the war and wet-nursed by Training- 
Within-Industry. Certainly out of these activities, research 
data are available in quantity for the training man to use in 
planning his particular program. I have searched through 
various textbooks recently published in the fields of person- 
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nel administration, industrial psychology, and industrial — 
training for research data on many of the problems which — 


confronted me as director of training for my organization. 


I have read, as much as I can, current journals and maga- 
zines which carry articles on tndustrial training. I must 
confess that if the authors had used as a criterton for inclu- 
sion in their books only information on training based on 
dependable research, they would have used the footnote of 
my 1935 writer. In the main, those writing on the subject 
of industrial training simply describe without evaluating; 
or, if they happen to be psychologists, they interpolated 
from the learning of the goldfish to the learning process of 
Rosie the Riveter. Certain hopeful exceptions should be 
noted. Research reports, sometimes irritatingly vague, have 
appeared both in textbooks and current periodicals substan- 
tiating the value of organized training over unorganized 
training, showing the effect of training instructors on learner 
outcomes, and depicting methods of evaluating the outcomes 
of training. Yet, if you are a training director, you will still 
have to use folklore in solving your specific problems, such 
as, whether to demand that a learner concentrate on speed 
or accuracy initially in learning a task which places a pre- 
mium on both speed and accuracy. 

There ts little dependable research data published on in- 
dustrial training. By dependable research data, 1 mean con- 
clusions concerning a problem which are based on investi- 
gations which control, statistically or otherwise, all variables. 
This, of course, is not conclusive evidence that training men 
are not using a research approach. My contacts with indus- 
trial training, other than in my Own organization, are not 
as broad.as I would like. Yet, these contacts have given me 
little evidence that an extensive use of research techniques 
is being made in industrial training. Some training men, 
ever’ as you and I, are concerned with collecting data to 
show that our training programs saved management more 
money than they cost them. Most of us, however, are so 
concerned with the immediate problems of organizing super- 
visory training or instructing 5O weavers that we neither 
plan nor do the research necessary to determine the best 
methods for securing our desired outcomes. Yet, a research 
approach to training requires merely that in planning our 
training, we anticipate problems on which we require de- 
pendable information and so plan our programs that we 
may secure these data, Research in training does not mean 
that we have to cease training to get research data but that 
we so control our training that research data are secured as 
we train. These data will be, as I have said, of immense 
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practical value in solving our training problems as they 
arise in the future. This statement leads naturally to a 
discussion of my second point. 


Recently, we have been taking a good look at the methods’ 


and techniques we are using in training our rank-and-file 
employees in our mills. I am convinced that it is at this 
level that a formal training program must rise or fall. 
Training methods which can reduce costs to any appreciable 
amount represent real savings in the manufacturing costs 
of the finished article. Certainly the methods used in train- 
ing should be tested as exhaustively as a newly-designed 
piece of machinery. Just what are some of the problems 
confronting the training director in planning with line per- 
sonnel the training of rank-and-file employees? Can these 
problems be attacked from a research point of view without 
undue disruption of the training program? I believe they 
can. 

First, let us take a problem I raised earlier. Most jobs in 
industry place premium both on speed and accuracy. Evi- 
dence as to which should be stressed or whether both should 
be stressed initially to secure the most adequate learning 1s 
practically non-existent for industrial jobs. It would be 
comparatively easy to plan training, of say cloth inspectors, 
in such a way that one group would emphasize speed, an- 
other accuracy, and a third both aspects in initial training. 
The groups would have to be matched, actually or statis- 
tically, to secure dependable results. Large groups would 
not be required to secure reasonably dependable results if 
the data collected were treated with small sample statistics 


“Cotton——America’s Favorite Fabric’ is the slogan highlighted 
in these three-color posters now being prepared for distribution 
te stores in connection with the observance of National Cotton 
Week, May 17-22. More than 350,000 of these posters are being 
mailed out. In addition to retail outlets, they will be received by 
various civic organizations, wholesalers, railways and industrial 
firms which in their normal operations use large amounts of 
cotton. Judging from requests for promotional material, Cotton 
Week will be more widely observed this year than at any time 
since 1939, 
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which have had such a marked development in the last 
several years. There would be no disruption of the training 
program, and reliable evidence for the training of future 
inspectors would be available. 

One of the problems which constantly arises in training 
for industrial jobs is the point at which diminishing returns 
from training begin, The examination of learning curves 
from many activities show them to be negatively accelerated, 
i.e., smaller amounts learned with each practice period. For 
example, if a group of weavers reach 75 per cent of their 
maximum efficiency in six months and improve only by 
small increments each month thereafter, at what point 
should formal training cease? Securing data to determine 
an answer to this problem need not interrupt current train- 
ing if any sort of decent records have been kept on the 
training of learners in the past. It is simply a matter of 
going to production or payroll records and developing 
learning curves for the job in question. Formal training 
should cease when the costs of training exceed the loss re- 
sulting from discontinuing formal training. 

Another problem which is ever present in training indus- 
trial workers is that of how to space practice. If we had 
eight hours in which to teach a given task, the practice on 
this task would be more effective under the majority of 
conditions if we broke the eight hours up into some arrange- 
ment involving practice and non-practice rather than spend- 
ing the entire eight hours in practice. I know that in an 


industrial situation there are practical administrative prob- 


lems involved in spacing practice. We pay the learner for 
eight hours of work, and we kid ourselves that we get this 
full eight hours. Yet, many jobs in industry require dif- 


ferent activities which can be taught separately. Careful 


planning of the training program would provide for the 
advantages of spaced practice without rendering the trainee 
idle for any appreciable part of the day. However, before 
you try to rush out and institute spaced practice in your 
training routines, let me caution you that we have no data 
on its effectiveness in an industrial situation. Many condi- 
tions are related to the effect of spaced practice. These 
conditions must be studied for each job. At the present 
time, we are in the initial stages of trying out spaced prac- 
tice in the vestibule period of one of our more complicated 
jobs. We have not gone far enough yet to get dependable 
results, but the increased interest and motivation of the 
trainees involved is a favorable sign. 

If a trainee has the necessary aptitude to learn a job, his 
speed of learning and ultimate level of efficiency are related 
directly to the effort he expends. Research data on non- 
industrial training have stressed repeatedly the importance 
of effort or motivation in learning. We have little or no 
dependable information on the value of specific motivational 
techniques for facilitating industrial training. Even the data 
from academic studies are not always clear-cut as to the 
value of such devices as rivalry, knowledge of results, praise 
and reproof. We have used, in certain of our training, 
weekly conferences between the foremen, the trainee and 
the learner for the purpose of giving the trainee specific 
information about his job progress. Each of these confer- 
ences costs us at least $3 in terms of wages alone. Do we 
get value received? Recently, we have instituted these con- 
ferences in a department where they had not been used 
before and believe that we will be able to evaluate their 
effect on the trainees’ rate of learning. If we can show 
that these conferences result in real increase in learning 
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rate, we will not have too much trouble introducing the 
procedure in other departments. This problem of the effect 
of knowledge on learner progress is only one of many in 
the area of motivation in industrial training which requires 
careful research investigations. 

We have heard much about visual aids in the instruction 
of employees. Visual aid equipment is expensive, requires 
careful maintenance, and usually specialized personnel to 
operate it effectively. Just how valuable are these aids in 
instructing rank-and-file workers? Do they pay for their 
use? Are they equally effective in training workers on 
different jobs in your. plants? Frankly, I do not know, and 
I do not believe that many of you know the answers to these 
questions. Again, this is the type of problem in training 
which lends itself to the research approach with the posst- 
bility of securing dependable evidence which will represent 
real dollar and cents savings. ; 

Many of us are concerned with the attitudes of our em- 
ployees both toward our company and toward basic economic 
and political problems, We find evidences of undesirable 
attitudes in lowered quantity and quality of -production, 
absenteeism, general indifference toward work, and overt 
disregard for authority. Attitudes are not innate but are a 


product of training, We indicate that we are well aware of © 


this by the numerous training methods we are using to 
modify our workers’ attitudes. Induction programs, em- 
ployee meetings, radio programs, company newspapers, 
letters to employees, simplified statements of the company’s 
financial transactions, and many other techniques are being 
used to modify and influence employee attitudes. Just how 
effective are these techniques? Remember that they are 


A new “Thick and Thire™” Du Pont rayon yarn brings unusual 
textures to these different types of decorative fabries. The chair 
is upholstered in a yarn-dyed striped satin which edmbines the 
uneven rayon yarn with cotton. The damask at far left attains 
surface interest through use of the irregular yarn with uniform — 
viseose rayon yarn. Next are two taffetas, in plain and color 
co-ordinated plaid, made with “Thick and Thin” rayon filling 
and cotten warp. At right, a rayon-and-cotton twill achieves a 
two-toned effect with irregular vertical lines breaking up the 


diagonal weave. 
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techniques conceived usually by individuals who, try as 
they might, cannot have completely the point of view of 


the rank-and-file workers. Here again indications of the | 


effectiveness of these methods must be sought through a 
research approach. Each time we attempt some form of 
attitude modification, we should attempt to measure as 
accurately as possible the results. Many techniques are 
available with opinion polls being perhaps the most popular 
and, in some ways, the easiest to use and misuse. “Canned” 
opinion polls rarely achieve the results desired because they 
usually do not get to the heart of a problem. Opinion polls 
should be tailored to get specific answers as to the effect of 
a specific effort on the part of management to modify em- 
ployees’ attitudes if we are to get full value from the use 
of this promising research technique. 

Opinion polls are by no means the only method for 
evaluating the effectiveness of training endeavors, formal or 
otherwise, in shaping employee attitudes. ‘Such methods of 
checking the results of training as decrease in breakage or 
use of consumable supplies, reduction in absenteeism and 
labor turnover are equally applicable to evaluating programs 
of training directed toward modification of employee atti- 
tudes. 

One other aspect of training requires a research approach. 
The majority of you are convinced that we must design and 
Carry Out competent programs for training our supervisory 


forces. Particularly, we are concerned with. training our’ 


first-line supervisors: the foreémen, the assistant foremen, 
and the section leaders. The area of supervisory training 
requires careful and thorough investigation. Supervisory 
training costs money in terms of personnel involved even 
if done efficiently; it costs even more when done ineffec- 
tively, The starting point of any supervisory training pro- 
gram is determining needs, not just general needs, but the 


needs of the specific supervisors involved. I have a definite 


quarrel with so-called packaged or canned plans of training, 
usually brought in from the outside, on the score that they 


rarely meet the needs of the supervisors in a specific mill or 


plant. One obvious way of getting at training needs is the 
much misused questionnaire technique. We have used this 
method in our organization but have supplemented it with 
a careful study of duties required of our supervisors and the 
study of specific conditions, such as the misuse of formal 
warnings, which indicated training needs.. We do not plan 
to make one survey of training needs at this level and stop. 

Now let me sum up briefly what I have tried to say. I am 
not condemning what has been done in the past in the de- 
velopment of training in American industry. There are 
many. fine training programs throughout industry today 
which have developed without extensive use of research or 
approach. What I am saying 1s that we uncritically have 
taken into our programs methods which may be inefficient 
and short-sighted. If industrial training is to continue. to 
play an important role in American industry, we must crit- 
ically evaluate the methods we are now using. This crttical 
evaluation must take the form of securing data under con- 
ditions so controlled that the conclusions we draw from 
these data are valid and reliable. The era of debate regard- 
ing training methods has passed. The training director who 
uses dependable evidence in planning his programs. in-the 
future will survive in the not too lush days we all know are 
coming, 


This is the first published abstract of Dr. McGehee's paper, which was deliv- 
ered in February before the Mid-Winter Personnel Conference sponsored by the 
American Management Association 
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OUR letter was a bit of shock to me. Of course it is 

A natural for you to become discouraged, but you are 
badly mistaken when you say the industry of “humming 
spindles’ and “‘clacking looms’ is a humdrum affair. Where 
is your imagination. Are you losing it? 

Why, Son, I feel that the textile industry is an industry 
that is entirely devoted to better living. Now what do we 
mean by ‘better living?’ Better living is anything that con- 
tributes to the improvement of the spiritual and cultural life 
of man. Or we may say, that which contributes to man’s 
body comforts, his mental peace of mind and his spiritual 
happiness. We contend that from the beginning of man- 
kind that textiles have made these contributions. 

If you remember the bible stories you learned as a child, 
you will recall that Eve used fig leaves to make herself a 
dress. This dress she donned to give herself courage to face 
a world of hunger, cold, sin and toil, when she and Adam 
left the Garden of Eden. So does today’s housewife put on 
a brightly colored dress in order to lift her morale above 
the everyday routine household chores. 

So does the career girl don her smartly-tailored suit to 
give her the necessary confidence for that all important 
business engagement. Also well-shaped legs cased in the 
sheerest of nylons are oft’ times displayed for the apprecia- 
tive male eye. All are textiles used to convey confidence 
and to aid in securing a job, contract, or commitment that 
will assist the [ady in receiving the means by which she 
can improve her personal comfort, or secure the means by 
which she will have a richer and fuller life. 

Man is also like: woman in the usage of the various forms 
and varieties of textiles. He uses textiles in his business 
‘engagements; he preens himself to win a mate, impress 
the voters, sway a jury as the occasion calls for. Can any 
man deny that he has often used a well-starched shirt, a 
well-pressed suit with a carefully folded handkerchief in 
the breast pocket, along with a. carefully chosen necktie to 
impress a client, employer or girl friend? All of these are 
textiles aiding man to enjoy a fuller and richer life. 

Son, call upon your imagination and study how man has 
developed the art of textiles. You will find this study an 
interesting and thrilling experience. 

Think back to the first primitive man who twisted two 
vines together to make cord that would allow him to bind 
a sharp, pointed stone to a handle; thus forming a club, 
which gave this primitive man a more powerful weapon to 
deal with the wild beasts and his enemies. He must have 
been heralded as the genius of his day. The man who 
found how to use this cord to bend a piece of wood, which 
would give him power to speed its arrow on its swift, 
deadly, but silent flight into the breast of his enemy, must 
have been known as the Edison of his time. Certainly this 
simple use of textiles gave him the necessary: protection 
which enabled him to travel in enemy lands. Keep in mind 
that the power which this cord gave him remained the 
greatest discovery for man’s protection until passing cycles 
of time brought the discovery of metals and gunpowder. 

You may rest assured that this early user of textiles, a 
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“Cord User,’ was not hesitant in using the cord as the 
means of transmitting power to a wooden spindle which 
enabled him to start a fire. As a Boy Scout, you knew this 
procedure as the “bow method”’ of starting a fire. It did 
not take him long to see the possibilities of using these 
strands bound together in the form of a net as an improved 
method of catching fish. This in turn increased his food 
supply, which gave him more time for thinking and further 
enjoyment of his status. I cannot believe that he was long 
in developing the use of this cord to snare and hold wild 
animals until he could tame them as. beasts of burden. As 
soon as he had tamed these animals, he must have learned 
how to take strips of bark and weave them into baskets to 
increase the load he could place upon his carrier. 

Somewhere along the line, probably it was the early 
woman, someone discovered that various roots and berrtes 
gave stain or color to basket or body, and the cheerful note 
of color was added to life—taking away a small bit of drab- 
ness of early primitive living. 

Perry Walton in his book, The Story of Textiles, says 
“A bit of cloth—whether it be woolen or cotton, linen or 
silk—ts one of the most interesting evidences of man’s climb 
from the days of savagery to 20th Century civilization.” 
He goes on to say, ‘As one notes how finely spun and how 
intrically woven are the threads and how beautiful often is 
the design, the wonder grows that a piece of cloth can be 
so dextrously fashioned.’’ And yet as one reads of the pains- 
taking efforts spread over many Centuries which man has 
put forth to attain perfection in spinning, weaving and dye- 
ing, the wonder fades in admiration of the infinite pains 
that he has taken to perfect the art. All of this an art 
dedicated to better living and better comforts of men and 
women. 

You have only to consider the average man or woman on 
the streets, in the homes and in the churches, to realize how 
this huge industry ministers to their needs and comforts. 


\\ Was Tah 


“I said, ‘In case of any trouble the loom has a little tinkling bell 
signal.’ Listen for it.” 
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Man’s first contact with a manufactured article is his pants 
of the three-cornered style. If these pants were not made 
of a fabric that contributed to our comfort, we quickly ex- 
pressed our disapproval before we were yet able to talk. 
White-clad doctors and nurses brought us into this world 
and tenderly laid us between soft, soothing sheets. As we 
grew up, textiles shielded our bodies from rain, cold, snow 
and protected our tender skins from sharp burrs and thorns. 

We bring into our homes sugar, flour, fruits and other 
necessities wrapped in textiles. And in these homes we 
have added curtains, draperies, towels, mattresses, spreads, 
rugs and carpets. We spend restful hours sometimes read- 
ing a book bound in cloth or dining at a table covered with 
shining oilcloth, or maybe the finest linens or damasks. 
Upon finishing the meal, we return to our textile upholster- 
ed chair to relax in the soft glow of our favorite lamp, the 
rays of which are softened by a fine decorative shade made 
from finely-woven textiles. 

Then what is more refreshing than to clothe oneself in 
broadcloth pajamas and stretch between the soothing sur- 
faces of freshly laundered percale sheets for sleep and rest ? 
With morning and the new day, it is the bath and the brisk 
towel rub-down that prepares us for the events ahead; then 
striding forth clad in textiles to meet the occasion of the 
day. 

It is not only the songs of Easter Morn, the blooming 
flowers, the budding trees and the songs of the birds that 
tell us Spring is here, but just as forcibly we are told by 
the bright colors and designs of the textiles that we see 
in the Easter Parade. Then, too, think of the enchantment 
that surrounds the bride clothed in folds of delicate laces 


and veiled in the sheerest of fabrics: also, the traditional 
blue that she must wear, and the quiet, somber, formal 
clothes of the groom as he stands waiting at the altar. 


So is each day of our lives, each important occasion that 
we celebrate even to the end when our bodies, stilled in 
death and wrapped in a shroud laid on the soft folds of 
silk, textiles have protected, aided and enriched our lives 
and souls. 

Yes, Son, you are working in an industry devoted to 


better living. It is no mean art to convert those dirty, un- 
sightly bales of cotton into the beautiful fabrics we see 


every day, Mastery of the art does not come overnight. It 
takes time, experience, and above all. hard work. 


Since the appearance of the first letter to ‘‘Dear Son’’ (July 15, 1947, issue 
of. TEXTILE BULLETIN), there have been a number of good-natured inquiries 
as to the young man’s progress. The author, a populer and widely-known mill 
superintendent, says that ‘‘the student is having the customary experience 
adjusting himself to the world off the college campus He is finding that 
gaining the necessary practical experience is not all ‘rah, rah!’ He is finding 
that life is real, and is awakening slowly ‘(cruelly perhaps) but surety to the 
fact that he is not going to revolutionize the industry overnight.’ The accom- 
panying letter is in reply to ‘“‘Son’s’’ claim that there is no romance in the 
textile industry. 
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By L. E. RICHARDS, Consultant, Spray (N.C.) Cotton Mills 


N planning an employee relations program it should be 
realized that proper recognition has been denied the 
textile worker for many years, not because he has not de- 
served it, but primarily because familiarity and constant 
association in a textile community takes its toll of the work- 
er's obvious merits. It is easy for us in the textile industry 
to see the importance of the man in the steel industry, for 
he helps in the production of the automobile, which gives 
us so much pleasure; to see how important the paper maker 
is, for he makes paper for printed material and the dollars 
which buy us things; to see the value of the farmer, for he 
produces our food. There always is glamour in the other 
fellow’s job. | 
ea Spray Cotton Mills management believes that it has 
found one medium for bringing to its employees a realiza- 
tion that they are important—important at their work, in 
their communities and in thetr church affairs. 

In order to develop job pride, a sense of importance and 
to set up a goal for all employees, the personnel of Spray 
Cotton Mills (with management and office workers not 
allowed to vote) ballotted to choose a person they consid- 
ered the ‘Solid American Typical Textile Employee.” They 
picked a doffer, Obie Earles, a man who has worked 22 
years in the industry. He has been a faithful and steady 
worker, for in the last 14 years he has not ‘‘laid out’’ a day 
on his own accord. He is a member, deacon and secretary 
of the Sunday School of the Church of Brethren. He also 
is interested in civic affairs. 

Here is a character sketch of the man chosen for this dis- 
tinction. Dark eyes peer out from the face of this intense, 


good-looking man, Intenseness characterizes this man; he. 


is forceful in everything he does, and is one of the top pro- 
ducers in the mill. He has a ready smile that results from 
a happy and contented home life, pride in his work and 
pride in his family. Mr. Earles has a talented and charm- 
ing wife, the former Beatrice Pratt, who teaches Sunday 
is both gifted 
and attractive, does well in her school and music studies. 
They own an attractive home on Kings Mill Road in the 


School, and their daughter Barbara Jean, 13, 


adjoining town of Leaksville, which is tastefully furnished, 
livable and comfortable. 
Obie Earles deserves this “Solid American, Typical 


Textile Employee’ award, and has been presented a lov- 


Here Obie Earles receives the loving cup voted to him by fellow em- 
ployees at Spray Cotten Mills. 
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Obie Earles and his wife and daughter live in an attractive home. At top 

is a view of the house front; they are gathered around the dining room 

table below. 


ing cup by the Friendship Club of Spray Cotton Mills. He 
believes that the textile worker can well be proud of his 
chosen vocation, since his wages, working conditions, home 
and community are equal to or perhaps better than those 
of workers in other fields. | 

Of course, the contest mentioned above is only one 
meager way to give recognition. Recognition is of such 
importance to man that it is rated by psychologists as a 
fundamental want. If this be true, and we know it is, mod- 
ern industry must utilize every means at its command to 
satisfy this want. Some industries: have failed their super- 
visory force because they have neglected to furnish train- 
ing to supervisors which will give them an understanding 


of themselves and of the people who work for them. Train-, 


ing itself is a means of recognition for the supervisor, and 
if in turn this training provides knowledge and understand- 
ing of people it readily can serve a two-fold purpose. I am 
not advocating a course in psychology, for that is not what 
superintendents, overseers and second hands want. They 
want basic, factual material that will help them in their 
daily contacts, and give them ways and means to better their 
relations with the employees for whose efforts they are re- 
sponsible. The supervisors want to know about such things 
as are discussed in this article, and how they too can cater 
to this inner urge of mankind; both top management and 
the supervisory force should become familiar with the art 
of giving recognition. 
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| THE NEW “ACROSS-THE-BOARD” DETERGENT 


MAN-BUILDING POWERS 


By W. M. McLAURINE 


OME time ago, I heard a speech on the above subject 
and it caused me to desire to enlarge upon the theme, 
believing there maf be immediate values to the textile in- 
dustry in exploring some ideas of this type today. While 
the textile industry has made great progress during its late 
years—so much that it is almost unbelieveable—yet it is al- 
ways necessary to keep some constructive ideas at work to 
prevent coasting. 

During the war, when manpower was so scarce, the War 
Manpower Commission developed various courses known 
as the Training-Within-Industry program. They were short 
intensive courses for foremen and sub-executives in the in- 
telligent management of men, job and job relation train- 
ing. The facts of life regarding men and jobs were pulled 
out logically, and forcefully, and intensively given to thou- 
sands of groups of people in all types of industries, includ- 
ing the textile industry. It was a fine job. 

These courses with their directness and logic played a 
great part in enabling industry to meet its obligations. They 
gave'to industry a momentum that ’still carries it in these 
post-war days. 

Some industries are enlarging the work and still carry on, 
realizing the great man-building power that it gave and can 
still give. Others think that the war and its demands are 
over and that the status quo can now be employed. The 
purpose of this article is to stimulate the indifferent with 
the fact that man-building powers in the textile industry do 
not develop without motivation and direction. With this 
idea in mind, the writer has thought that a series of articles 
on the subject of ““Man-Building Powers” in the textile in- 
dustry might be of value. 

This series of of articles will be an attempt to answer the 
question, ‘‘What Can The Textile Industry Do To Develop 
Its Man-Building Powers?” In attempting to answer this 
question in this article, the writer will deal with generali- 


ties. while in those that.follow there will be specific prob-. 


lems, analyses and suggested solutions.. There will be no 
attempt to work out foolproof ideas, however, the sugges- 


tions will be stimulating and can perhaps help the person- 


nel manager in making out such courses as may specifically 
apply to his own organization, 

Now, answering our question in general terms we shall 
State: 

(1) Every textile organization should have a careful and 
intelligent employment program. It should know job 
analyses and manpower qualifications. It should have, in 
so far as practicable, progressive job employment. There 
should be no blind alleys. There should be avenues for 
progress. 

(2) This means that there should be an analysis of job 
relations and a knowledge of manpower requirements. The 
worker should clearly understand not only his job and job 
relationship, but he should be thoroughly informed about 
all policies of the company, both externally and internally. 

(3) This means that within the industry there must be an 
educational department and a sensible induction policy thus 
giving to the worker all knowledge that will enable him to 
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fit properly within the organization. If the worker needs 
special training or extra training, there should be some spe- 
cific provision for such and properly functioning. 

(4) All workers should be impressed with the value of 
such care and instruction and no better way to find this out 


is known other than that the workers and supervisory force 


with whom he is assaciated preach and practice these 
policies. This means that the supervisory force understands 
and believes in company policies and co-operates fully in 
their execution. 

(5) Workers must be impressed with the fact that there 
are two kinds of promotion available—horizontal, which is 
possible for every man, and vertical, which is not always 
possible for all. 

(6) Workers should know and understand their jobs— 
human and physical—in detail, and so must the supervisors, 


_ The problem of supervision will be dealt with rather com- 


pletely because in this field many grievances arise. 

(7) Workers must be impressed with the idea of thrift 
and frugality along with their economic and productive 
policies. The human side must always be evident. 

(8) Safety policies and their reasons must be thoroughly 
taught and applied with a co-operative appreciation for 
same, 

(9) The causes for labor turnover—its costs and its 
cures, 

(10) 

(11) 

(13) 

(14) Leadership qualities and powers. 

(15) Suggestions. 

What are some of the facts dealing with these topics ? 
These topics and many more should be carefully worked 
out by the personnel department. They should be worked 
out not theoretically, but from actual experience, and when 
necessary for improvement should be modified. 

Employees should not feel that some ironclad and in- 
elastic system has been superimposed upon them. Employees 
must feel that they and the employers have common and 
co-operative interests in the social and economic progress 
of that particular industrial unit. 


Creating interest on the job. 

The follow-up and rating workers. 
Records and reports. 

Absenteeism and tardiness. 


The employees must be assured that management is un- 
selfishly taking care of their physical and mental well-be- 
ing. Living and working conditions must be the best possi- 
ble within the financial ability of the organization and 
should be maintained on such a basis that they will mani- 
fest themselves in the social and economic outlook of the 
worker as he leaves the plant or village and takes his place 
in the larger social group. Pride is a good word in man- 
building power—pride of personality—pride of organiza- 
t10N. 

This article sets the trend for future articles. 

Mr. McLaurine is well-known throughout the textile industry as the retired 
secretary-treasurer of the American Cotton Manufacturers Association and a 
contributor to various periodicals. 


of which this is the first 
breath.’’ 


He states that the current series of articles, 
installment, will continue ‘‘until I run out of 
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‘The Rapid Changes 
taking place 
m Weaving 


such as Saran, Vinyon, Velon, etc., 


cul forthe mast experienced 


Ie calls for the careful analysis and decision as to the 
weight, finish and style of heddle (1) to be used for 

the particular warp yarn, and for the design to be 
i woven-— the type frame (2) and its accessories — the oe 
particular reed (3)—drop wires (4), shuttle (5), ete. 


~All this we are in position to advise and help you 

with, free of obligation. 
Specily and use 

le-Hed- Col Loom Harness Equipment 


(Flat Steel Heddles, Frames, Reeds, Southern Shuttles) 
Made by 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG.CO. 


2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


and 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION 
i 621 East McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C. 


QUALITY LOOM HARWESS EQUIPMENT 
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The Results 


lextile Tests 


By JOB J. MILLS, Consulting Engineer, Greenville, S. C. 


UR cotton mills no longer belong to a one-fiber indus- 

try, or to one in which a single system of manufacture 
is universally employed. Nowadays, we are concerned with 
many types of synthetic, animal and vegetable fibers in 
All of these fibers do not have the same 
They do not behave alike under mill conditions, 
or respond in a similar manner to a given sequence of 
machinery. They are being furnished in many diameters and 
lengths, and we are mixing them in-complex blends. 


addition to cotton. 
properties. 


us have made modifications in. some of our 
existing machines in order to produce certain kinds of 
synthetic and blended yarns. And several of our straight- 
line cotton mills have installed new units of special equip- 


Many of 


ment and are spinning yarns from longer staple lengths that 
were processed entirely on the worsted system until recently. 
The possibility of our present wide range of fibers is almost 
limitless, and a demand for new and better fabrics is being 
made of us every day. 

The invasion of new fibers into our mills, together with 
the alteration of some of our machines that has followed. 
while of vast importance, is by no means our most important 
progress. Our most important progress today is the open- 
mindedness with which we regard the needs of our indus- 
try—our realization that well-organized testing procedure— 
the basis of research, development and products control— 
essential to the prosperity of our mills. 

Many of our larger mills now have adequately equipped 
and well-staffed laboratories that function as a service de- 
partment for production. While this service department 
function is good within itself, it is not enough, in my opin- 
ion, if we take full advantage of the offerings of our labora- 
tories. I am of the belief that our maximum benefit can be 
derived from testing procedure only if we operating men 
and our laboratory technicians tackle our problems as a 
hand-in-glove proposition. 
portant for our technicians and development men to under- 


I believe that it is equally im- 


stand manufacturing principles, and for us, as production 
men, to take an active interest in our laboratories and know 
how to evaluate the test results that are handed to us. We 
cannot afford to look upon test reports as pieces of paper 
with little meaning. They are records of performance that 
not only serve as an index for what we are doing, but also 
These 
arise through con- 


they reflect trends that guide us to improvements. 
trends do not appear overnight. They 
tinual, long-range test investigations. 
Looking again at the fibers we spin, we have definite 
information regarding the chemical properties of most of 
them and we have some suspicions what a few of their 
Yet. 


actually, we know little about the relaiionship of length, 


physical properties mean in terms of manufacture. 


denier, and strength of fibess and what bearing these quali- 
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ties have on carding and drafting. And still more important, 
we do not know how to take full advantage of fiber proper- 
tres in the cloth we make from them. . 

We now have instruments for accurately measuring the 
strength, fineness and length of fiber. And there is no small 
likelihood that we shall be able to work out ratios between 
fiber properties and translate ‘hem into better yarn and cloth. 
In addition to the research value of these fiber testing 1n- 
struments, they have applications to the practical side of our 
work. For instance, they. will give us more information 
about the staple characteristics of the waste we make at 


some of our machines. They are means by which we may 


find out why the toppings on some of our cards are rich in 


spinnable staple and some ¢ 
same stock and settings. 


arry a low percentage, using the 


Some few years ago, the method that we used for testing 
laps was a tedious, inaccurate and long-drawn-out affair. It 
was the sort of a job that none of us liked to do, and as a 
result laps were not checked often. usually after overhaul- 
ing a picker, or after a major breakdown. We did not get 
much of an idea about the sheeting of laps back then—a 
sort of catch-as-catch-can proposition. Several years ago, it 
was not uncommon to find pickers operating in mills on 
which the evener motions had not been functioning for 
months, exhaust pipes and fans that were in such a state of 
maintenance that uniform. s« reening was impossible, and 
laps that varied as much as four ounces per yard. Before 
the lap meter came to our mills, laps really got bad before 
they were caught, and in many cases, they were not caught 
at the pickers. Not too infrequently, our picker trouble got 


into the spinning room before it was detected. 


The lap meter that we use today to test our laps has aided 
us materially in the control of the counts in our mills. This 
machine unrolls a lap, cuts off one-yard lengths, and deposits 
them on precision built scales. In addition to allowing us 
to accurately weigh a complete lap, yard for yard, in a few 
minutes, the lap meter permits us to observe the sheeting of 
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| || STRAIGHT SIDE 


| WARP SPINNING 


BOBBIN 
The SONOCO Straight Side Warp Spinning 
Bobbin represents the’ greatest improve- 
4 : z ment in warp spinning to be made in re- 
cent years... 
Because the parallel outside surface of the 
SONOCO Bobbin provides more even ten- 


sion from top to bottom in spinning... 


Because the parallel smooth surface of the 
SONOCO Bobbin permits higher speed de- 
livery on spooler and... 


Because the principle of a straight side 
bobbin fitting a straight side spindle acorn 
without contact is fundamentally correct 
design. | 


Sonoco Propucts CoMpPANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 


OnT sc CONN. 
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UND NOSE 


ACTS AS 
DRIVING 
BUSHING 


The spindle top fits the : 
“cushion grip’ with a 
gentle squeeze to make : 
top-drive contact, which a 


breaks sharp and easy with- 
out drag or pull in doffing. 


Regardless of seating position, 
the SONOCO Warp Spinning 
Bobbin cannot bind or make 
drive contact with spindle at 
base — because bobbin has 
straight sides and spindle 
acorn is not tapered... Thus 
uniformly easy doffing is a 
fact with SONOCO Bobbins. 


PAPER CARRIERS 
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each yard as it passes between the unrolling mechanism and 
weighing tray. We have long since been aware that the 
evenness of the sheeting of our laps is just as important as 
maintaining close weight tolerances. This machine provides 
us with means of evaluating both of these. It would be 
nothing short of a nightmare for us to attempt to operate a 
modernly-equipped plant with abbreviated processes, with- 
out the aid of the lap meter. | 

The graphic sliver tester is another instrument that is of 
common use in our mills. This machine gives us an index 
of the variation that exists in the sliver and roving. It 
operates on the principle of subjecting a mass of fibers to 
pressure between two revolving wheels, one of which is 
free to move in the vertical plane, and recording the up and 
down movement of this wheel as the sample is being passed 
through the instrument. There are two sets of grooves on 
the revolving wheels furnished with the sliver tester; one 
being one-eighth of an inch wide (for sliver) and the other 
being ‘one-sixteenth of an’ inch wide (for roving). The 
pressures at which sliver and roving are subjected in these 
revolving grooved wheels are approximately 1,600 and 
2,500 pounds per square inch, respectively. 

The horizontal lines on the graph paper used with this 
instrument are spaced ‘at one-tenth of an inch intervals, 
each of which represents one one-thousandth of an inch of 
compression difkerence between the faces of the grooved 
wheels. In operating the sliver tester, the sample is placed 


Lybrand Heads South Carolina $.1.A. 


James B. Lybrand was elected general chairman of 
the South Carolina Division of the Southern Textile 
Association following the group's Spring meeting at 
Parker High School, Greenville, April 3. Mr. Ly- 
brand, formerly chairman of the group's carding and 
spinning section, is overseer of carding at the Green- 
ville plant of Mills Mill, a Reeves Bros., Inc.. sub- 
sidiary. He succeeds J. L. Adams, superintendent of 
Beaumont Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, as general chair- 
man. R. A. Taylor, assistant superintendent of Norris. 
Cotton Mills Co., Cateechee, was named chairman of 
the carding and spinning section. 

Besides Job. J. Mills, whose paper is published on 
accompanying pages, the 150 Operating executives 
heard. Nathaniel M. Mitchell. president of Barnes 
Textile Associates, Boston, Mass.. discuss the textile 
industry in India. India’s textile industry is - the 
world’s third largest (behind the United States and 
Great Britain), said Mr. Mitchell. Operating condi- 
tions in Indian mills are perfectly terrible because they 
always pick the most difficult way of doing some- 
thing.’’ The wage scale there is about $5.38 weekly 
for a feeder tender up to $42 weekly for an overseer— 
less than half the American scale. Textile plants in 
India are not unlike those in the United States. he 
said, except that most of the machinery is English- 
made and spinning is of the narrow gauge type. 
Family trusts have operated the mills for generations. 
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between the faces of the grooved wheels and the recording 
pen is adjusted to the center or zero line on the graph 
paper. The distance between the faces of the grooved. 
wheels, at the starting point, is given by an index rack 
arrangement located at the pivot point on the lever arm on 
which the recording pen is mounted. The percentage of 
variation -in the test sample is determined by dividing the 
vertical movement of the recording pen by the distance 
between the faces of the grooved wheels when the recording 
pen is adjusted at the center or zero line. For example, let 
us assume that the distance between the faces of the grooved 
wheels in testing a sliver were found to be 50 one-thou- 
sandths when the recording pen has been adjusted. Let us 
now assume that the vertical movement of the recording pen 
has been three spaces (three one-thousandths) below and 
five spaces (five one-thousandths) above the center line. 
Therefore, the percentage of variation would be eight one- 
thousandths divided by 50. one-thousandths; namely, 16 
per cent. 

The sliver tester is arranged with two speeds—one where 
the graph paper travels inch for inch with the test sample, 
and another where it travels only three inches for every yard 
of the sample being tested. Those of us who have used this 
instrument extensively realize that graphs plotted on a given 
sample at these two speeds do not show the same degree of 
variation. As a result of this difference, some of us have 
bécome inclined to feel that the ‘instrument does not offer 
much. The fact is that the graphic sliver tester has already 
done a great deal in aiding us to dig deeper into some of 
our questions. 

We learned by hard experience that the breaking strength 
of our yarn increased, and the ends down at our spinning 
frames reduced, when we used lighter sliver. The sliver 
tester verified for us that lighter sliver had less variation 
inch to inch than heavier sliver. It showed us that the 
variation found in heavier sliver increased in the drafting 
mechanisms of our drawing, roving and spinning frames. 
This instrument has also pointed out other things that are of 


no little interest. It has indicated to us that our card sliver 


is more even inch for inch after the stripping cycle, and that 
variation increases as the cylinders and doffers become 
loaded. We were not aware that the cross lay of fibers in a 
card web had a bearing on the uniformity recordings and 
drafting quality of sliver. We had no idea that a lot of our 
irregularities could be traced to such small things as worn 
trumpets. 

Strictly speaking, all of our testing instruments are not 
infallible. We, too, have not been infallible in some proce- 
dures that we have been known to employ in the use of 
some of our instruments. It is necessary that we use judg- 
ment along with testing, to really profit by it. While the 
sliver tester is quite valuable to us, it does not reflect varia- 
tions that come from small patches of damaged card cloth- 
ing, and machine made neps caused by narrow felting 
streaks on card cylinders. Yet, better judgment tells us: that 
things of this kind have no place in the production of good 
yarn. 

The tensile strength values that some of us have obtained 
from our skein and cloth-breaking machines have not always 
represented the best that we could do. We cannot afford to 
disregard abnormally low values and say that they are caused 
by discrepancies on the part of the testing machine operator. 
We have realized by studies of these low values that many 
of them originate in our processing machinery. We also 
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Arrows indi- 
cate how 
ideal repaired | 
whorl and | 
lengthened 
blade to mill 
specifications 


LITTLE CHANGES 
MAKE BIG DIFFERENCES 


Leading mills are finding they not only save time but improve 


quality when all spinning spindles and bobbins are uniform in 
size and style. They are finding, too, that Ideal can change their. 
present spindles at a fraction of the cost of replacements. Shown 
above are a few of the many type spindles Ideal has changed to 


mill specifications. 


RCK 


A Smooth, Glessy, Bleck 
| Rust-Resisting Finish for Flyers 


If you are having difficulties, due to too many kinds of spindles, 
Ideal can save you time and money——-so why not investigate the 


possibilities of standardizing on your favorite type of spindle. 


Ideal’s precision workmanship assures exact conformity to your 


specifications. 


IDEAL MACHINE SHOPS, 


BESSEMER CITY, NORTH CAROLINA 


24TH YEAR OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE TO TEXTILE MILLS 
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Armstrong’s Cork Cots have extra friction 


‘The highly frictional surface of Armstrong’s Cork ptt 
Cots eliminates eyebrows. This extra “grip’’ carries 
clearer waste well back onto the clearer boards, so 
there’s no danger of waste’s dropping off or being 

- nipped into the work. Thus cléarer picking is mini- 
mized and the number of slubs is reduced. At the 


EXTRUSION PROCESS PRODUCES 
SEAMLESS CORK COTS 


same time, cork reduces clearer waste as much as DIRECTION OF ak am, \PRESSURE 

fifty per cent COMPRESSION, * HERE 
The extra “grip” of Armstrong’s Cork Cots also ' BAKING ZONE 

gives you more uniform drafting and helps pro- CENTER ROD PRESSURE 


ai RELEASED HERE 
duce top-quality yarn. Their resilience and uniform- 


ity mean fewer ends down per thousand spindle hours, 


OUTSIDE TUBE” 


so your operators do less piecing up. These cots re- Pon 
cover quickly from most laps and hard ends. They ! 
won't flow under roll weighting. And since they are | 


extruded, they have no hard or soft spots to grip the 
yarn unevenly. 

. Ask your Armstrong representative for samples, 
prices, and additional information on Armstrong’s 
clean-running Cork Cots. Or write today 

to Armstrong Cork Co., Textile Products 
Dept., 8204 Arch Street, Lancaster, Penna. 


Armstrong's Cork Cots have no structural 
weakness to cause premature breakdown. 
Each cot is uniform in density from inside to 
outside, from end to end. Each compresses 
evenly, spins stronger yarn. 


ARMSTRONG’S 


CORK COTS 
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discovered that we could obtain slightly higher tensile values 
for cloth by a quick tightening of one of the holding jaws 
after the testing machine had started into motion. We 
cannot excuse this little trick by saying that our tensile 
machines are not foolproof. We now consider that the 
results we obtained through the use of this trick were not 
true values. We have looked a little further into it, and are 
led to believe that we had been toying with a strength- 
stretch relationship that may be of real value to us, if we 
knew more about it. 


We have become aware that such properties as tensile, 


stretch, abrasion, porosity, rupture, shrinkage and flex are 
indexes that determine the suitability of cloth for particular 
usages. We are likewise aware that these properties are not 
only influenced by fiber properties, but also by things that 
we do in the mill. Over the years, testing procedure has 
had a pretty rough row to chop in overcoming our belief 


that our industry was purely a mechanical one in which 


there was little new for us to learn. We no longer adhere 
to the idea that testing in our mills is more of an art than a 
science. As a result, we are already being rewarded with 
better techniques. 


Mr. Mills’ paper was presented before the Spring meeting of the Southern 


Textile Association's South Carolina Division at Parker High School, Greenville, 
April 3. 
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By HAROLD ASHTON, Manager, Arrow and Westcroft Mills, Courtaulds, Ltd., England 


Mee has happened in the field of rayon staple de- 
velopment since I first visited your country in 1935 
and though we have both seen the misuse of the fruits of 
hber technology in some parts of the. world, we have to- 
gether escaped the major dangers of allowing our work to 
be prostituted on the basis of substitution for political or 
anti-social ends. In both our countries rayon, staple has 
emerged as a major factor in textile production and offers 
today a wonderful opportunity for the expression of per- 
sonality and technical skill in the manufacture of textile 
materials based on merit development and aimed at con- 
sumer satisfaction. 

It is our responsibility as textile technologists to see that 
_ this is and continues to be our long-term aim despite the 
temptations and distractions which on the short view may 
deflect some of us from our path. The man-made fibers of 
today are the fruit of long-term fundamental research pa- 
tiently conducted in laboratories, colleges, universities and 
work shops. Fundamental research is and must be a con- 
tinuing process, but it must be matched by an equal quality 
of technology or applied research able to match in speed 
of development and application for peaceful and construc- 
tive ends, the achievements of our fundamental scientists, 
who are extending at a fearful rate the boundaries of 
human knowledge of the nature of matter and natural 
forces. It has been said ‘‘that knowledge not applied is use- 
less’. and though I could not subscribe to this as a uni- 
versal axiom I am certain it is very true of the field of tex- 
tile technology. It is for this reason that in the present stage 
of development of spun rayon I regard technology as the 
key to the future. 

The problems of the technologist in spun rayon have 
been made more complex by the necessity to develop the 
use of the new fibers in and through the pattern of existing 
conventional spinning systems. While this approach render- 
ed possidle a quick getaway into volume production, it also 
has involved the acceptance of limitations on the ultimate 
quality of our production which we must regard as tem- 
porary and the responsibility of the technologists, working 
in collaboration with the machinery builder, to remove. In 
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facing the problems, we cannot be content merely to tinker 
with existing processes of fiber manipulation but must be 
bold enough to burst the bounds of conventional concep- 
tions of processing equipment and compel advances by mak- 
ing forays into other fields of achievement and fefocussing 
the knowledge thus gained onto our specific problems. As. 
I see it, we have two outstanding problems: (a) the devel- 
opment of a satisfactory sliver-making technique over the 
full range of desirable fiber dimensions; and (b) the devel- 
ment of long drafts with control over the full range of 
desirable fiber dimensions. 


As. I have said before, I still regard the desirable fiber 
dimensions as including a free range over staple lengths of 
from one to four inches, at least, with a filament denier range 
of from one to eight, in any combination. This minimum 
range is in my view essential if we are to command the full 
potential of staple fibers, of whatever kind, in finished per- 
formance and involves a close study of fiber character, 
staple, length and denier in relation to the yarn count range 
over which these can be processed. Here let me say that, 
as a visitor to your country, I have been very much im- 
pressed by the tempo of your increasing experience in these 
fields, made possible by the provision and installation of 
new and modified spinning equipment on a scale, which for 
many reasons we have not yet been able to achieve. The 
range and enterprise of your work in pursuing our common 
goal, in tow-to-top conversion methods, modified drafting 
systems, direct spinning technique and non-woven fabrics, 
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apart from the application of some of the results obtained 
to natural fibers in the form of your American worsted 
spinning system, I find most exciting. It also reveals how 
profound has already been the effect of rayon staple on the 
previous conceptions of fiber manipulative processes. We, 
too, have been at work in all these ways, and though we 
have not yet been able to achieve such a plethora of experi- 
ence of new equipment in actual production as have you, 
we are making steady progress as our understanding of the 
nature of our problems expands, 


Sliver- Making ‘Technique 


You would be the first to admit, I think, that despite the 
variety of your experience in this field we have both a long 
way to go before we can claim to have mastered this prob- 
lem. The limitations revealed either to process, staple or 
denier, of all results so far achieved with modified carding 
methods or tow-to-top conversions compel us to contem- 
plate the possibility of working out some new or radically 
different approach to sliver-making. The requirements are 
simple to state. They involve the provision of a satisfactory 
fiber dispersal technique combined with a method of fiber 
condensation and sliver assembly and the key lies in the 
dispersal technique. As we see it, the solution 1s only to 
be found by close collaboration between the fiber manufac- 
turer, whose task it is to produce fibers easily dispersible as 
individuals, and the textile technologists, together with the 
engineers, working out an application of aero-dynamics to 
the dispersal and control of individual fibers in the mass. 
Work now proceeding in England on these lines shows 
more than a little promise of providing the answer. 


Long-Drafting Technique With Long Fibers 


The progress already made in the United States in this 
field, exemplified by your Inter-Draft and Super-Draft ma- 
chines for preparatory stages and the Z-2 and apron draft- 
ing systems as applied to ring spinning, convince me that 
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we are within reach of a satisfactory method of combining 
long-draft with control of a variety of staple lengths and 
deniers as soon as we have command of the full range of 
fiber dimensions in sliver form to present to them 


Direct Spinning 


The limitations of an obvious approach to spun rayon 
production, direct spinning, are many. The destruction of 
intrinsic fiber properties and the consequent effects of this 
on the performance of finished materials are serious handi- 
caps which may, however, be overcome, or at least mini- 


emized. Should it prove possible for the fiber manufacturer 


to close or narrow the price gap between suitable tows and 
baled staple, a very interesting position would at once arise. 
In the meantime, there are various uses where direct spun 
yarns may find an opportunity of capitalizing their defects 
as compared with spun rayon yarns produced from baled 
staple, such as combination yarns or spun rayon crepe yarns 
where the shrinkage propensities of direct spun yarns could 
be used to good advantage. 

Leaving for the moment these basic conceptions of the 


tasks confronting technologists in the machinery and the 


processing spheres, let us examine briefly what we are now 
doing with some of the fibers available today. It is quite 
obvious that in both our countries the pressure for produc- 
tion of standard qualities has slowed down temporarily the 
provision or rapid expansion of new or modified versions 
of existing fibers, At the same time, due to widening price 
disparities between available rayon staples and_ natural 
fibers, there has been heavy pressure to use rayon staples in 
ways that are not entirely desirable or which merit develop- 
ment. The fortunes of protein fibers so far will not mislead 
technologists who know that there is a very promising field 
for matched blends of protein and cellulosic fibers apart 
from their use in other directions. Wide as are the the uses 
to which viscose and acetate staples in their various permu- 
tations are being applied, we have not by any means yet 
seen the end of possible modifications of their characters or 
uses. A case in point is the use of Rayolanda, a modifica- 
tion of viscose by after-treatment and spun-dyed colors with 
both of which we have more experience in Great Britain 
than you have here. 


Rayolanda 


Rayolanda is the Courtauld brand name applied to viscose 
rayon staple chemically modified to render it amenable to 
dyeing with a wide range of wool dyestuffs whilst yet re- 
taining the direct dyeing athnity of viscose fibers. It has a 
characteristic fullness of handle due mainly to an improved 
fiber resilience as compared with unmodified viscose. It 
was first introduced for use in blends with wool on the 
worsted system in filament deniers of about 4.5. The dis- 
tinctive dyeing properties of Rayolanda render it particular- 
ly suitable for this, as by simple control of dyebath tem- 
perature solid or tone in tone effects with wool can be ob- 
tained in piece dyeing, in addition to the facility that in 
cross-dyed goods the Rayolanda content can be tinted off to 
reduce the chalk-like appearance sometimes apparent with 
viscose-wool blends. It is now also being made in deniers 
of 1.5 and three in staple lengths suitable for cotton ma- 
chinery, and some very interesting blends with both viscose 
and wool have been produced in this way. 

The use of two-inch, 4.5 denier Rayolanda in blends with 
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OTTON SYSTEM 


UNIT TYPE EQUIPMENT 


ED SYSTEM 


This Year With 


The Results From These: 
® INCREASED PRODUCTION 


Higher frame speeds 
More productive spindles 
Less frame stoppage 
Less ends down 

Better running work 


* IMPROVED YARN QUALITY 


No spinning doublings 

Less slubs, gouts and end. piecings 
Improved end piecings 

No “wild” or flying ends 


* LOWER MANUFACTURING COSTS 
Less spinning, cleaning and sweeping labor 
Improved and controlled waste salvage 
Less overhead per production unit 
Reduced spinner training time 


These benefits spell profits to 
you and better jobs for labor 


Continental Europe P neumafil Corpor ation 
and South America: 


LUWA, S. A. 
Zurich, Switzerland | Little Building, 


Canada: 


lan M. Haldane & Co. | , 
P.O. Box 54, London, Canada Boston 16, 
Mexico: 

Tecnotex, S. A., Monterrey 101, *Registered Mass. 


Mexico, D. F. Trade Mark | 


Pneumafil Corporation - Charlotte 6, N. C. 
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OPENING, PICKING, CARDING & SPINNING 


either wool or viscose and in particular with spun-dyed 
viscose colors on woolen machinery has revealed a very 
promising field of development in dress and coating fabrics, 
while flax spinners are producing yarns in 100 per cent 
Rayolanda because of its improved handle in cloth. You 
are certain to hear much more of this and other modifica- 
tions of cellulosic fibers. 


Spun Dyed Colors 


From the experience .already ‘accumulated with these 
colored fiber productions on all the spinning systems in 
Great Britain it is abundantly clear that large-scale develop- 
ments can be expected to follow the larger capacity which 
ultimately will be devoted to their production. A few 
examples of their use in finished cloth are available here 
for examination. Requirements will differ somewhat in the 
various trade sections, with woolen spinners calling for 
heavy, dark-blending shades with worsted and cotton spin- 
ners using lighter, brighter shades. 

Eleven colors including black are immediately available 
for cotton spinners and it is expected that brown will be 
added shortly, All these are in Class 5 for washing fastness 
and none are lower than Class 5 for light fastness, with 
half the colors in about Class 7. These performances in 
light and washing fastness, plus their ease of processing as 
compared with raw stock dyed fibers, make them very attrac- 
tive with regard both to price and quality for color work. 
The field thus opened for blending is of course almost in- 
finite. It is, however, very desirable to limit to a reasonable 
number the total range of solid, shades to be made by .the 


fiber producer. At the moment we are actively engaged in 
exploring, with specialist assistance, the whole field of fiber 
blending based on 11 colors. It is already clear that a very 
much wider range of apparent solid hues can be obtained 
by fiber blending and other interesting possibilities are be- 
ing increasingly revealed. A large amount of work is in- 
volved, but we hope within the next two years to be able 
to publish a complete range of examples, together with 
specifications for general use. I know that some cotton 
spinners will look askance at the prospect of colored fiber 
blending work, but I can only remind them that this is only 
one facet of the range of possibilities spun rayon develop- 
ment will bring in train in its march towards mass produc- 
tion on the basis of variety for merit development. 


Rayon Staple Cotton Blends 


For many years I have expounded the view that. cot- 
ton/rayon blending work based on an intelligent use of 
complementary fibers can extend the worthwhile use of both 
materials. The present price disparity between cotton and 
rayon staples offers both opportunities and dangers. It is 
very improbable that these disparities will persist, though 
while they remain, they obviously encourage development 
in this field. On the other hand, the present position carries 
the insidious risk of reckless substitution of lower priced 
rayon staples for cotton without due regard for consumer 
satisfaction or the future welfare of these blends. The in: 
tegrity and skill of the textile technologist is the surest 
safeguard that we can absorb the opportunities and avoid 
the dangers. 

Mr. Ashton’'s paper was presented before the April 7 meeting of the American 


Association of Textile Technologists in New York City. Acknowledgment. is 
made to the directors of Courtaulds, Ltd., for permission to publish this paper. 


Now Operating Pilot 


‘ American Machine Co. has announced the 
Pawtucket, R. I.. plant. The machinery on exhibition is laid 
out so as to create what is actually a pilot cotton mill within 
a large textile machine works. All equipment can be set in 


opening of new exhibition rooms at its 


Opening and picking in the new H & B American Machine Co. pilot mill 
in the firm’s plant at Pawtucket, R. I. 
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operation in a few minutes time, thus making it possible to 
follow the flow of the cotton from bale to twisted yarn, with 
each successive operation performed on the latest H & B 
preparatory cotton machinery. 

In one room combining opening and picking operations, 
cotton is fed through blending and waste feeders to a 
delivery apron and thence to a large blending hopper con- 
nected to H & B's tandem opening and cleaning unit. The 
cotton is then moved by air, through.a cleaning trunk to a 
condenser from which it is fed to a one-process picker by 
means of a rake distributor. The flow of the cotton from 
the opening line to the one-process picker is governed by an 
electrical switch control energized by the movement of the 
swinging plate in the hopper of the picker. 

The entire line of equipment very closely approximates 
the layout of an opening and picking room in a cotton mill. 
Cotton ts not handled from the time it is fed into the blend- 
ers until it is removed as a finished lap from the calendar 
section of the one-process picker... Laps produced on the 
picker are then weighed and trucked into an adjoining room 
for carding. 

Drawing, modern high-draft slubbing and long-draft 
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Saco-Lowell engineers have demonstrated that air 


currents can be one of the most efficient means of 
removing troublesome light particles of pepperleaf, 
seed fragments, and dust from the cotton. The re- 
sults obtained by mills which have installed one or 


more #11 Dust and Waste Extractors in the Opening 


Line have completely proven that the air-stream can 


remove a large quantity of dust and “ pepperleaf”. 
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A—Vertical Opener 
B — Connecting Trunk 


C —Reserve Box 


D—#11 Dust & Waste 
Extractor 


E —Discharge to #6 
Air Filter. 
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Vertical Opener with #11 Feed 


It has been standard practice to utilize 
the blooming and cleaning action of the 
“11 Dust and Waste Extractor by using 
this machine as the feeding unit for the 
#12 Lattice Opener. The success of the 
unit at this point prompted us to install 
the #ll before the Vertical Opener. 

The stock is carried from the feed table 
to the screen section of the #11 Extractor 
by the air current generated by the fan 
of the unit. The clean stock is condensed 
on the screen while the light particles of 
dirt and the dust are pulled 
by the air current, thus separat- 


ing trash from the good fiber. 


The Reserve Box of the #11 Dust and 
Waste Extractor provides a means of feed- 
ing the stock to the Vertical Opener more 
evenly, thus eliminating chokes, and 
making possible the formation of a more 
uniform feed to the remainder of the 
Opening Line. 

We would be pleased to have an 
opportunity to discuss this installation 
with you and to recommend means of 
improving the performance of your Open- 


ing Line. 


Saco-Lowell Shops 


BOSTON: Shops at BIDDEFORD, MAINE 


BRANCHES: CHARLOTTE, GREENVILLE, ATLANTA 
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OPENING, PICKING, CARDING & SPINNING 


spinning operations follow in succession. Also on display 
are twisting frames and a Model ''B” H & B rubber covering 


machine. A controlled humidification system has been in- 


ape 


stalled to assure the proper humidity for yarn manufacture. 

In addition to their use for display purposes, the rooms ’ 
are the initial proving grounds for experimental and devel- } 
opment work, conducted by plant engineers. Customers and 
interested textile men have been invited to visit this exhibt- 
tion at their convenience. 


4 
: 
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pletion of the first mechanical cotton picker ever made by 
assembly line methods. In the past all pickers have been 
made by individual machine shop methods, a total of about 
200 pickers having been produced in this manner during 
the past five years. ‘In the future,” a company spokesman 
remarked, “we expect to turn out that many in two or three 
months.’’ The impact on the nation’s economy, especially 
in the South, is potentially vast, it was pointed out. How- 
ever, it was noted by some that there would be few imme- 
diate gains for the farmer or the consumer since the in- 
creased production of mechanical pickers would fall short 
of demands created by farm labor shortages which devel- 
oped in the cotton belt during and after the war. 


Two Rayon Plants Planned By New Firms 


Two new producers in the rayon yarn manufacturing 
field; the first since 1931, have announced plans for large 
new plants to be constructed at an early date. American 
Development Co., a subsidiary of Beaunit Mills, Inc., New 
York, recently made known plans for a 20 million dollar 
rayon plant at Childersburg, Ala., which would employ 
about 2,500 persons and have a capacity of about 15 to 20 
million pounds of rayon yarn per year. 

United Rayon Corp., New. York, organized Feb. 26, has 
disclosed plans to construct a new plant with an annual 
production capacity of four million pounds of viscose fila- 
ment rayon and 28 million pounds of viscose staple fiber; 
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Roving frames are in the foreground of this view of the new H & B exhibition room. Carding and drawing machinery is in the background at 
left, spinning and‘twisting at right. 
Make First Assembly Line Cotton Picker a site for the proposed plant is yet to be selected. Oscar q 
3 Kohorn & Co,, Ltd., is the only stockholder at present in | 
The International Harvester Co. Feb. 17 announced com- a1 


United Rayon Corp., holding 50 shares for which it paid 
$50,000 and which constitutes the total issued and out- 
standing stock. Each share of stock will entitle a purchaser 
to a production warrant for purchase of a proportionate 
part of the corporation's output, once the new plant is in 
full production, the corporation stated. According to Unit- : 
ed Rayon Corp., the production warrants will entitle each >i 
holder to buy annually 600 pounds of viscose filament yarn, 
having an average denier of 150, or 2,300 pounds of viscose 
staple fiber, or a combination of the two. : 

I. Rogosin, president of Beaunit Mills, said the new plant 
at Childersburg would use the pot-spinning process to pro- 
duce its viscose filament and that the entire output of the 
plant would be consumed by Beaunit Mills. 

In spite of higher: building costs, textile firms are now 
contracting for better new buildings than they ever owned, 4 
according to Samuel B. Lincoln, vice-president of Lockwood | 
Greene Engineers, Inc. Mills today are cutting production 
corners by erecting highly modern plants, he said. Air con- 
ditioning for employee comfort and to aid processing, is 
being installed generally. Improved appearances for better 
work conditions have led to more general use of tile in place 
of the older type painted walls, he continued. Commenting 
on the trend to compensate for higher building costs and 
higher wages by securing more production from each square 
foot of mill area, Mr. Lincoln noted that one specific way é 
to get more production per square foot of floor space is by i: 
the design of better machinery. 
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costly ‘Ends Senn’ 
and get a more Uniform, 
Grease-free Sliver with 


me, 
Your Sliver’s Showing! 


drawing! 


Yessir, all along the line a poor sliver shows itself... 
in ends-down and resultant lagging production... in 
inferior finished yarn. Grease spotted slivers, too, con- 
tribute their share of production headaches. 

Medley tackled these problems at a spot where most 
of the trouble was known to be—the drawing sliver. 


Result? The Medley Drawing Frame—featuring the 
now famous “Eight Ends Up,” or the conventional 6 
ends up drawing with the sealed-in ball-bearing top 
rolls. The Medley top drawing rolls are ground to near 
zero tolerance giving the much sought uniformity in 
the drawing sliver—the sealed-in permanent lubrica- 


tion assures a grease-free sliver. 


Check with Medley —learn how your present draw- 
ing can be changed over to the more efficient Medley — 
watch “ends down” go down—production go up. 


Medley has it—or Medley will make it. 


The MEDLEY System, Inc. 


400 32nd ST., COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


’ Medley Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ga. ¢ Gastonia Roller, Flyer & Spindle Co., Gastonia, N. C. ¢ Allan Textile Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
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Weaving 


IDEA 


Part Four of a Series by H. F. WENRICH 


OME of today’s most promising young men are on their 
way up, getting there with ideas. To keep pace with 
these young men and to keep up with new, modern. ma- 
chinery, we older fellows must also be on the way with 
ideas. When something old fails to accomplish satisfactory 
results, then it becomes an immediate need to think up 
something new to turn the trick. Surely the employee with 
many years of experience should be able to match wits with 
any ambitious younger man. 

The writer well remembers one of a well-known loom 
builder’s leading road men remarking, “It’s best to start 
new hands on the automatic looms. including the breaking 
in of new fixers.”’ Any experienced fabric manufacturer 
would soon spot the fallacy of that advice. Modern looms 
running at high speeds with two or more shuttles must be 
handled by the best mechanics in the plant. The most ex- 
perienced weavers will turn out the best quality with the 
highest production. There is a reason—it requires years of 
background in any industry to obtain full efhciency on 
productive machinery, and the textile industry is no excep- 
tion. On new machinery, use the most experienced em- 
ployees if the need for a better product and more of it is 
the most important factor. 

Of course, weaving machinery is constantly on the match. 
The old hand-change multiple shuttle looms have no place 
in our. industrial economy, and often, within a few years 
after its inception, that modern piece of machinery becomes 


outmoded. Take as an example the modern S-6 loom. | 


Even with its post-war improvements, it has outmoded the 
S-5 and the other multiple automatics back to the Super 
Silk loom. And still, with all its many improvements, there 
are improvements which can be made on the S-6 loom. And 
if you are familiar with this modern loom—if you are.a 
weaver, inspector, loomfixer or foreman- -you stand as good 
a chance as any other person familiar with it to make some 
improvement that will promote the loom to greater possi- 
bilities. 

As an instance, when the picking shaft wears and shows 
end play, there is no adjustment that can be made on the 
front shaft bearing to take up the play.. It becomes neces- 
sary to loosen the back bearing and block out the boss to 
remove the play. Another idea that you may have is the 
prevention of loose waste clogging the pick-up remover 
hose. This trouble is encountered mostly on the hairy, dull 
and heavy yarns, but the trouble is there to be overcome. 
Just what is your idea? Can you work it into.a neat device 
that will require practically no attention? If you can, get 
started and accomplish something definite that will put cash 
in your pocket. Every plant in the country having such 
looms will welcome your gadget and you are on the road to 
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a few thousand extra for thinking up a workable solution. 

The same teasoning holds for the various motions re- 
quired to keep the loom in production: Not wishing to 
harp on the drop-wire motion, it is being brought back 
into this discussion for the simple reason that throughout 
the several articles, the plan is to show the evolution of an 
idea, and how one idea can breed ‘a litter of other ideas. 
So let us take the stop-motion once more as a subject on 
thinking up some device that will help in producing more 
and better cloth: From the first crude warp stop-motion 
idea, a gadget became an important loom device that be- 
came a need for the essential achievement in weaving diver- 
sified fabrics. But to reach its present position as a required 
loom motion, many experiments and tests and additional 
ideas polished the rough into a fine jewel. 

The principle idea of the motion is simplicity at its ut- 
most, yet it required many years of high-pressure salesman- 
ship to put the idea across. At the start, and for many 
additional years, textile men were frankly skeptical of the 
device. Their lack of vision in the possibilities of the mo- 
tion were discarded only after rayon’s phenomenal growth 
demanded the highest degree of workmanship and perfec- 
tron, 

Improvements came only by an incentive of gain, as in 
the earlier stages of development, only a few sales here and 
there gave any encouragement to the original inventor. A 
great number of annoying mechanical and warp yarn de- 
fects offered problems and so progress was practically nil. 


But as further improvements in the accuracy of the warp 


stop-motion continued to crop up, the device appeared to 
be finding more favor. Ideas started to crop up more and 
more, and inventors really got down to business in putting 
out competitive contrivances. The idea spread rapidly after 
synthetics touched the textile industry with its magic wand, 
and not only looms but other production machines became 
an issue for some form of stop-motion to be used in the 
making of a better yarn or. product. 

Now no highly specialized machinery can be run success- 
fully without the help of some type of safety device, In- 
centive of gain is also the logical reason why many clever 
craftsmen tinker around with an idea, and finally come up 
with some gadget that offers improvement over existing de- 
vices, or of which may be a radically new idea in concep- 
tion. Usually, however, a craftsman’s best bet is to give out 
something low in cost, but high in potential gain. Wilf 
he benefit sufficiently by his employer's liberality to keep 
on endeavoring to be more beneficial to his job, or will a 
pat on the back be the stipend that will supress future ideas 
and activities ? 


Let us see what next can be devised that will follow the 
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597,000 Yards 


Before Replacement 
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The first accurately checked test'run on Chatham 
A 100% Virgin Wool Slasher Cloth showed a pro- 


Exclusive Agent 

for the United States 
Oliver D. Landis, Inc. 
718 Queens Road 
Charlotte 7, N. C. 
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duction of 597,000 yards before the blanket had > 
to be replaced. This was 97,000 yards more than had 
ever been gotten by this mill on any other slasher 
cloth. Later runs in many mills prove that this is 
not an unusual record for this fine slasher cloth. 


Every ounce of Chatham Slasher Cloth is of 
the highest quality and is built to the same 
high standards which have made Chatham 
Blankets, Chatham Upholstery Cloth, and Chat- 


ham Homespuns famous throughout the world. 


Chatham Manufacturing Co. 
Elkin, North Carolina 
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path of least resistance in thinking up an idea and follow- 
ing it through to a successful gadget. Well, as everyone 
connected with a weave shed knows, harness shafts break 
and in falling, often cause a bad smash-out or imperfec- 
tion. Therefore, there are several approaches that are possi- 
ble to prevent serious damage to the cloth when a shaft 
breaks. Some few fixers have tread on this problem and 
came up with an excellent method of stopping the loom 
when ashaft is down. But many of these thinkers, after 
gadgeteering the shaft safety detector, failed to go further 
in progressing the useful gain of additional use of the elec- 
tric warp stop-motion. For a short breathing spell, examine 
the safety detectors shown in the: illustration and applied 
to different locations, but all making use of the motion as 
a means to an end. 

One of the simplest forms of a shaft safety detector 1s 
the placement of a wire across the loom arch. This can be 
a regular mount wire or other wire of about the same 
diameter. The wire is held up from contacting the metal 
arch by securing a strip of leather around the arch to serve 
as insulation. At the one end, regular single-power wire ts 
tinned and leads to the circuit wire between the drop-wire 
electrode head and the solenoid. Tied over each end of the 
mount wire and arch, a sling passes beneath the harness 
shafts upper heddle ribbons, loose enough to allow free 
inovement of the shedding harness. When the shafts are 
down in normal clearance, there can be approximately one- 
half inch allowable distance between the ribbon and sling. 
When a shaft breaks, cable cord loosens, or mount wire. 
jack eye or cable breaks, the shaft falls down and pulls the 
sling downward. The weight of the falling shaft is sufh- 
cient to pull the end of the mount. wire down upon the 
metal loom arch, thus causing a Circuit. 

There are other approaches to this same problem. On 
modern X-D looms, shaft supports are braced on the loom 
spreaders. When the harness set is placed in between the 
crank shaft and lay during mounting, the harness thus is 
supported preparatory to tying in. These two supports, 
one on each side, can be used as a basis for affixing a de- 
tector for fallen shafts. By using a strip of thin spring wire 


jack 
safety 


shaft safety detector device 


oo | &> 


shaft stands 
can be used to 
place safety 
detectors 


Various uses of safety devices, as deseribed by the author. 
¥ 
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running through an insulated segment so a sliding action 
prevails, a fallen shaft will cause the spring wire to con- 
tact the metal support, forming the circuit and stopping 
the loom. 

As an instance of how weaving plants can take advantage 
of new improvements—once gadgets—the shaft support 
can be used as an example. All looms without this attach- 
ment can be so equipped with a somewhat similar device 


~ merely by substituting angle iron into a suitable design and 


belting the improvised brackets to existing loom spreaders, 
or if necessary, directly to the floor. 

Just by examining the fallen shaft detector, the writer 
once came up with the idea of a broken dobby jack detector. 
Some looms were running on heavy monofilaments with 
two jacks to one shaft to help against breakages. An un- 
common number of: jack buttons, due to the heavy strain, 
were allowing the jacks to slip free from the back combina- 
tions. Looms were non-automatic, but equipped with filling 
detectors to stop the loom when a bobbin ran empty. Using 
the principles of loom stoppages from other forms of safety 
detectors, a gadget was rigged up one-half inch away from 
the resting position of the. jacks.so as to stop the loom if 
a jack broke .or slipped: off the back. A discarded picker 
rod, tinned at one end with an electric wire was positioned 
as shown, short lengths of picker sticks used as stands and 
insulation. Of course, if placed on automatics, the wire 
connection would necessarily have to be made to the warp 
drop circuit instead of to the filling detector circuit. 

Regardless of what type loom or diversity of yarns, many 
additional benefits can be secured from the electric motions. 
On multiple-shuttle looms equipped with box lifter chain 
and rod motion, protection to various parts can be had. by 
capping a detector over the box guide just high enough to 
clear when the box is up on the bottom cell. If a box lifter 
rod breaks, and the cell rises, the detector closes the circuit 
and stops the loom. In this instance, the circuit wire must 
lead down the laysword to the rocker shaft and along the 
loom frame to connect to the solenoid wire. The reason for 
a long connection of this type, is to avoid frictional abrasion 
of constant flexing as the lay beats back and forth. 

It is obvious that allied machinery in making use of addi- 
tional devices in conjunction with various electric motions, 
can increase output, prevent machinery damage and lower 
costs.. Of course, the true value of additional devices 
attached to any machine will depend entirely upon the par- 
ticular nature of the gadget and the purpose to which it re- 
lates. No machine should be loaded down with cumber- 
some devices that are of little benefit, but if a need exists 
for some simple device to eliminate frequent trouble, then 
by all means get busy. 


To those who are under the impression that they have 


THAT million-dollar idea, think over the legal aspects be- 
fore spending your all on it. If the idea was tinkered into 
a gadget on an employer's time, the employer is generally 
entitled to reap the rewards. There are even cases where 
the employer secured all title to an employee's gadget, even 
though the worker gadgeteered the idea into a full working 
conception at his own home. This is a matter for legal ex- 
perts to handle and advise. But there are also instances of 
employees’ gadgeteering an idea during working hours and 
obtaining a patent. and. complete control over their brain 
child. The writer has no intention to advise nor confuse— 
but suggests that workers bring their ideas into useful de- 
vices to make their own jobs more efficient and easier, In- 
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BARBER-COLMAN PORTABLE 
RENEWS WARP IN LESS TIME THAN OTHER METHODS 


ef, 


woven on 
an enlarged por 


of the weave. 


Swatch of cloth 
loom 
shown above, and 


tion showing detail 


Here is a practical example of the savings 
to be gained from the use of a Barber- 
Colman Portable Warp Tying Machine 
in comparison with hand twisting-in and 
hand drawing-in. The mill records data 


below shows that the machine ties in this 


synthetic warp in !/; the time of hand 
twisting-in and less than \% the time of 
hand drawing-in. The machine works di- 
rectly in back of the loom, eliminating 
any necessity for removing, transporting, 


WARP TYING MACHINE 


and resetting weaving elements. Warps 
for similar patterns but different color 
distribution can be tied as well as iden- 
tical patterns. Machines are made for 
plain or leased warps, and there is a com- 
bination machine that can be changed in 
a few minutes to tie from either a flat 
sheet or an end and end lease. See your 
Barber-Colman representative for specific 


recommendations to fit your needs, 


Warp: 


WARP REPLENISHMENT DATA—FROM THE MILL 


3770 ends of 150 denier 38 filament Bright Viscose Yarn 


Preparation Time | 10 min. | 
Tying-in Time | 30 min. 
Passing Knots through 

weaving elements | 10 min, 
Total Loom Down Time | 50 min. 
Machine Operator l 


Helper l 


Previous Hand 
Twisting-in Time hours 

Previous Hand Drawing- 
in Time and Loom 
Gaiting 


7 hours 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


ROCKFORD 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U. 5. A. 


GREENVILLE, S.¢., U.S.A, 
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centive of gain, promotion, satisfaction of creative ability, 
or whatever the reason. individual initiative should not be 
smothered by a hopeless gesture. Even an idea that shows 


only limited use if worked into a gadget or plan, should 
be encouraged. Only by using imagination, thinking the 
idea out to practical reality and making use of it, will 
American enterprise prosper with better and more jobs and 
continue high wages by producing better products and more 
of them 


Steel Heddle Celebrating Golden Anniversary 


TEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 West Allegheny 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., is celebrating its 50th year 
in business. The largest exclusive textile harness equipment 
manufacturer in the United States, the firm had its begin- 
ning in a modest little machine shop in Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, in 1898, and now operate plants in Greenville, 
C., Atlanta, Ga:, and Montreal, Can., in addition to the 
main plant and general offices in Philadelphia. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. pioneered in the production of 
the flat steel heddle in the United States: In the 1900-1910 


period few raw silk fabrics were woven and with the keen’ 


competition of the well-entrenched French and English cot- 
ton harness, the flat steel heddle encountered a real uphill 
fight for existence. The introduction of piece dyed fabrics, 
however, brought a demand for more durable and efficient 
harness equipment. 

The firm continued to improve its product, year after 
year, not only in regard to the design of the heddle itself, 
but in the steel from which it was made and its subsequent 
treatment. A special high-carbon steel replaced the softer 
Bessemer product to better withstand the abrasive action of 
the hard fiber of the new silk thread, thereby reducing the 
cutting or wearing of the heddle eye. As a result, practically 
100 per cent of the silk mills of the country were equipped 
with Ste-Hed-Co flat steel heddles—the most durable hed- 
dle ever made since the innovation of the manufacturing 
of textile fabrics many centuries ago, according to the coni- 
pany, | 
Early in 1906, due to the success of the heddle’designed 
and manufactured for the silk industry, a heddle was de- 
veloped for the manufacture of cotton fabrics. Shortly 
thereafter, states the company, a milestone was set with the 
introduction of the Duplex and Doup Heddle, which was 
instantly recognized and adopted, with the result that today 
a large majority of cotton plants are taking advantage of the 


‘Montreal 


Atlanta 


Greenville 


The plants of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. J. J. Kaufmann, president 
and general manager, is shown at left; at right is Rebert J. 
Freitag, vice-president and treasurer. 


long wearing qualities of this particular product, eliminat- 
ing the annual replacement expense problem. 

With the manifold construction of mixed fabrics, heddles 
of every description, ranging from the finest for silk fabrics 
to the heaviest for extreme constructions, have been de- 
veloped by Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. with the result that 
probably over 2,000 different kinds of heddles are made 
to meet this demand. 

Ste-Hed-Co met the challenge of rayon in the 1920s with 
the Artex heddle which the firm states is recognized as an 
indispensable medium for weaving the finest of warp 
threads, with an indisputable production record, 

Along with efhcient and durable heddles, suitable frames 
had to be constructed. With the first silk heddles, came 
the creation of the slide hook frame. This frame possessed 
outstanding features and served the purpose most ethciently 
up to this time. The frames followed closely the changes 
in the types of heddles and many new types of frames re- 


sulted through the efforts of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Recognizing the necessity of furnishing complete harness 
equipment, a new department was created with the manu- 
facturing of all-metal reeds, afterwards followed by the 
manufacturing of the pitch-band type. Today, with up-to- 
date mechanical equipment throughout the plants, practical- 
ly all types and sizes of reeds are produced as used for the 
manufacturing of highly-specialized fancy fabrics. The de- 
partment grew into one of the most efficient and modern 
reed shops in the country, and with the knowledge gained 
from the rolling of heddle wire, the skill obtained reflects 
itself in the quality of the reed wire. As a result, the com- 
pany soon found it necessary to establish additional plants 
in Greenville, S. C., in Atlanta, Ga., and in Montreal, Can.., 
all under the supervision and management of graduates of 
the Philadelphia plant. 

In 1933, due to the urgent demand for the company to 
supply mills with a line of shuttles, the company inaugurat- 
ed the Southern Shuttles Division, and built a large plant 
in Greenville, $. C. A much larger and new plant is now 
being built in Greenville for the production of shuttles. 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. also makes a complete line of 


harness accessories. including many specialties, such as 
gauges and lancette heddles, used in the manufacture of 
velvets, plush, and freize goods, etc. 

Now, in its 50th year, the company maintains a large 
staff of experimental engineers who are always working on 
new equipment and items, to keep the loom harness equip- 


ment always ahead of the demand and capacity of the latest 


looms. Offices, with a corps of practical field engineers, 
are maintained in Philadelphia, Pa., Greenville, S$. C., 
Greensboro, N. C., Atlanta, Ga., Providence, R. I., Mon- 
treal, Can., and many other textile centers. 
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Main Office and Plant 
EMMONS LOOM HARNESS co. 
PO. Box 927 ‘Phone - 6194 


Branch Plant. 
GEORGE FIELD.,. Manager 
P. O. Box 2036 ‘Phone - 3-7503 


WATSON & DESMOND 
P. O. Box 1954 


w. TAYLOR 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
‘Phone - Lexington 2-6060 


ARTHUR HARRIS 


Box 1982 ‘Phone - Main 2643 


ALBERT R. BREEN 
80 E. Jackson Bovievard 
‘Phone - Harrison 7140 


R. D. HUGHES SALES. CO. 


1812 Main Street 
‘Phone - C-6283; C-6284 
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Condenser Tape 


EMMONS PRODUCTS 
Textile Industry 


STEEL HEDDLES 
HEDDLE FRAMES 
COTTON HARNESS | 
REEDS 
SELVAGE HARNESS 
MAIL HARNESS 
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EMMONS LOOM STRAPPING 


(Manufactured by B. F. Goodrich Co.) 


RUN-RITE PLASTIC SHEAVES 


Manufactured by National Plastics, inc. 


McLANATHAN LEATHER PRODUCTS 
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Report 


to the 


Weaving Industries 


on 


C&K Loom Developments 


No revolutionary changes’ are about to burst from 
the C&K Engineering Research Laboratories. For no 
lucky accidents have occurred here in the past year to 
short-cut any of the planned projects which move 
forward steadily on the basis of careful, organized 
work. Progress may be reported in these directions: 


REDUCTION OF VIBRATION IN LOOM 
FRAMES: New methods of mounting looms are being 
studied, in an effort to reduce transmission of vibration 
to the mill building without increasing the motion of 
the loom. Dynamic balancing is also being studied. 
And progress is being made by use of light metals. 


LAY: Magnesium and aluminum handrails are 
being mill-tested. And a magnesium lay indicates a 
possibility of higher speeds for narrow-fabric looms. 


DRIVES: Direct Drives, as used on large, slow- -speed 
looms, have been improved in two ways: (1) by a 
solenoid brake mounted directly on the motor shaft, 
or (2) dynamic braking which stops the motor-rotor 
by introducing rectified power in the windings. 


Independent Drives, as used on high-speed looms, 
require a clutch to handle the flywheel effect of the 
motor. C&K has developed for the S-6 Loom a plate 
clutch, of great capacity and small clearances, which 
can be easily released in a remarkably short interval. 
Also, this clutch may be re-lined without disassembly. 
At the same time, experiments are in process on an 
electrically operated clutch. 


MAGAZINE: All C&K types of rayon looms are 
now being built with vacuum control of the filling yarn. 


FEELER MOTION: The feeler which detects ab- 
sence of yarn on bobbins, and which actuates the 
magazine, has been developed in two forms: (1) an 
eléctric feeler for delicate yarns, and (2) a mechanical 
side-slip feeler for cotton and worsted. Both these 
feelers have a light touch, yet are positive-acting. 
Studies indicate possibilities of further improvement. 


PROTECTION: In stopping the loom to prevent 
the shuttle from damaging the warp, the problem is to 
absorb a large amount of energy with minimum shock 
to the machine. On large, slow-speed looms, dynamic 
braking of the motor is successfully used. On high- 
speed looms, other methods are required and these 
are now under experiment. 


LET-OFF: Increasing diameter of _loom-beams 
brings problems in the efficient operation of let-offs, 
which must maintain uniform tension on the warp, 
and feed the warp from the beam. C&K is moving 
toward the use of a let-off driven by a motor controlled 
electrically by a contactor which is actuated by the 
warp. This electric control responds to very slight 
changes in warp tension. 


BEAMS: Experiments are in progress on beams of 
steel, cast iron and light metals, singly and in com- 
bination; also on locking devices for adjustable flanges. 


In every case, the final decision will be made by weigh- 
ing the cost of the part or motion against its merits. And 
in any case, you may be sure that any new CGK loom- 
feature will measurably increase weave-room efficiency. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U, 5S. A. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. * CHARLOTTE, N.C. * ALLENTOWN, PA, * CROMPTON & KNOWLES JACQUARD & SUPPLY CO., PAWTUCKET, R. 1. 
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Equipped with 2 cylinders for average 
work ...or equipped with 3 cylinders 
and ball-bearing contact rolls to 
increase drying surface for heavy 
work. Heavy copper or stainless steel 
covered 5’ and 7’ cylinders insulated. 
Heavy duty self-aligning anti-friction 
cylinder bearings .. . self-releasing 
positive drive. 


WHITE CREEL (above) — positively driven — controls yarn 
stretch; makes sizing faster, more uniform; smooths starts and 
stops; eliminates breakage and waste. Also available: standard 
over-under type creel with continuous side rails or extra-height, 
close-coupled creel for limited space. All creels ball-bearing 


equipped. 
| 
| 
i SLASHER Stainless steel SIZE BOX with extra deep bronze stuffing ; 
boxes. Size rolls mounted on ball-bearing journals. Special , 
| squeeze-roll lift eliminates strain... keeps squeeze rolls accu- 
; Sure cure for size fro ubles 4 rately positioned over size rolls. 
‘ Here’s a new, improved, mill-tested Slasher... combining many . 
‘ special features and equipment... that’s designed to correctly 
size the lightest gauze or the heaviest sheeting at top speed 
and lowest cost. 
Whatever your specific mill requirements and problems, the 
f WPF&M Slasher can be adapted to fit your needs and cure 
“ your sizing troubles. 
z Check the many outstanding features found only in the 
| WPF&M Slasher. Let us show you how modern slashing equip- 
ment and methods can increase production, HEAD END, built for single or double beams up to 26", is 
improve quality and reduce cost. ball-bearing throughout, either friction or motor driven with 
variable speed transmission, variable speed single drive, or 
multi-motor drive. Independent beam wind-up for beams over 
FREE BOOKLET 26" in diomete. 
“Cotton Slashers” 
q Describes the many. special features 
found only in the WPF&M Slasher. 
MAY WE SEND YOU A COPY? 
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were pioneering tougher rubberized fabric picker. | 
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it all depends on your point of view 


- When our customers think of STEIN-HALL some see laboratory smocks 
microscopes and rubber gloves...and some see pin-stripe suits, 


brief cases and order pads. 


The astigmatism needn't be corrected though, 
for STEIN-HALL actually is all of them 


..and at the same time. 


In our 82-year-old TEXTILE SALES DEPARTMENT... 
the laboratory equipment is responsible for studying, 
testing and improving our products... 


the salesman garb for telling you about them. 


For 82 years now, we've been in perfect focus... 
which is why the name STEIN-HALL 


is among the most honored in the world. 


Write for Quotations, Samples and Technical Information 


285 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N., Y. 
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leaching, Dyeing & Finishing 


By FRANCIS TRIPP, B.S., M.S., Ch.E., Head of Chemistry Department, New Bedford (Mass.) Textile Institute 


symbol pH” is being mentioned with increasing 
frequency in the literature concerned with textile fin- 
ishing operations. The technical bulletins which describe 
the application of the numerous finishing materials now 
being applied to textile fabrics frequently emphasize the 
importance of controlling the pH of the bath during the 
application of the material. The textile literature contains 
numerous articles reporting studies concerned with pH in 
relation to dyeing and finishing processes. 

Practical men and workers in dyehouses, printing con- 
cerns, bleacheries and textile chemical manufacturing con- 
cerns have undoubtedly heard pH mentioned many times 
during the past decade. Unfortunately, most of the infor- 
mation explaining the meaning of pH must be obtained 
from standard textbooks which are written for advanced 
students of chemistry. Most of the explanations are too 
complicated for the practical man to comprehend. The pur- 


pose of this article 1s to explain ina simple way the mean- . 


ing of pH and mention its importance in textile dyeing 
and finishing processes. 

A brief discussion concerning acids and bases will serve 
as an introduction. Early in the study of chemistry the stu- 
dent is taught that all matter is composed of atoms which 
are all alike for any given element. Atoms can unite with 


other atoms of the same element or with atoms of other 


elements to form molecules. For example, one atom of hy- 
drogen can unite with a second atom of hydrogen to pro- 
duce what is known as a molecule of hydrogen, containing 
two hydrogen atoms. Likewise, one atom of hydrogen can 
combine with one atom of chlorine to produce a molecule 


of hydrogen chloride. Two atoms of hydrogen combine. 


with one atom of oxygen to produce one molecule of water. 
(H.0). Atoms are therefore the “building blocks” from 
which the more complex molecules are made. A molecule 
is the smallest. particle of any element or compound that 
normally leads a separate existance. 

The molecules of many substances when dissolved in 
water do not tend to remain in units as whole molecules, 
but break apart again into the smaller pieces or atoms from 
which they were formed. These tiny pieces are electrical 
in nature and are composed of protons, neutrons and elec- 
trons which are the basic building blocks of all atoms. A 
proton may be considered as the fundamental unit of posi- 
tive electricity and the electron as the fundemental unit of 
negative electricity. Neutrons bear no electric charge, be- 
ing composed of one electron and one proton. An atom 
of an elemént is neutral, since it contains the same number 


of protons as electrons. 

However, when molecules are dissolved in water and 
break apart into their smaller “units” or into atoms, these 
atoms either lose electrons or gain electrons from one 
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another. They are then known as “‘ions,” since they are 
no longer so called “‘neutral’’ atoms. An atom which con- 
tains equal numbers of protons and electrons is electrically 
neutral, When it loses an electron (negative charge) it 
is no longer neutral, since it then has an overbalance of one 
proton (positive charge). The atom, no longer neutral, is 
now termed an “ion” which bears a positive charge of plus 
one (+). If the atom loses two electrons, it is overcharged 
to the extent of two extra protons and therefore positively 
charged to the extent of plus two (+ -+). Likewise, 
“neutral” atoms which gain electrons have an overbalance 
of negative electricity and are therefore negatively: charged 
to the extent of minus one (—). If the atom gains two 


electrons, it is negatively charged to the extent of minus 


two (— —). 

Hydrochloric acid in water may be used as an illustration. 
A molecule of hydrochloric acid in solution separates into 
one hydrogen ion which bears a unit positive (+-) charge, 
and a chlorine ion bearing a negative charge of minus one 
(—). The following equation illustrates this reaction: 

HCl H C1 

A solution of hydrochloric acid, therefore, contains 
whole molecules of hydrochloric acid,. hydrogen ions and 
chlorine ions, because some of the hydrogen atoms are al- 
ways recombining to again form whole molecules of hydro- 
chloric acid, while at the same time other molecules of the 
hydrochloric acid are dissociating into ions. These changes 
are going on constantly. 

The breakdown or cleavage of molecules into ions is 
called ionization, and the substances whose molecules break 
apart into ions are known as electrolytes. Acids, bases, and 
salts are electrolytes. The molecules of most organic com- 
pounds such as sugars, starches and alcohols do not break 
apart into ions when in solution. These compounds are 
known as non-electrolytes, since they do not conduct an 
electric current when in solution. 

From the above discussion, we may think of ions as being 
atoms that carry an electric charge. The word “ion’’ means 
“wanderer” since these minute particles are always in a 
state of rapid motion when in solution. 

Acids may be characterized as being weak or strong, ac- 
cording to the relative number of hydrogen ions they pro- 
duce in solution. All acids contain hydrogen as an essential 
constituent of the molecule. The great majority of the 
molecules of a strong acid will break apart in water solu- 
tion to liberate large numbers of hydrogen ions. .A weak 
acid will produce relatively small numbers of hydrogen 
ions, when dissolved in water. Hydrochloric acid, nitric 
acid and sulfuric acid are strong acids, since they yield 
such relatively large numbers of hydrogen ions, when dis- 
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Wat makes a good “T”-shirt? 


Ask the bleachery superintendent— he 
looks for a good permanent white, no 
loss in elasticity, no loss in strength, low 


weight loss, minimum loss in natural 


softness and hand. 


Ask the mill owner—he checks produc- 
tion figures, calculates chemical and 
labor costs, balances daily output against 
his investment in plant and equipment. 
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Butterworth Continuous Bleaching 
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Butterworth Machines can help you to 
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solved in water. Boric acid, carbonic acid and acetic acid 
are weak acids, because relatively few molecules, when dis- 
solved in water, break apart to liberate hydrogen ions. 

Bases may be defined as substances which dissolve in 
water to produce hydroxyl (OH~-) ions. All bases contain 
this hydroxyl radical as a part of their chemical structure. 
A strong base is one that breaks apart in water solution to 
produce relatively large numbers of hydroxyl (OH~) ions. 
Sodium hydroxide (NaOH) is a strong base. Ammonium 
hydroxide (NH,OH) is a weak base since relatively few 
molecules break apart in water solution to liberate hydroxy] 
(OH~-) ions. The hydroxyl ion is composed of one atom of 
oxygen and one atom of hydrogen which are combined so 
firmly that they remain together in solution and act as a 
single atom or ion. _ 

Salts are products of the chemical reaction of acids with 
bases. The following equation illustrates how a salt may. be 
formed from the combining of an acid with a base. The 
positively charged hydrogen ions of the acid combine with 
the negatively charged hydroxyl ions of the base to form 


water. The negative ion of the acid reacts with the positive 


ion of the base to form a salt. 


_H.O + NaC 


Na OH + HCl 
Water Salt 


Base Acid : 


The preceding discussion of acids, bases and salts serves 
as an introduction which explains to some extent what 
chemical changes take place in solution. 

- Hydrogen ions and hydroxyl ions are present in all 
aqueous solutions. If the hydrogen ions are greater in num- 
ber than the hydroxyl ions, the solution is acid. If the hy- 


droxyl ions outnumber the hydrogen ions, the solution ts _ 


alkaline or basic. 


The pH of a solution designates the hydrogen ion con-— 


centration of a solution or its degree of acidity or alkalinity. 
This designation was proposed by Professor Sorensen of 
the Carlsburg Laboratory in Copenhagen, Denmark. In 
the Sorensen system, the pH of 7 on the Sorensen scale 
designates neutrality. All pH values below 7 mean that 
the solution is acid. The lower the pH value, the greater 
is the hydrogen ion concentration. Alkaline solutions have 
pH values higher than 7. The higher the value, the greater 
is the hydroxyl ion concentration. 

A brief review of logarithms will make the explanation 
of pH more concise. Logarithms are algebraic exponents 
applied to certain bases. The base of 10 is used in the pH 
‘system. The superscripts 1, 2, 3, 4 are logarithms in the 
following examples: 

== 10 10° = 1,000 
10? = 100 10* — 10,000 

It can be seen that the superscripts or logarithms show 
the number of times 10 has served as a multiplier in the 
calculation of the values illustrated above. In higher mathe- 
matics the expressing of large numbers is more conveniently 
expressed in logarithmic terms. 

Hydrogen ion concentrations, being so low in magnitude, 
would be difficult to express were it not for the pH system. 

1 


If we have gram of hydrogen ions in one liter of 


10,000 
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solution, we can express this value as —— gram of hydro- 

104 
gen tons per liter. In order to eliminate.the fraction, the 
denominator 104 can be brought into the numerator by 
changing the sign of the exponent 4 from plus (+) to 
minus (—) and we have 10-* gram of hydrogen ions in 
one liter of solution. However, instead of expressing the 
hydrogen ion concentration per liter in algebraic terms. as 
illustrated above, we simply say that the solution has a pH 
value of 4. Therefore, pH means a negative logarithm 
applied to the base 10 and indicates the grams of hydro- 
gen ions in a liter of solution. When a molecule of water 
dissociates, hydrogen ions and hydroxyl ions are produced. 


H,O « OH 
There are as many hydroxyl ions produced as there are 
hydrogen ions. Since there is no excess of hydrogen ions 
over hydroxyl inos, the solution is neutral. The pH value 
of water is .7, which means there is one ten-millionth 


gram of hydrogen ions per liter. We may 
(10,000,000) 
also express this value as —— or 10-7 or pH 7. 
107 
It was previously mentioned that an excess of hydroxy] 
(OH-) ions over (H*) ions in a solution would make the 
solution basic or alkaline. It was also stated that pH values 
between pH 7 and pH 14 indicated an excess of hydroxy] 
ions over hydrogen ions in a solution. Therefore, if we 
subtract the pH value from 14, we obtain the hydroxyl or 
pOH -value of the solution. For example, pH 3 means that 
the pOH value is 11 (14 — 3 = 11). 
l 
10-11 — —— — 7 
101! 100,000,000,000 
Therefore we have one hundred billionth of a gram of 
hydroxyl ions per liter, and one one-thousandth of a gram 
of hydrogen ions per liter. 
—- = 
10% 1,000 


The solution contains a far greater quantity of hydrogen | 


ions per liter and therefore is very acid in nature. 
Measurements of pH are made by either colorimetric 
methods or electrometric methods. Colorimetric methods 
depend upon the changes of color by a series of indicators 
with change of pH. These indicators are colored organic 
compounds. Methyl orange produces a red color at pH 3.1 
or less. At a pH greater than 4.4 the color varies through 
shades of orange. Prenolphthalein is another indicator 
which 1s colorless at pH 8 or less and a bright red color at 
pH 9.8 or higher. There are many other chemical com- 
pounds that change color depending on the pH of the solu- 
tion. Sulphonphthalein compounds are widely used as in- 
dicators in colorimetric pH tests. In making a colorimetric 
pH test, the operator adds definite amounts of the indi- 
cator to a measured volume of the liquid being tested. The 
color produced is matched in tubes against a standard set 
of color standards. An approximate measurement is usually 
made first in order to detremine the proper indicator to use. 
The color standards contain a solution of definite pH value 
and also contain the indicator that covers the specified 
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range of pH. La Motte Chemical Products Co. of Balti- 
more, Md., put out colorimetric pH measurement equip- 
ment such as indicators, color standards and comparators. 
They also furnish complete details for conducting colori- 
metric pH tests on clear, colored or turbid liquids. 

Other colorimetric equipment such as the Hellige Com- 
parator includes permanently colored match plates instead 
of liquid color standards. 

Electrometric methods of pH determination are often- 
times preferable to colorimetric methods. Several types of 
pH meters are now available, that give a direct pH reading 
by simple immersing of the electrodes into the solution be 
ing tested. Operators can be quickly trained to accurately 
carry out pH tests on most of the pH instruments now be- 
ing sold. 

There also are several ty pes of pH test papers being sold, 
that are often very helpful in making rapid pH tests of 
solutions. The paper‘is simply immersed into the solution 
and the color imparted to the paper is matched with one of 
a series of color standards that are usually printed in color 
on the container. 


Silicones The 


The stability of emulsions is oftentimes affected by the 
pH of the emulsion, or by the pH of the liquor from which 
an emulsion is applied. The advent of the many types of 
emulsions introduced to the textile finisher during the past 
decade makes the understanding and proper control of the 
pH a most important issue. It has been shown that the light 
fastness of dyed cotton is affected by the pH of the finished 
cloth (1). The control of pH in dyeing processes (2) has 
been reported in the literature as well as the control of the 
pH in bleaching (3). pH and detergency has also been 
discussed (4). It is an accepted fact that enzymes provide 
their most efficient action at definite pH values, a most im- 
portant matter to be considered when desizing. In con- 
clusion, it may be said that the value of pH control in tex- 
tile dyeing and finishing operations will undoubtedly be 
practicéd to a far greater extent in ‘the years to come. 
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Textile Industry 


By F. L. DENNETT, Dow Corning Corp: Midland, Michigan 


AN’S use of textiles for protection and decoration 
dates back to earliest history. Through the years the 
older fibers have been improved and new fibers have been 
developed until the textile industry ranks high in technical 


advancement and productive capacity among the world’s in- | 


dustries. Much of the usefulness, quality and versatility of 
today’s textiles are due to the special chemicals used in their 
production, and in their finishing. Silicones promise to be 
an important addition to this group of chemical specialties 
because of their water-repellency, chemical resistance and 
temperature stability. It has been my good fortune to have 
had the opportunity to work with silicones from the early 
beginnings of the manufacture of these materials in this 
country. The production of silicones is a very new industry 
and research on their usefulness in the textile industry is 
in its infancy. 


What Are Silicones? 


You are all familiar with the inorganic polymers of 
silicon such as quartz, glass and the mineral silicates. - Silt- 
cones are polymers built upon the same silicon-oxygen-sili- 
con structure found in these inorganic materials, but in ad- 
dition they have one or more of a wide variety of organic 
groups attached to the silicon atoms. Thus you may say that 
we have a chemical hybrid. In reality the silicones do ex- 
hibit many properties which we would expect of such a 
hybrid. Their chemical inertness, stability to heat and ex- 
cellent electrical resistance are derived from their inorganic 
origin while the exceptional water-repellency, ease of han- 
dling and variety of physical forms is a characteristic im- 
parted by the organic groups. Silicone polymers are neutral 
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and should not be confused with the acidic silicon chlorides 
or chlorosilanes which are only intermediates in the manu- 
facturer of silicones. 

Dr. F. S. Kipping, professor of chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Nottingham, England, and his associates were 
the first to work extensively with organosilicon compounds. 
The work was taken up in this country at the Corning Glass 
Works and at the Mellon Institute of Industrial Research in 
the hope of developing a temperature resistant resin as a 
complement for the glass cloth insulation used in the elec- 
trical industry. In 1945 the Corning Glass Works and the 
Dow Chemical Co. jointly formed Dow Corning Corp., 
which was the first industrial producer of silicones. Now 
there are commercially available some 80-silicone products, 
varying in physical form from resins, greases, and fluids, 
to rubbers, all based on the silicon-oxygen-silicon structure 
instead of the familiar carbon to carbon linkage. 


How are Silicones Used? 


The silicone which imparts durable water-repellency to 
fabrics is probably of the most immediate interest in the 
textile industry. Before we discuss this application, how- 
ever, I would like to tell you briefly about other silicones 
which can solve some of the problems encountered in the 
industry. 

First, let us consider the electrical resins and varnishes. 
Motors which are insulated with glass cloth impregnated 
with a silicone resin can be operated at temperatures 200° 
F. above present limits. They will give longer and more 
reliable service even when operated under more humid con- 
ditions and subjected to greater overloads than conven- 
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tionally wound: motors. Undoubtedly anyone. who con- 
cerns himself with the operation of textile mills, syn- 
thetic fiber plants or bleaching, dyeing, printing and finish- 
ing establishments can think of places where the frequent 
replacement of motors causes loss of production, additional 
expense and inconvenience. Motors for spinning buckets 
in rayon plants, drives for boil-off ranges, dye jigs, washers, 
and developing boxes are only a few of the many places 
where silicone insulation may be of great usefulness. Other 
resinous silicones vary from materials which air dry, to 
those which require 250° C. for proper curing, and from 
materials which produce a hard thermoset film to those 
which give a very flexible coating. Some of these are used 
as vehicles for heat and weather resistant paints for use on 
exhaust stacks, flues, hot air ducts, ovens and similar equip- 
ment. 

The wide variety of silicone resins, all of which have 
high moisture and oxidation resistance, indicates that other 
uses will certainly be found for them in the textile indus- 
try. Crease and crush resistance, shrinkage control and 
waterproof laminates are entirely within the realm of possi- 
bility. By using somewhat different starting materials and 
by carrying out carefully controlled cross-linking or vulcan- 
izing, an elastic silicone material may be produced. Since 


these silicone rubbers are based on the afore mentioned 


silicon-oxygen-silicon structure they are also characterized 
by greater heat-stability and resistance to aging than organic 
rubbers. I should like to mention two uses of silicone rub- 
ber which may be of interest to you; first, as a coating and 
impregnant for glass, asbestos and organic fabrics and sec- 
ond, as a gasket material for a high temperature applica- 
tions. Fabrics may be coated with a silicone rubber paste by 
doctoring, roller coating or spreading without the addition 
of any solvents. 
fabric will be water-repellent, flexible at either high or low 
temperatures, and resistant to aging, sunlight and oxida- 
tion. Fexible and heat-resistant laminations may be pre- 
pared by molding multiple layers of a fabric coated with 
a silicone rubber paste. Products. such as these find applica- 
tion as conveyor belts for use in ovens, valve diaphragms, 
flexible hot air ducts and heat resistant gaskets. 

Let us next consider the liquid silicones and their com- 
panion products. You will find this group of most im- 
mediate interest, since it embraces the silicone water-re- 
pellent which I mentioned in the beginning as well as lubri- 
cating fluids, high temperature greases and an antifoam 
compound. In general, the silicone fluids possess the water- 
repellency, heat stability, low freezing point, non-volatility 
and oxidation resistance that we have come to expect of 
In addition to the above 
characteristics some of the liguid silicones are good lubri- 
cants under light to medium loads. These silicone oils are 
characterized by freedom from gumming, low volatility and 
heat stability to 500° F. They are recommended for ma- 
chinery operating at high temperatures and high humidi- 
ties such as tenter frames and dry boxes. 


these semi-inorganic materials. 


Ever since their introduction, the possible usefulness of 


silicones as water-repellent treatments for textiles has en- 
couraged the development of a silicone liquid which could 
be padded onto cloth from an aqueous dispersion and which 
would impart durable water-repellency and desirable hand. 
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After the silicone rubber coating, the 


Our first success was the permanent water-repellency im- 
parted to glass fabrics and fine fibrous glass wool by methy] 
silicone fluid emulsions. Glass fabrics treated in such a 
manner have excellent water-repellency, an amazingly soft 
hand and drape, characteristic of the better organic fabrics. 
This treatment was not applicable, however, to organic tex- 
tiles because of the high curing temperatures required to 
develop the maximum water-repellency of the silicone and 
to fix it to the glass surface. We continued the search and 
a new liquid silicone has recently been developed which 
can easily be applied to organic fabrics. This liquid sili- 
cone, known simply as DC 1107, is different from other 
silicones in that heating at relatively low temperatures de- 
velops its hydrophobing properties. This fact makes it pos- 
sible for us to apply DC 1107 to fabrics such as wool, 
rayon, nylon and cotton without damage to the fibers. 

DC 1107 is a very light, straw-colored, liquid silicone 
having a low viscosity, only slight volatility, and no acidity 


or alkalinity, On heating at 300° F. the liquid quickly 


polymerizes in and on the fibers making them. water re- 


pellent. Water-repellency imparted by DC 1107 is resistant 
to dry cleaning solvents and to the action of water and 
detergents. The general properties of DC 1107 are given 
below: 


Physical Properties of DC 1107 


Viscosity at 25° ©. tn 10-20 
Weignt in pounds per palion:. 8.4 


Although DC 1107 may be applied from a solvent solu- 
tion, most of our work has been done with an oil-in-water 
emulsion since this is adaptable to finishing equipment 
available in most mills. Experimental mill runs have shown 
that an emulsion of DC 1107 may be padded onto textiles 
and excellent hydrophobing developed with conventional 
drying equipment. In these mill runs an emulsion of DC 
1107 was applied, by padding at room temperature, at a 
concentration designed to give from three to four per cent 
pickup of the silicone based on the original fabric weight. 
The silicone was fixed to the fibers and water-repellency 
developed by drying and heating for five minutes at 350° 
F. No final washing was necessary since there are no. harm- 
ful acids, alkalies or salts in the emulsion. The emulsion 
does not have any effect on the color of fabrics. Additional 
work has shown that water-repellency may be developed 
more rapidly on the more heat resistant fabrics such as 
nylon by using temperatures upwards of 400° F.. The rate 
of moisture removal does not appear to effect the final re- 
sults. 

Emulsions of DC 1107 are easily made by using a high- 
speed stirrer, an Eppenbach mixer or a colloid mill. A 50 
per cent master emulsion is prepared by mixing the follow- 
ing ingredients at room temperature: 

0.2% by weight of glacial acetic acid 
42.9% by weight of water 

6.9% by weight of emulsifying agent 
50.0% by weight of DC 1107 

One third of the total water plus the acetic acid and 
emulsifying agent are first thoroughly mixed. Then the DC 
1107 is slowly added and the remainder of the water is 


finally mixed in to give a 50 per cent master emulsion. Con- 


tainers used for mixing, storing or applying emulsions must 
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be absolutely clean and free from other materials particular- 
ly the usual soaps and anionic wetting agents. 

Properly prepared, the master emulsion remains stable 
for a period of a month or more, but it must be stored in a 
vented container. The presence of water with the silicone 
causes a slow chemical reaction which solves a small 
quantity of hydrogen gas, but under normal conditions of 
storage and use, the efficiency of the DC 1107 ts not im- 
paired. Just prior to use the master emulsion is diluted 
with additional water at room temperature to. a concentra- 
tion such that three to four per cent pickup will be obtained 
on the fabric. 

Textiles treated with an emulsion of DC 1107 and prop- 
erly cured are odorless and have a soft full hand. They 
possess a high degree of water-repellency which is durable 
to dry cleaning and laundering. Since it ts neither acid nor 
alkaline. DC 1107 does not. weaken the fabric to which it 
is applied. Preliminary tensile strength data bear out this 
fact. 

DC 1107 is one of the newest of our silicone products. 
Much remains to be found out about its properties. We are 
working steadily to gather as much information as we can to 
present to you. Our efforts are being supplemented by 
work in finishing plants. 


Mr. Dennett's paper was presented before the April 7 meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of Textile Technologists in New York City. 


A. A. T. C. C. Units Hold Spring Meetings 


Two Southern sections of the American Association of 
Textile Technologists held Spring meetings this month. In 
following paragraphs are accounts of the meetings. 

Piedmont Section—Held its spring meeting April 3. at 
Winston-Salem, N. C., the program being featured by two 
technical sessions on hosiery and cotton finishing. The hos- 
iery discussion was led by Robert E. Smith of the High 
Point (N. C.) Chemical Mfg. Co., and P. E, Smith of 
Ware Shoals, S. C., an official of Riegel Textile Corp., led 
the cotton finishing discussions. 3 

Sheer fabrics such as marquisettes, voiles, ninons, dotted 
Swiss and nets are being treated with melamine resins in 
combination with alkyds or the thermoplastics to give the 
advantages of shrinkage control and better launderability, 
slippage control, durable crisp hand, stretch control, crease- 
proofing, better resistance to soiling, and remarkable light- 
fastness if pigments are combined in light shades,” stated 
R. N. Fisher, technical service manager of American Cyana- 
cid Co.'s textile resin department. 

Especially important to this market, he continued, is the 
resistance of resin-treated sheers to disfiguring streaking and 


mark-off. He said some mills producing sheers have re-_ 


ported considefable increase in consumer use. Restn-finished 
Nottingham lace curtains and tablecloth fabrics are better 
able to withstand washing, are “crisp and resilient with a 
drapability and stabilization that lasts for the life of the 
fabric.”’ Mr. Fisher said. Successful application of resin 1s 
dependent largely upon ‘the wisdom and skill of the tech- 
nical people who apply it’ and the kind of equipment used, 
he emphasized. 

Development of new type resins, the melamine formal- 
dehydes, considerably broadened the field, he said. An 
alkydated methylol melamine which may be applied satis- 
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factorily to all fibers, including wool, rayon, cotton, linen 
and nylon, can be mixed with cold water in all proportions, 
and has “excellent storage stability.’ In method of appli- 
cation, this type of resin is similar to urea formaldehyde 
products, which until 1941 were the only types of thermo- 
setting resins available for textile finishing, Mr. Fisher 
pointed out. 

In Quartermaster Corps tests of the aspects of fiber and 
fabric construction in water-resistance, one fabric reported 
to have withstood ‘‘more than 30 times” as much rainfall as 
the present Army fabric of the same type, members of the 
Piedmont Section were told, At the same time the air per- 
meability of this fabric, observed Raymond A. Pingree, 
chemical director of Warwick Chemical Division of Sun 
Chemical Corp., “is not materially less than the present 
standard.”’ 

A relatively new type of compound which. may be classed 
as durable or semi-durable—depending upon the fabric to 
which is applied—has shown “good durability’ on water- 
impermeable fibers such as cellulose acetate; nylon, vinyon 
and wool, with water-resistance retained “to a marked degree 
even after several launderings and dry cleanings. This com- 
pound is also being successfully applied to cotton and re- 
generated cellulose fabrics, where it has been found to pos- 
sess. durability characteristics intermediate between the 
renewable and durable treatments. : 

To adequately perform the water-resistant treatment, Mr. 
Pingree pointed out that three fundamental practices must 
be observed: “(1) The fabric must be properly prepared. 
Its surface should be free from impurities, since the fabric 
may contain quantities of water-soluble salts and insoluble 
pigment materials which might adversely affect the treat- 
ment. (2) Choice of the proper water-repellent is essential 
As fabrics seem to possess ‘peculiar personalities,’ a certain 
compound may be suited for viscose rayon goods while it 
may not be appropriate for cotton. (3) The water-repellent 
bath must be prepared according to best practice and opti- 
mum conditions of application observed. Complete pene- 
tration of the fabric is required. This is achieved easily 
either by the use of a three-bowl padder or by passing the 
goods through a two-to-four dip immersion box in front of 
the padder. A heavy nip is also preferable and aids mate- 
rially in driving the water-repellent into the fabric and 
between the individual fibers.”’ 

South Central Section—Met April 10 at Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Principal speakers were Norman E. Barnes of the 
general engineering and consulting division of General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., and Fred C. Schlemmer, 
manager of Peerless Woolen Mills, Rossville, Ga. Mr. 
Barnes addressed the technical session, using as his subject 

Every color has its own ‘signature’ as drawn by the 
spectrophotometer, said Mr. Barnes. The signature” iS a 
curve the instrument draws on a graph to show the percent- 
age of light reflected, or transmitted in the case of a trans- 
parent material for various colors of the rainbow. The 
Signature’ makes a permanent record. The records enable 
the matching of color and control of color. The textile 
industry is finding that through the use of the device the 
number of dyes used to get a certain shade may be reduced 
im many instances and this results in economy. Also the 
“signature’’ may be used to determine the type of color 
material used and the amount that has been employed, he 
said. 

Declaring that uncertainties exist in affairs today, Mr. 
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Schlemmer told the dinner gathering that technical men 
now have an added responsibility, that tof informing them- 
selves of scientific and technical matters and making known 
their knowledge of vital matters to their fellow men 

“The ABC of Color Spectrophotometry.”’ 

The technical program for the A. A. T. C. C. convention 
in Augusta, Ga., Oct. 21-23, has been released as follows: 
General Meeting, Oct. 21, 2:00 p. m.-5:00 p. m. Grour 
Meetings, Friday morning, Oct. 22, 9:30 a. m.-12:30 p. m. 
and Friday afternoon, Oct. 22, 2:30 p. m.-5:30 p. m. Two 
group meetings will be held simulianeously. A cellulosic 
fibers group and a hosiery group will meet Friday morn- 
ing, and a non-cellulosic fibers group and an auxiliaries and 
testing group will meet in the afternoon. A chairman is 
being selected for each group, who will conduct the meet- 
ing and lead the discussion — 


Cloth Output Seated By Electric Eye 


Many new uses are being developed in America’s modern 
textile mills for the photo-electric cell. In addition to more 


familiar chores like making counts and opening doors, the 


device has been adapted by research engineers to aid various 
textile machines in performing specialized jobs at high and 
accurate speed. Higher quality products are being turned 
out at greater speed as means are found to combine photo- 
electric cells with equipment at different stages in textile 
manufacturing. 

At the Chicopee Mfg. Corp. —_ in Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., for example, the phototube has been combined with 
an electronic hook-up to exert constant control over the 


— 


An employee of the Chicopee Mig. Corp., Chicopee Falls, Mass., is 
shown operating a weft-straightening machine equipped with controls 
activated by phototubes in combination with an electronic hook-up. The 
device is a great improvement over manual operation of the weft- 
straightener, which keeps the warp and filling yarns at right angles to 
each other as the cloth passes from bleaching bins to dryers. Photo- 
electric cell is discernible at top center, electronic control tubes on 
panel at left. These control a motor driving the guide or canting rolls 


(center) over which the cloth passes.-—( Photo courtesy Textile Infor- 
mation Service. ) 
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weft-straightener machine. This machine consists of a 
series of rollers over which cloth passes on its way from 
bleaching bins to dryers. After the cloth has been bunched 
and twisted in the bleaching bins, straightening is necessary 
to assure that the filling yarns are at absolute right angles 
to the warp yarns. 

Until the photo-electric cell was put to ‘ierk: an operator 
stood at this machine with his eyes glued on the fabric 
passing through, watching for any signs of ‘‘bias’’ or skew- 
ing. Whenever he saw the cloth start to run crooked or 
become distorted, he spun a crank to adjust the guide rolls 
in order to straighten it. This eye-straining task is now done 
faster, continuously and accurately by a fully automatic ma- 
chine developed in the company’s research laboratories. 
Two phototubes are installed on the weft-straightener, one 
at each side of the cloth. They react to light reflected from 
the weft threads of the fabric. 

When the cloth is passing through evenly and the fill- 
ing yarn is perpendicular to the warp, each tube receives the 
same amount of light. When a skew starts to occur, more 
light falls on one tube than the other—in fact, the differ- 
ence in light reflected to opposite sides of the cloth actually 
gauges the amount of distortion. Current from the photo- 
tubes amplified by a D. C. amplifier is passed through a 


bridge which controls a motor in response to the difference 


in light received by the two phototubes. The motor tilts the 
straightening rolls in the proper direction to make the nec- 


- essary correction in the alignment of the weft yarns. 


“Asa result of this invention, Chicopee officials report that 
miles of cloth pass through the bleaching-drying system 
with a greatly reduced loss in seconds due to fabric distor- 
tion. The device is extremely valuable, they say, for straight- 
ening fabrics to be. used for textile printing or cutting 
operations where it is necessary to have a perfectly true 
finished fabric in consumer applications. 


Fourth Quarter Finishing Activity Analyzed 

A total of 2,266 million yards of cotton, rayon, and other 
synthetic broad woven fabrics was bleached, dyed, or print- 
ed and finished during the fourth quarter of 1947, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce. 
This total was 17 per cent greater than the amount finished 
in the third quarter of 1947, but was about the same as in 
the fourth quarter of 1946. The 17 per cent increase above 


‘the third quarter production can be attributed partly to the 


fact that the fourth quarter of 1947 was a 14-week period 
and also that the third quarter of 1947 included shutdowns 


vacations. 


The data were reported by textile plants which finish, 
bleach, dye or print cotton, rayon, silk, or other synthetic 
broad woven fabrics. All ‘known finishers were canvassed. 
Approximately nine per cent of the total yardage was esti- 
mated for companies whose reports were not received in 
time for tabulation. 

The statistics show that the 1,801 million yards of cotton 
goods bleached, dyed, or printed and finished was approxi- 
mately the same as in the corresponding period of 1946, 
but was 17 per cent above the previous quarter. Rayon 
goods bleached, dyed or printed and finished totaling 466 
million yards was five per cent higher than in the fourth 
quarter of 1946 and 16 per cent above the third quarter of 
1947, 

A total of 934 million yards of cotton fabrics was bleach- 
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BLEACHING, DYEING & FINISHING 


ed and finished in the fourth quarter of 1947, compared 
to 897 million yards in the corresponding period a year 
ago. Almost all types of fabric showed: an increase over the 
third quarter, with colored yarn fabrics, print cloths, tobac- 
co cloth, cheese cloth, bandage cloth and gauze showing 
the greatest increases. A total of 32 million yards of 100 
per cent filament rayon fabrics was bleached in the fourth 
quarter of 1947 which was eight per cent greater than in 
the third quarter of 1947 but approximately the same as in 
the fourth quarter of 1946. 

The 449 million yards of cotton fabrics dyed and finished 
in the fourth quarter of 1947 was eight per cent less than 
the yardage of cotton fabric dyed and finished in the last 
quarter of 1946. All classes of fabrics showed an increase 
over the third quarter, with the greatest increases in drills, 

twills and jeans; flannels and other napped fabrics; poplins, 

repps and piques; sateens; and sheetings and tubings. The 
ten million yards of ducks dyed and finished in the fourth 
quarter of 1947 was 58 per cent greater than in the third 
quarter, but was 35 per cent less than in the fourth quarter 
of 1946. 

The 418 million yards of cotton fabrics printed and fin- 
ished in the fourth quarter of 1947 was almost the same as 
in the fourth quarter of 1946, but was 18 per cent above 
the third quarter of 1947. A total of 33 million yards of 
broadcloths was printed and finished in the fourth quarter, 
compared to 18 million yards in the corresponding period 
a year ago. Flannels and napped fabrics production of 20 
million yards was 51 per cent greater than in the fourth 
quarter of 1946. 

Approximately 16 per cent of the 983 million yards of 
cotton, rayon and similar goods was bleached and finished 
for women’s and children’s dresses and underwear; 13 per 
cent for men’s and boys’ shirts, pajamas and underwear; 
nine per cent for sheets and pillow cases; six per cent for 
draperies, curtains and upholstery fabrics; six per cent for 
industrial, mechanical and shoe fabrics; and the remainder 
for miscellaneous uses. 

Thirty-four per cent of the 772 million yards of cotton, 
rayon and similar goods was plain dyed and finished for 
women’s and children’s dresses and underwear; 17 per cent 
for suitings, slacking and work clothing; 14 per cent for 
linings, interlinings and pocketings; 12: per cent for 
draperies, curtains,and upholstery fabrics; and the remain- 
ing for miscellaneous uses. Approximately 60 per cent of 
the 512 million yards of cotton, rayon and similar goods 
was printed and finished for women’s and children’s dresses 
and underwear; 16 per cent for men’s and boys’ shirts, 
pajamas and underwear; eight per cent for bag goods; 
seven per cent for draperies, curtains and upholstery fabrics; 
and the balance for miscellaneous uses. 


Pyroxylin Coating Activity Levelling Off 


Pyroxylin spread in February totaled five million pounds, 
according to the Bureau of the Census, Department of Com- 
merce. This total is approximately the same as the pyroxylin 
spread in January, but is 31 per cent below the 7.2 million 
pounds spread in February, 1947. 

February shipments of 6.5 million linear yards of 
pyroxylin-coated fabric materials are four per cent above the 
6.2 million yards shipped in January, but 23 per cent be- 
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of February, 1947. 


low February, 1947, shipments of 8.4 million yards. Ship- 
ments of 3.3 million yards of light cotton fabrics are 14 per 
cent above the 2.9 million yards shipped in January, but 27 
per cent below the 4.5 million yards shipped in February, 
1947. Shipments of two million yards of heavy cotton 
fabrics and-1.1 million yards of custom coating remained 
approximately the same as the January shipments. 

Unfilled orders of pyroxylin-coated fabrics on hand at 
the end of February, amounting to 5.7 million yards, were 
the lowest since August, 1942. This total is 14 per cent 
below the 6.7 million yards on hand in January, and is 53 
per cent less than the 12.2 million yards on hand at the end 


Color Card Association Re-Elects Officers 

All officers and directors of the Textile Color Card Asso- 
ciation of the United States, Inc., were re-elected for the 
ensuing year at the 33rd annual business meeting of the 
group held March 18 in New York City. Officers of the 
group are Roy E. Tilles, Gotham Hosiery Co., Inc., presi- 
dent: Armand Schwab, Armand Schwab & Co., first vice- 
president; John F. Warner, Riegel Development Labora- 
tories, Inc., second vice-president; Carl E. Kempf, Brewster 
Hat Co., treasurer; and Margaret Hayden Rorke, secretary 
and managing director. Directors re-named are E. Irving 
Hanson, Allan C. Jacobson, Charles F. H. Johnson, Jr., 
Mr. Kempf, W. Ralph MacIntyre, James F. Marble, Wil- 


liam B. Olmstead, Jr., Charles Pinnell, Mr. Schwab, ‘Mr. 


Tilles, Henry C. Van Brederode and Mr. Warner. 

In her annual report, Mrs. Rorke cited the continued 
large growth in the association's membership both here and 
abroad. During the combined fiscal year of 1946 and 1947, 
the period covered by the report, the association gained 861 
members, she revealed. Of these firms, 535 are in the Unit- 
ed States and the remainder in Canada and 28 other foreign 
countries. 


Survey Shows Large Glycerine Use 


According to a recent survey made by the American Asso- 
ciation of Textile Chemists and Colorists at the request of 
the Glycerine Producers Association, glycerine’s most im- 
portant use in the textile industry is in printing. In this 
study, and indicative cross-sectional view of glycerine utili- 
zation by cotton and rayon dyeing, printing and finishing 
plants was obtained through questionnaires sent to a selected 
list of firms and individuals. One hundred and forty re- 
sponses were received. 

Analysis of the information given in these questionnaires 


shows that the responding companies use 1,262,565 pounds 


of glycerine during the year covered by the reports. Gov- 
ernment figures for 1941, the last “normal” pre-war year, 
place glycerine consumption in textile processing for that 
year at 2,827,000 pounds. Since there are more than 800 
cotton and rayon dyeing, printing and finishing plants in the 
country, comparison of these figures would indicate a greatly 
increased all-over glycerine consumption by the textile in- 
dustry during the last few years. 

This statistical breakdown also shows that printing and 
finishing account for the use of approximately 90 per cent 
of all the glycerine reported. Thus 1,062,710 pounds of 
glycerine were used in printing, with 60,110 pounds going 
into textile finishing. Substantial quantities of glycerine 
were also employed in sizing, dyeing and miscellaneous 
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applications. Noteworthy is the use of 37,725 pounds of 
glycerine as alkyd resin applications. The employment of 
glycerine-utilizing alkyd resins represents a rapidly expand- 
ing field of application in textile processes. 


Forum Covers Chemical Market Research 
| Representatives of 120 American and Canadian chemical 


companies met tn Boston, Mass., April 8 for a joint session 
on chemical market research sponsored by the Chemical 


Market Research Association. and Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology. Organized for development of economical uses 
of America’s chemical resources, the association co-operates 
with various government agencies in clarifying the types. of 
information which are most helpful in appraising trends in 
the chemical and related industries, both with respect to 
existing products and new products. 

Chief speaker of the session was Georges F. Doriot, pro- 
fessor of industrial management at Harvard University. 
Speaking at the evening dinner meeting at the Copley-Plaza 
Hotel, he discussed “Is American Business Worrying About 
the Right Problems?’ Alex Bavelas, assistant professor, M. 
I. T. Department of Economics, discussed the psychological 
aspects of interviewing. What industrial marketing research 
can learn from consumer research experience was ‘the topic 
of’ Ross M. Cunningham and Gerald B. Tallman, associate 
professors of marketing at M. 1. T. Horace S. Ford, treas- 
urer of M. I. T. Corp., spoke on “Market Research as a 
Guide for Venture Capital.” 


The afternoon session was conducted by John J. Healy, 


Jr., assistant general manager of the Merrimac Division of 
Monsanto Chemical Co. Richard B. Schneider, staff member 


of Arthur D. Little, Inc., spoke on ‘Some Major Areas of 


Industrial Marketing Research.” Development of an indus- 


trial market for .a new chemical was the subject assigned to’ 


Lauren B. Hitchcock, vice-president of the Quaker Oats Co. 
He discussed his company’s problems and methods in the 
sale of a new product, Furfural, which is finding increasing 
application in the chemical industry, particularly as a sol- 
vent. Robert F. Elder, vice-president of Lever Bros., dis- 
cussed the use of market research in top policy planning. 


A. |. C. Silver Anniversary Program Set 


The Silver Anniversary meeting of the American Institute 
of Chemists will be commemorated at a meéeting on May 7 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York City. The after- 
noon program will feature an address by Dr. Foster D. Snell, 
retiring president, followed by a panel of speakers on the 
theme, “The Professional Activities of Other Societies,” 
Charles C. Wilson, assistant to the secretary, will present 
the activities of the American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers; Dr. W. A. Mosher, head, Department of Chemistry, 
University of Delaware, will outline the work of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society; E. Lawrence Chandler, assistant sec- 
retary, will review the program of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, and W. T. Nichols, technical assistant to 
the executive vice-president of Westvaco Chlorine Products 
Corp., will cover the professional activities of the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers. The institute will then 
hold its annual business meeting and elect new officers. 

The evening program features a joint meeting and dinner 
with the New York Section of the American Chemical 
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Society, and the presentation of the institute's gold medal 
to Dr. Charles Allen Thomas, executive vice-president and 
technical director of Monsanto Chemical Co. and president 
of the American Chemniical Society. Francis J. Curtis, vice- 
president of Monsanto, will speak on ‘The Career of the 
Medalist.”” Dr, Snell will present the medal. 


Army Describes Current Research Projects 


The development of better water-repellents and shrink- 
resistant treatments are among current textile research 
projects sponsored by the U. S. Army Quartermaster De- 
partment, according to a report now on sale by the Office 
of Technical Services. Department of Commerce. The report 
which describes current areas of research in the textile field 
by the Quartermaster Department was prepared by Lieut.- 
Col. S. J. Kennedy, and Capts. R. D. Weeks and S. Becker. 
The authors believe that ‘branches of the textile industry 
concerned with research will be interested in this survey.” 


Of the 13 objects discussed in the report, nine are fun- 
damental studies of fibers, fabrics and finishes. These in- 
clude studies of textile resistance to wear, water. shrinkage, 
mildew and fire, studies of dyeing and finishing, chemical 
and photochemical degradation of cellulose, classification of 
textile properties, and development and interpretation of test 
methods. | 

Experiments are being carried out to improve water- 
resistance with pyridinium compounds, resin wax emulsions 
and silicone resins which were found to be effective water- 
repellents during the war. Studies are being made of com- 
pounds which lend not only water-resistance but also impart 
mildew, fire and shrinkage resistance. Attempts are also 
being made to improve the uniformity and fastness of colors 
in military clothing.’ 

In the past, the report explains, the Army has not partici- 
pated to any notable extent in textile research and has relied 
on standard commercial products to meet the Army's textile 
needs. Experience in equipping soldiers for fighting under 
all kinds of weather extremes, however, revealed an urgent 
need for more durable and more functionally efficient fab- 
rics. Some improvements were made during the war, but 
many of the studies undertaken at that time have yet to be 
completed before an adequate body of scientific data is 
available. The report describes the bac kground and present 
status of each research project for the current fiscal year. 
Each. description is accompanied by a chart showing the 
organization of the research in detail. 

Mimeographed copies of the report (PB-86249, Areas of 
Ouartermaster Research in Textiles, 43 pages) sell for $2. 
Orders should be addressed to the Office of Technical Ser- 
vices, Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.. 
and should be accompanied by check or money order payable 
to the Treasurer of the United States. 


The first synthetic dye of commercial importance was 
porduced in 1856. 


In 1914, only ten per cent of the dye consumed in the 
United States was produced in this country. 
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With Materials Handling 


By W. BERT WATSON 


ESS than a half-century back it was common belief that 

4 the frontiers of America had disappeared and that 
American economy had reached ultimate heights. We are 
now slowly coming to the realization that no matter how 
far we progress in our technology the frontiers will ever be 
remote and mysterious. If all possible new ideas were by 
some strange medium to be made known to us we would 
likely even then never reach the final goal in our study of 
the refinement of our knowledge. 7 

Materials handling began with the creation of the world, 
and from the earliest days of life on this planet was a vex- 
ing problem. It led to creation of the wheel and this in 
itself was such an advanced step that any further great 
strides seemed unnecessary... Surely so simple a matter of 
conveying an article from here and there required no special 
knowledge, no scientific refinements could be used in this 
field, no research would pay for itself; and so for centuries 
man made no progress but took for granted the losses inci- 
dental to transporting the materials of industry. 

A few years ago these losses loomed as a very important 
factor in industrial economics and thought commenced to 
stir in the minds of industrial executives, and expanded into 
a program for the development of new methodology. We 
are only pioneering in mechanical materials handling despite 
the centuries of experience in this field. We do not know 
today what tomorrow will bring, so should not accept as the 
zenith of development the methods now in use. They seem 
advanced beyond measure as compared to those of even so 
short a time back as the days of World War I. The general 
awakening is only beginning. A wide region stands before 
us awaiting exploration, so we must proceed with full com- 
prehension and proper perspective of the project if we are 
to develop materials handling to its fullest potential. We 
must not make any step so conclusive that our methods be- 
come. inflexible and unadaptable to change and future pro- 
gressive measures. To create at this time a general pattern 
in industry which would be expensive to alter to the more 
progressive methods that tomorrow is certain to bring, 
would be our most tragic error. All through history the 
human race has suffered and progress toward the finer ways 
of life has been retarded because of inability to economically 
refine established constructions. Industry is now making 
great strides and will continue steadily along this road of 
progress in the study of mechanical handling. Much study, 
research, and accomplishment will now come rapidly. I have 
no intention of dealing with the technical aspects of mate- 
rials handling within any plant or warehouse but our past 
experience shows conclusively that any changes in industrial 
methods soon reach the shipping or traffic departments and 
either create there som¢ vexing confusion or else fit in the 
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picture—dependent upon the extent of thought and study 
given to the problem. 

Modern materials handling, packaging and palletization 
lose effectiveness and fails of economics unless properly 


adapted and fitted smoothly into the shipping and receiving 


of freight by any means of transportation. Materials han- 
dling inside any plant or warehouse becomes a study to be. 
made on the ground, of all facilities involved. Such matters 
as aisle space, floor strength, heights, nature of commodities, 
and type of mechanical equipment are not a fixed proposi- 
tion but require special engineering study and accurate cost 
accounting. This phase of mechanized materials handling 
is receiving much favorable publicity and has been ade- 
quately covered in many meetings, magazine articles, etc. 
The engineers in industry and the specialists representing 
manufacturers of mechanical transporters have produced 
volumes of figures which have convinced industrial manage- 
ment that we have a wide open field for unlimited progress 
in handling methods. We have but to continue our ex- 
plorations. When these matters are all considered and 
certain conclusions reached on the basis of cost, flexibility 
of operation, and practicability, the study must not terminate 
until all angles of transportation to the ultimate consumer 
or to proper locations of materials received in our plants are 
fully and carefully studied. 

At this point shipment to the customer enters the picture. 
We will not and cannot realize all possible economies and 
operating efficiency unless we consider as a major part of 
this study how our mechanized handling will co-ordinate 
with shipping from our plants to the customer's plant or 


_ warehouse. Before the conclusion of any materials handling 


study in any industry is given the final reading by top man- 
agement, the traffic department should be certainly con- 
sulted. The furtherance of all the benefits of any work on 
mechanizing handling in any plant will be expanded to a 
surprising degree by alert traffic officers. Intra-plant and 
warehouse handling too often lacks co-ordination when the 
material is ready to be shipped. Every efficiency goes into 
the operation up to that point and then neglect to consider 
how it could be extended into more economical shipping 
leaves many desirable features unattended. We box, pack- 
palletize, bin load, or rack material for storage and 
then handle the articles individually into the shipping vehi- 
cle. Why, if economy and flexible operation is enhanced by 
mechanical handling from machine to warehouse cannot it 
be carried by the same means right into the railway car, 
truck, or ship, and still further desirable results and econ- 
omies be obtained ? : 
To accomplish all the desired results we must consider 
adapting the use of any bin, rack, pallet, or skid to extend 
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beyond our own warehousing and if possible to ship to final 
destination on the unit instead of handling to the shipping 
vehicle the individual packages. This will reduce handling 
and loading costs by 25 per cent to as much as 90 per cent, 


depending upon factlities and the commodity. Under any 
program where storage and handling is accomplished 
through the use of pallets, bins, racks, skids, etc., and trans- 
portation is effected on these same units, damage in trans- 
eliminated. Transit 
damage is a very vital concern to the entire population ot 


pertation ¢ can be reduced and even 
our countries and affects the economic picture very adversely. 
This cannot be stressed too much, and while the American 
railroads alone show freight loss and damage claims increas- 
ing from $15,000,000 in 1933 to $95,000,000 in 1946, a 
terrific loss, it by no means represents the entire loss by 
rails alone, to say nothing of other means of transportation 
where similar startling loss figures are revealed. This tragic 
waste affects production, commodity prices, transportation 
rates, and reduces purchasing power, thus affecting ou: 
national economy to the extent that action tending to reduce 
this loss must be undertaken for the general welfare of the 
country as well as to sustain the profits of industry (rather 
than to let it price itself right out of the market) and retard 
inflationary tendencies. Our determination to effect more 
fluid operations in industry through the use of mechanized 
materials handling can easily be continued a step further to 
create greater economies and to aid in cutting down the 
transit damage bill. Our pallet or skid should be made to 
adapt itself to continuous movement from the production 
line to the customer and even beyond him if necessary. It 
should be so constructed that it fits readily into any point 
for intra-plant use and subsequent movement to any ware- 
house location or storage space, thence to the railway car, 
truck, ship, or airplane dependent upon which of those 
means of transportation is chosen. 

These factors require some study, but after all are really 
quite simple problems. They reduce themselves to a matter 
of structural design to achieve the desired result of minimum 
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“That design ended all our difficulties in keeping men on that 


job 
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size, strength and weight of the unit used. If this be 

platform, pallet, skid, bin, box, or rack, should be so 
designed that it will fit into the shipping vehicle in such 
manner that vacant space is minimized and need for block- 
ing and bracing reduced to the lowest degree. 
offers a field for further economy. 


This in ttselt 
These units must be 
constructed to carry sufficient load and give the commodity 
complete protection against damage at any stage of its use. 
It must stack easily and with economy of space, 
readily handled with the equipment available. 


and be 
Its design 
must avoid any tendency to make it cumbersome and awk- 
ward to handle. Strength should be built into the unit 
without creating excess weight or size. 

If sizes are more or less standardized and uniform, and 
affected areas are so arranged in most plants to use standard 
sizes, it will be possible to start some research on the prob- 
lem of returning pallets directly to your own plant or a 
plant in your vicinity under load, and so avoid return empty 
pallet shipping cost. This. is not so important for special 
racks as these should be of such size and design as to best 
suit the commodity. Proper exploration in the field of 
modern materials handling must extend beyond the mere 
use of pallets into many,special carrying devices which will 
permit handling of multiple units rather than single units. 
These also must be of size, construction, and design to be 
readily adaptable to shipping and to fully protect against 
damage. | 
Just as during the recent war we learned that we faced 
defeat unless all knowledge and resources were pooled and 
unless competitive enterprises shared ideas, we must now 
realize that progress in modern materials handling is de- 
pendent not upon one man or a couple of departments in 
any industry. Instead, it is not only desirable but is the duty 
of the traffic manager of any concern to interest himself in 
the materials handling problems of his company. 
handling is only another way of saying ‘ traffic.”’ The proper 
and economical way of moving something from here to 
there is our specialty. 


Materials 


Our responsibility does not start only 
when the order to ship comes to us but rather has its be- 
ginning all the way back where the raw material is pur- 
chased, and extends through all processing and on to final 
acceptance of our product by the consumer. During these 
steps we find that problems relating to traffic exist and any 
firm failing to have its traffic specialists study said prob slems 
in an effort to achieve a balance between the relation of 
complete or partial manufacture, crating, boxing, packaging, 
palletizing in its many ramifications, and actual shipping, 
will not attain the complete efficiency and economy which ts 
possible. Recent years have witnessed great strides in co- 
ordinating trafic with materials handling. There is no rea- 
son why an unlimited exchange of ideas cannot prevail and 
the present trend continue with resultant benefits for every- | 
one. Thank you for your kind and patient attention. 


Abatvect of an address at the Conference on Materials Handling held con 
currently with the National Materials Handling Exposition at Cleveland. Ohio. 
in January. Mr. Watson is traffic manager for H. J. Heinz Co. of Canada, Ltd 
Leamington, Ont. 


Publication of Some Basic Techniques in Materials Han- 
dling, a report of the proceedings at technical sessions of 
the Conference on Materials Handling in Cleveland. last 
January, has been announced by Clapp & Poliak, Inc., man- 
agement of the National Materials Handling Exposition. 
It may be obtained for $1 from Clapp & Poliak, 350 Fifth 
‘Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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Lightning Protection Mills 


by JAMES T. MEADOR 


\HE 1947 National Electrical Code has this to say. re- 
5 garding lightning arresters (Article 280, Section 
2801): “Lightning arresters shall be provided in industrial 
stations in locations Where thunder storms are frequent and 


adequate protection against lightning is not otherwise pro- 


vided,” 

Since the majority of us who read the TE XTILE BU LLETIN 
are situated in an area of the country subjected to an average 
of 40 storm days per year with an approximate number of 
13 lightning strokes from each square mile of sky, it cer- 
tainly is to our advantage to make some observations regard- 
ing the most effective protection possible that we can pro- 
vide for our plants against both direct strokes and surges 
due to indirect lightning strokes. 

Proper protection against lightning involves protection 
against surges to machinery and apparatus and sometimes 
against direct strokes to buildings and electrical circuits. 
The usual industrial-type, low-voltage circuits operating at 
less than 1,000 volts can be protected as adequately against 
lightning as the higher-voltage transmission lines and gen- 
érally with less protective equipment. The source of power 
of a transformer supplied from a transmission or distribu- 
tion circuit must be safeguarded as well against outages 
from either direct strokes or other surges. 

Lightning discharges produce voltage in buildings, masts, 
trees, and from transmission lines or other circuits to ground 
in two general ways. If lightning strikes a structure, the 
stroke current flows in the structure, and produces voltage 
depending on the character of the current and the electrical 
impedance of the structure. In an object of high impedance 
such as a tree of masonry, or in a transmission line, high 
voltages are developed. Damage such as physical rupture, 
fire or flashover sometimes results. In conductors of low 
impedance, the voltage between electrically adjacent points 
will be much lower and no damage will result. Surge volt- 
ages can be caused in electrical lines when lightning strikes 
nearby without actually contacting the wires. Such voltages 
are limited in magnitude but can cause considerable damage 
to low-voltage equipment such as found in the average in- 
dustrial plant. 

Methods of industrial lightning protection depend largely 
upon whether the buildings are of high electrical impedance 
such as wood or masonry construction or whether they are 
largely of metal that offers good electrical conduction. Plants 
can be separated into two principal groups from this stand- 
point. 


Buildings of Wood or Masonry 


If a building of wood or masonry is struck by lightning 
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‘the building is struck or if lightning strikes nearby. 


the material imposes high resistance to the flow of lightning 


current. This produces high voltage and the result may be 
shattering of the wood or masonry and flashovers from the 
roof or building frame to metal connected or coupled to the 
earth such as water pipes, machine frames, or circuits. This 
has been experienced often in-the shattering of chimneys, 
the stripping.of shingles from roofs, flashes inside of build- 
ings, etc. Sometimes this results in fires. The over-all prob- 
ability of a given building being struck may be relatively 


small. depending on its area, its height, and its exposure to 


lightning. Furthermore, because of variations in intensity 
of strokes, lightning might strike a building without caus- 
ing damage. Protection is required for those cases where 
trouble may ensue. 

Low-voltage circuits in such buildings are definitely ex- 
posed to voltages that may be dangerous to the utilization 


apparatus, whether the circuits are wholly contained in the 


building or pass outside of the building. If they are wholly 
contained within the building, the probability of trouble is 
decreased, but the circuits are still subject to disturbances if 
Such 
circuits, if they are of considerable extent or if they supply 
electrical equipment, require lightning protection. 

Lightning can be prevented from striking buildings and 
other structures by shielding with rods, masts, or overhead 
wires electrically grounded. Strictly speaking, it is not 
possible to eliminate entirely the hazard of an object being 
struck except by surrounding it completely with a grounded 
metal enclosure. However, by proper shielding, the prob- 
ability of the object being struck is reduced to a negligible 
quantity. Good shielding is achieved when, of 1,000 strokes 
terminating at the object or its shield, 999 are dissipated by 
the shield and only one gets through to the object. This is 
0.1 per cent exposure. 

It is of some interest to speculate on the probabilities of 
a building being struck. From data that has been obtained 
in field research, it has been concluded that in regions of 
about 30 thunderstorm-days per year, there are about 9.5 
strokes from each square mile of sky area. In the region of 
the Carolinas, with some 40 storm-days per year, the figure 
is about 13 strokes as mentioned before. Structures of ap- 
preciable height will attract strokes from an area that ex- 
tends beyond the structure by distances equal to about 31, 
times the height of the structure. On this basis, a building 
100 feet square and 25 feet high in level terrain where the 
number of thunderstorm-days is 40 would be struck approx- 
imately 0.036 times per year or about once in every 28 
years. These figures are average and will be influenced by 
local conditions. With a mast in the middle of the building 
projecting 55 feet above the roof or with four masts, each 
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LOOK BEYOND THE PRICE TAG 


when buying 


The incentive of lower price uaturally in- 
duces some of our customers-—from time 
to time—to try some cheap substitute. 
Invariably these trials show up the imita- 
tions of NON-FLUID OIL for what they 
actually are—-namely, ordinary cup greases 
thinned down with light oils to consistencies 


approaching those of our various NON- 


FLUID OIL grades. 

Such products, however, are found to 
separate freely even on standing. In actual 
service, under heat of bearings, the lighter 
element separates freely and wastes away 


just like ordinary oils, leaving behind thick, 
gummy residues. Such substitutes combine 
all the dripping and wasting drawbacks of 
liquid oil with the gumming and heating 
tendencies of ordinary greases. 

Initial price is important, yes, but you 
must consider your long-range lubrication 
costs. Carefully tabulated performance 
records show every time that inexpensive 
substitutes are actually a great deal more 
expensive to use than NON-FLUID OIL 
which pays off in longer lasting properties 
and cleaner, better lubricating qualties. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 
292 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Southern District Manager: FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 
WORKS: Newark, N. J. . 


WAREHOUSES: Atlanta, Ga. 


Greenville, 8. C.—Charlotte, N. C.— 


Providence, R. lL. — Chicago, Hl. — St. Louis, Mo. — Detroit, Mich. 


NON-FLUID OIL is not the name of a general class of lubricants, but is a specific product of our manufacture. 
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15 feet in from the corner and projecting 15 feet above the 
roof, the building itself would be struck once in 10,000 


years although the masts might be struck once every ten 


years. 

There are many arrangements of rods, masts, or overhead 
wires that give the same degree of shielding. It is entirely 
feasible to give a structure a high degree of protection 
against lightning strokes by economical methods. The 
basic principles laid down by Benjamin Franklin, now 
amplified by accumulated laboratory and field data which 
were denied to him, are still valid. Failures of lightning 
rod systems in the past were mainly due to improper location 
of rods and lack of proper grounds. A high-resistance 
ground on a lightning rod is a source of danger. High 
lightning current flowing through this resistance produces 
voltages that may cause flashovers from the rods to other 
metallic objects such as electrical conductors. 

The major problem in industrial plants 1s not so much 
the protection of the buildings themselves but rather the 
protection of the many motors and control devices con- 
nected to the electrical circuits. The first step in safeguard- 
ing this electrical apparatus is to keep lightning voltages off 
the supply circuits. These circutts vary in vulnerability, de- 
pending upon how well shielded they are, thus: 

(1) Circuits completely contained within well-grounded 
metal buildings will generally not require protection from 
lightning. 

(2) Circuits completely contained within buildings that 
are adequately shielded by rods or masts will not require 
protection if the circuits are of grounded, metal-sheath cable 
or in conduit, Open wiring in such buildings requires pro- 
tection. 

(4) Circuits that pass outside of the buildings—unless 
the outdoor circuits are in metal sheathed, grounded cable 


should be protected regardless of the type of building be-- 


cause lightning disturbances can originate on the outside 
sections and then enter the building. 


GROUND WIRE AGOVE POWER LINE 


Arresters and capacitors should be installed wherever the 
circuits leave the building. If the circuits in the building 
are radial, the remote ends of the circuits should also be 
equipped with arresters to prevent the building up of volt- 
age by reflection at the end of the line. 

The protection advisable in a plant where the circuits pass 
out of the buildings in open wiring is illustrated. It is 
assumed that the plant is located in a region of high light- 
ning frequency and intensity. Overhead ground wires have 
been shown. These may be necessary if the outside circuits 
are of any extent, for the chance of wires being struck is by 
no means negligible. Transmission line systems receive, on 
the average, one stroke per mile per year. Thus a line 500 
feet long may be struck once in ten years. The frequency 
may be more or less dependent on local conditons. A ‘direct 
stroke on a low-voltage circuit may cause considerable havoc, 
and where there is serious risk of direct strokes, ground 
wires or some forms of shielding should be considered. The 
most important factors in the location of ground wires are: 

(1) They must be placed so that they and not the power 
circuits. will be struck. 

(2) Sufficient insulation or spacing must be maintained 
between the ground wires including their down leads and 
the power circuits to prevent back: flashes to the circuits 
when the ground wires are struck. 

(3) Ground resistance of the down leads must be low. 

In general, if the three wires of the circuit are close to- 
gether, a single ground wire three to four feet above the 
circuit will provide good shielding. Three or four-foot 
clearance should be maintained between the ground wire 
and its down leads and the power circuits. If the circuits 
run over a metal roof which may carry lightning currents 
and are insulated only with small insulators, it may be 
necessary to increase the insulation in order to avoid back 
flashes. This can be done with wood in addition to the reg- 
ular line insulation. 

The need for ground wires depends on local conditions. 
Past local experience ts usually a good guide to whether 
they are warranted. Sometimes shielding objects are already 


SPECIAL OR STATION TYPE ARRESTERS 
INSTALLED AT SERVICE ENTRANCE ON 


BUS BARS, OR NEAR STARTERS, ETC. 


STANDARD LINE TYPE ARRESTERS 


ASS —BUILDING WALL 


MOTOR 


DISTANCE =500 FT, FOR POWER 
SY STEMS ON 550, 440 220 VOLTS. 


CAPACITOR - INSTALLED 
BESIDE GROUNDED 
WITH ARRESTERS. | 


DISTANCE=1500 FT FOR POWER 
OYSTEMS ON Z3ZCOVOLTS OR MORE. 


Diagram 
lightning surges. 
distance out from the swit¢éhboard room or power entrance. 


arrangement and connections for lightning arresters and one three-phase capacitor suggested as the most effective in protection against 
This system, howe-er, has the drawback of requiring the first arresters to be connected to the incoming line at a considerable 
For this reason, this system is not usually applied, as the outlying arresters are omitted. 
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GET PIVOTAN —a brief notation 
on the purchase order by a pro- 
duction-conscious executive who 
knows his power drives! 


Specify the leather belting that 
can do more for you simply be- 
cause more has been done for it 
through Southern Belting’s ex- 
clusive process for producing 
low-stretch, extra-grip, long-service 
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present, such as smoke stacks with lightning rods or ground- 
ed water tanks. These can be used to advantage. 

Frames of motor and switchgear should be connected to 
a good ground such as a water pipe system and all lightning 
arrester grounds be tied to the same ground. For the down 
leads from ground wires, there should be separate driven or 
buried grounds and these should be connecied with the 
plant ground. 


GROUND WIRE ABOVE POWER LINE - 


| 
IGHTN RRESTERS 
LIGHTNING ARRESTERS | J SWITCHBOARD 
IN BUILDING 


GROUND WIRE ~NO SHARP BENDS 


Diagram of the most generally used s)stem where the arresters, with 
either a three-phase capacitor or three single-phase capacitors, are 
mounted and cenneeted to the incoming line at the service entrance to 
the building. 


Relatively low lightning voltages can be dangerous to 
connected motors that may have impulse strength as low as 
three to four thousand volts crest. Insulation of rotating 
machines is exposed to Gamage in two ways. High voltage 
from winding to frame may damage it, or voltages between 
turns may cause turn-to-turn failures. Surge voltages caused 
by lightning may rise at very rapid rates, and when pene- 
trating motor or generator windings, the rapid rate of 
change causes voltage between turns. The quicker the 
change in voltage, the higher the voltage between turns. In 
orJer to protect a machine, both the voltage to ground and 
the rate of rise of voltage applied to the machine terminals 
must be controlled, The voltage to. ground can be limited 
by lightning arresters,.and the rate of rise of voltage is 
limited by capacitors connected from the machine terminals 
to frame and ground. Since each has its distinct purpose, 
both devices must be used in parallel for adequate protec- 
tion of motors. Lightning arrester protection alone is sufh- 
cient for the control and switching equipment unless its 
insulation is deteriorated or otherwise inadequate in which 
case the only remedy 1s replacement. 

For the most effective protection, the best practice is to 
install the protective devices as close as possible to the 


apparatus to be protected. This is the rule especially for 


systems where the apparatus is more or less widely separated. 
In indus‘rial plants, such as textile mills for example, there 
will be many motors on a circuit located fairly near each 
other. The combination of lightning arrester and capacitor 
will protect several motors except for very severe disturb- 
ances which should be guarded against by direct stroke 


shielding, 


B: ildings Largely of Metal 


This includes all-metal buildings with roof and walls elec- 
trically well connected and. grounded, and buildings with 
metal roofs and masonry walls with metal reinforcing elec- 
trically well connected and grounded. Such structures. may 
be struck by lightning but there ts little risk of any physical 
damage or fire because the lightning current is conducted to 
ground through the metal without causing high voltage 
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drops in the structure. Structures like the Empire State 
Building in New York and other skyscrapers are struck 
frequently without anyone in the building being conscious 
of it. A metal enclosure such as a steel building or an auto- 
mobile is a safe place to be in a lightning storm. It is im- 
portant that the metal parts be well connected together so 
that no high voltages or actual sparks develop that might 
cause damage. Electric circuits wholly contained in such 
buildings can be said to be practically free of dangerous 
overvoltages either from direct hits or from induction from 
nearby strokes. 

If the circuits pass outside of the building, they may be 
struck by lightning or raised in potential by induction from 


nearby strokes. These voltages will then get inside the 


building by way of the wires and may cause trouble. Such 
circuits should have lightning protection as discussed pre- 
viously. 


General Lightning Protection 


Circuits in industrial plants require lightning protection 
to safeguard the utilization equipment such as motors and 
switches. This protection consists principally of lightning 
arresters and capacitors, located at several points. Theo- 
retically, the best protection is obtained with the protectitve 
devices located at each piece of apparatus. Practically all 
industrial plants where motors are not far apart, adequate 
protection is provided with protective devices located at 
points where surges may enter the circuits and at the remote 
ends of the circuits. Buildings can be protected from being 
struck by properly placed rods, masts, or overhead wires 
grounded to adequate grounds. Such shielding of buildings 
decreases the hazard of high lightning surges in the circuits. 


, LINE TERMINALS 


LINE LEAD 
GROUND JF 
TERMINALS 
= 


GROUND LEAD. 
STATION TYPE ARRESTER THREE POLE CAPACITOR LINE TYPE ARRESTER: 


3000 VOLT PROTECTIVE EQUIPMENT FOR USE ON 2400 VOLT _CIRCUITS. 


650 VOLT CAPACITOR 


TYPE LV ARQESTER 


PROTECTIVE EQUIPMENT FOR USE ON GRCUITS OF 110 -220-440-SSOVOLTS. 


Showing lightning arresters and capacitors for both 2.400-volt and 110- 
220-440-550-volt cireuits, Nete that only three-phase capacitors are 
shown; they can, however, be had in single-phase types also, for any 
voltage class. 


Transformers that supply power to the plant should have 
adequate lightning protection. However, lightning pro%ec- 


tion on the transformers alone will not insure protection to 


the plant equipment. 

You can see that there is a lot of room on this subject 
for some variation of opinion among mill men, as a whole. 
Therefore, it seems, the best way of bringing this matter 
down to our level is to give some examples of successful 
treatment of this problem by men who have been sorely 
plagued by such troubles in the past. 
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The most notable of these cases was the Locke Cotton 
Mills at Concord, N. C., where Joseph Little, master me- 
chanic, was living a miserable life of troubles, trials and 


tribulations, such as motors and starters being burned out: 


by surges coming in on his electrical system when there 
were only a few thunder clouds in that part of Cabarrus 
County. His lightning arresters were supposedly in good 
shape, while his operating voltage in the card room, spin- 
ning room and opening room was of the 2,200-volt class. 
The balance of his plant, that is, weave rooms, winder 
rooms, etc., was operated on 550 volts, and gave no trouble 
whatever. Since the change-over of all 2,200-volt equip- 
ment to 550 volts, rewiring the plant from the Duke Power 
transformers to the last distribution panel in the mill, and 
the installation of new lightning arresters with capacitor for 
‘this low voltage (550 volts), he has enjoyed peace and 
security ever since, 

This brings out a fact that has been impressed upon our 
minds by the many, many cases of such nature at the numer- 
ous mills whose operating power was 2,200 volts—a 2,200- 
volt circuit is so easily vulnerable to lightning surges of all 
magnitudes, whereas, a. mill operating on 550 volts suffers 
very little, if any, from such surges on account of the pro- 
tective action of the power transformers. This, however, 
takes into account that there is adequate shielding or over- 
head ground wire protection from the transformer station 
into the switch room of the mill. 

Another example of a somewhat different nature was that 
of the Adrian and Madora Plants of the American Yarn & 
Processing Co., Mt. Holly, N. C. Here, Duke Power Co. 
supplied the power at 550 volts, directly from its bank of 
three 1,000-KVA, 13,000-volt (primary) transformers to 
the delivery pole in the Adrian Mill yard, approximately 
100 feet south of the building in which the switchboard wa: 


Photograph showing Dawson Warren (right), master mechanic, and Car- 
lyle Chandler. superintendent of the Adrian and Madora Plants, Ameri- 
can Yarn & Processing Co., Mt. Holly, N. C., standing beside the delivery 
pole for their electric power, from which the feeders run to both mills. 
In the background can be seen the feeder line to the Madora Mill with 
the grounded shield line overhead that has been so satisfactory in pre- 
venting troubles from lightning. 
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REDUCE MAINTENANCE OVERHEAD 


with WYSONG & MILES SHEET METAL MACHINES 


POWER SQUARING SHEAR—6 Foot, 12 Gauge 


Here is an economical power squaring shear with 
many precision features of more expensive machines. 
The precision, ball-bearing back gauge is adjustable to 
.0078 (1/128th) of an inch. The compensating hold- 
down has an individual spring actuated plunger in each 
foot...shears varying gauges without adjustment. The 
hardened steel, sliding key clutch has non-repeat unit 
for stopping shearing action after each cycle; can also 
be set for continuous shearing. High speed blades are 
standard equipment. Other Wysong and Miles Power 
Squaring Shears in 6 foot, 10 gauge; 8 foot, 12 gauge; 
6 foot, 14 gauge and 52 inch, 14 gauge capacities. 


FOOT POWER SQUARING SHEAR 


4 


8 Foot, 18 Gauge 


Ideal for shearing long sheets. Precision back gauge as 
decribed above is standard equipment. Hand operated 
holddown with self locking eccentrics holds sheets se- 
curely. Large tubular cross shaft gives uniform motion 
to cross-head regardless of where operator presses 
treadle. Compression springs raise cross-head after 
cutting operation, eliminating counterweights ... other 


Wysong and Miles Foot Power Squaring Shears in 36”, © 


18 gauge and 36’’, 42’’, 48”, 52”, 16 gauge capacities, 

Write or wire for complete information on 

Wysong and Miles Sheet Metal Machines... 

Motorized, Air-Power and Foot-Power Squar- 

ing Shears; Power and hand operated Rolls 

and Combination Machines. 


MILES (9 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


SQUARING SHEARS - BENDING ROLLS 
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located. From this delivery pole the feeder circuits to both 
mills were installed, the one to the Adrian Plant going 
straight across the yard, while the one to the Madora Plant 
took a westerly route around the end of the Adrian build- 
ing, crossed the P. & N. Railway, and centered the switch- 
board room on the north side of the Madora Plant, a dis- 
tance of approximately 1,200- feet. Shutdowns and burnouts 
due to surges were too numerous for comfort. Dawson 
Warren, master mechanic, made a study of his situation and 
decided to do something about it, with the result that he 
installed an overhead ground wire above the cables on the 
feeder circuits to both mills. That was in 1942, and since 
then he has had no further trouble. This overhead ground 
wire was connected with the ground by means of a driven 
ground (eight-foot copper rod and No. 4 weatherproof 
wire in ground mold) at each pole, thoroughly salted down 
with 50 .pounds of salt, and enough water to soak it in 
completely. The earth was hard, red clay, which was good, 
for, if there had been only a cinder fill or loose earth fill, 
those grounds would have been no good. 


protection 


An example of the benefits that might be derived from 
o her methods of shielding of electric circuits in and around 
plant operations 15 the Rush Plant of American Yarn & 
Processing, where the 550-volt service line from the trans- 
former bank to the mill building passes within six feet of 
an elevated tank (approximately 50 feet tall). Since the 
plant was started in 1943 there has not been a single outage 
or burnout due to lightning surges. The same experience 
has been the case at-the Woodlawn Plant of the same or- 
ganization. 
- There is another matter on which there seems to be a 
general agreement of opinion among mill men, and that 
concerns the renewal or replacement of lightning arresters 
every year, or before the beginning of each lightning season. 
George Watson, electrical engineer for Kendall Mills, with 
general offices at Paw Creck, N. C., very definitely thinks 
that this is a most important consideration, especially if the 
immediate locality has been subjected to some direct hits, or 
even near misses. 
‘ta this issue the author breaks into his regular series, “‘The Electrical Code 
And Textile Mill Wiring,’’ to give his readers this timely article on lightning 
Since April and May are the primary lightning months in the 


South, this discussion is presented with the sincere hope that it will be of some 
benefit to those in charge of plant protection and maintenance. 


Concrete Floors For Weave Rooms 


By C. J. McCORMACK, 


Pa many years there has been strong opposition to 
constructing textile mill floors, especially weave room 
floors, out of concrete. This is, more or less, the result of 
traditional ideas of mill construction based upon allowing 
certain vibration activities of the looms to control the basic 
idea of construction. In other words the buildings were 
built to suit the looms, because of their vibration while 


Maintenance Engineer 


weaving, instead of building the structure to allow full 


unity strength in every detail of the building. 

The reason many mills find it necessary to re-inforce the 
entire structure from the outside is because the floors never 
have been an integral unit of the building rigidity, or 
‘trength. The floors were.installed to allow certain separa- 
tion from the walls because of the anticipated vibration 


On 


(1) Special mastic cushioning on conerete surface and on the bottom and sides of the slots; 
four-inch studding imbedded in slots after applying the mastic; studding is cight to 12 inches apart and parallel. 
(4) Finished flooring nailed to subfloorin:. 


ber for nailing finished flooring. 
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one-quarter to one-half of an inch deep. 


(2) Twe-inch by 
(3) Sabfloering of treated lum- 
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YES! Tycol Alweave Textile Spindle Oils 
perform better ... BETTER ...BETTER 
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Tycol Alweave Textile Spindle Oils 
perform better, because: 


ee Tycol Alweave Textile Spindle Oils are highly refined, light 
colored, low viscosity oils recommended for spindles, where 
speeds of 7500 R.P.M. or higher are obtained. 


... T'ycol Alweave Textile Spindle Oils are known for their high 
resistance to oxidation and ability to maintain body under 
high temperature. | 


INDUSTRIAL 
LUBRICANTS 


...« Tycol Alweave Textile Spindle Oils reduce bolster losses, C. 


eliminate spindle drag and thread breakage. | Pittsburgh ¢ Philadelphia 
Chicage Detroit Tulsa 
For further information about Tycol Alweave Textile Spindle Oils gus@leveland » San Francisco 


| and the rest. of. Tycol’s “engineered lubricant” line, write, wire or TIDE WATER 
; phone your nearest Tide Water Associated Office. =r as SOCIATED 


COMPANY 


(17 BATTERY PLACE - NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 


LUBRICATION —“ENGINEERED TO FIT THE JOB” 
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activity of the looms. Another phase was the results of 
dust floating up from constant foot trafic and wearing out 
the bearings. This dust, although hardly perceptible, 1s 
unhealthy for the workers and has an adverse effect on any 
and all mechanism it finally rests on. In addition to this, 
This would. 
cause considerable cost for upkeep and cause an 
early replacement of the loom. Because of years of opera- 
tion the building will eventually: be a “shell” of 
roof with the floors being held up by numerous ‘posts, 
pillars or columns which take up a great deal of valuable 
space in any weave room. 


concrete has no ability to absorb vibration. 
naturally, 


walls and 


The engineering and the materials used in the old-type 
textile mill are of the highest type and grade, otherwise 
many of the older mills would have been down long ago. 
Infact, many of them have become safety hazards after 
the years they have been operating. By using brick and re- 
inforced concrete with proper surfacing of the floors, the 
building will last longer, have a higher market value and 
can be used for many other purposes, and will elongate the 
Such a building 
job, re- 


life of the machines being operated in it. 
would be safer, more sanitary and be a ‘one piece’ 
gardless of the number of floors in the structure. 


Free Floor Space 


Today the textile mill can be built of re-inforced con- 
crete, or bricked walls and re-inforced concrete floors with- 
out fearing the effect of vibration on the machinery operat- 
ing in the mill. It would allow much more Open space in 
the rooms by eliminating the need for many of the posts, 
etc., usually used to hold up the floors above. Further than 
this, the matter of water seepage is also eliminated, thereby 
offsetting much dry-rot of lumber, and floor slippage to 
workers. 

The accompanying sketch shows the method suggested 
for use of has been 


poured and dried. the special “cork like’ mastic is trowelled 


concrete floors. After the concrete 
on the concrete. one-fourth inch to one-half inch in thick- 


ness. This mastic is fire-resistant to 1,700° for many hours. 
It is also waterproof and no water or moisture can seep 
through. On top of the mastic the treated sub-flooring can 
be nailed to the two by four-inch studding and the finished 
floor then has sufficient nailing space to be laid properly 
over the sub-flooring. 

The studding is placed in slots that are allowed in the 
pouring of the concrete. These slots can be placed parallel 
every ten to 12 feet apart after the mastic has been applied 
to the floor as well as to the bottom and the sides of the 
slots. The mastic will find the proper level, regardless of 
the contour of the 
The mastic in the. slots would 
permit the studding to be imbedded without the use of 


nails. 


the concrete surface. and will allow 


floor to be level and. firm. 


but 
will follow the level of the sub-flooring which, in turn, as- 
sures a good level job for the finished flooring. 


The mastic is firm, will not allow any waves’ 


Felt Cushions Used 


Placing recently accepted felt shock absorbers under the 
base of the looms, plus the suggested build-up from the 
concrete, not only assures a long life for the looms, but 
eliminates many of the headaches of determining when the 
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shock absorbers have become compact sufficient to be re- 
placed, 

Another valuable result of using concrete floors, is that 
the finished flooring may be replaced without affecting the 
strength of the building. Should the looms be moved out 
of a room, designed as suggested in this article, the slots 


could be filled with concrete after the flooring had been re- 


Another feature is the cost of construction would 
be lowered because the structure could be of any number of 
stories, and the weave room could be on any floor level. 
Instead of spreading a mill over several acres, two or three 
stories can be used with a minimum of roof area. The de- 
sign 1s also useful for construction of mill village homes, or 
private homes, with very little change, except in the finished 
floor. 

Steam pipes and other piping can be exposed, and this 
alone is an advantage over having them imbedded in the 
flooring. 


moved. 


There is no chance whatever of water seeping 
through to a lower floor and, in case of fire, it would be 
confined to the floor on which it occurs and would not ex- 
pose the entire structure to possible destruction. 


Outdoor Substations Allow Increased Output 


An increase in production, a 50 per cent reduction in line 
losses, anda saving of 75 per cent in installation costs have 
resulted from the installation of two General Electric 1,000- 
kva, outdoor-type, load-center unit substations at a large 
southern textile mill. A third unit of the same rating will 
According to the textile company, these 
substations have increased production by eliminating shut- 
downs for repairs and providing the mill with dependable 
and continuous service. 


be installed soon. 


An operator throws the switeh of the 1,000-kva outdoor load-center unit 
substation. 


The electrical engineer of this mill group said that with 
the old distribution system, it was necessary to replace con- 
tacts on oil-circuit breakers, clean the tanks, and renew the 


oil in them twice a year. All of this work had to be accom- 
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plished on an overtime basis cn week-ends, when the mill 
was not operating, which resulted in considerable extra 
expense. 

These co-ordinated substations are located in small, out- 
of-the-way areas near the load, Feeders average from only 
200 to 250 feet in length compared with feeders of 800 to 
1,000 feet required by the old distribution system. Line 
losses have been reduced as a result and constant, accurate 
voltage regulation is obtained: The substations are equipped 
with drawout-type circuit breakers which can be inter- 
changed readily. 

These substations are located outside a section of the mill 
built over a creek bed which heavy rains flood almost every 
Spring. To protect the substation during these flood periods, 

they are mounted on 1314, by 16-foot reinforced concrete 
bases raised about ten feet above the ground. Protection for 
the top bushings of the substations is provided by a three- 
sided metal screen. The equipment is totally enclosed and 
kept locked at all times, thus assuring safety to the person- 
nel. 

All power for this mill is purchased and is delivered to 
the two new outdoor substations and a conventional-type 
indoor substation, having three 667-kva, single-phase, 
Pyranol-filled transformers, at 11,000 volts, 60 cycles, three- 
phase. From the new substations, each one of which has 
five feeder circuits, and the indoor substation, which has 
eight feeder circuits, the power is stepped down to 600 volis 
for distribution inside the mill. The three-shielded, single- 
conductor cables, rated 15 kv, leading to each unit substation 
are suspended on messengers and feed the transformer 
through conventional cover bushings. 
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MAGNO-TRONIC DUAL SILVER POINT 
ELECTRODYNAMIC FLUORESCENT STARTER 


A fully automatic Thermal Relay (fluorescent starter) 
scientifically made to assure maximum economy of operation, 
greater reliability and more consistent performance. 

A thermostatic switch equipped with silver contacts, carbon 
res stor and nichrome heater coil, bonded in a ceramic insu- 
lating material of high dielectric strength. 

Industrial Electronics Corporation products are successfully 
“erving industrial and. commercial plants, municipalities, 
office buildings, stores, railroad terminals, shipyards, school- 
rooms .. . wherever dependable lighting is demanded. 


The (SP-15-20) for use with either 15 or 20 watt lamps 
rhe (SP-30-40) for use with either 30 or 40 watt lamps 
The (SP-100) for use with 100 watt lamps 


Ask for descriptive literature 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS CORP 
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INCREASE PRODUCTION 


LOWER COSTS 


LEATHER BELTS 


TANNATE increases production, lowers costs 
in carding, spinning and weaving. TANNATE’S ~ 
high power transmitting capacity ... ex- 
tremely long, trouble-free service life .. . 
unusual strength and freedom from stretch 

. . resistance to high temperatures, water, 
machine oil and many chemicals. . . ability 
to carry full load even with high humidity 
on long or short center drives, are all reasons 
why so many textile mills use and continue 
to specify TANNATE. Ask us how you can 
get GREATER UNIFORM YARDAGE; LESS SPOIL- 
AGE; FEWER TAKE-UPS and LESS MAINTE- 
NANCE; HIGHER PROFITS with Rhoads TAN- 
NATE Belts. 


STRAPS FOR LOOMS, AND OTHER 
MECHANICAL LEATHER PRODUCTS 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS 


35 NORTH SIXTH ST., PHILA. 6, PA. 
NEW YORK e. CHICAGO ¢ ATLANTA | 
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CONSTRUCTION. NEW EQUIPMENT, FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS, AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


New York, N. Y.—Directors of Ameri- 
can Viscose Corp. at their, regular meeting 
April 7, declared dividends of $1.25 per 
share on the five per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock and 50 cents per share on the 
common stock, both payable May .3, 1948, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on April 20, 1948. Net earnings of 
$18,520,000 for 1947, equal, after preferred 
dividends, to $8.47 per share of common 
stock are reported. This compares with $11,- 
863,000 for 1946, or $5.86 per share of 
common stock. 


New York, N. Y.—Consolidated sales 
of $124,776,023 for the year 1947 compared 
with $112,951,887 for 1946 were reported 
by Textron, Inc., in a statement issued April 
7.. Consolidated net earnings for 1947 after 
minority interests and appropriation of $2,- 
000,000 for contingency réserve amounted 
to $6,316,575. The statement also announced 
the purchase by Textron, Inc., of all out- 
standing shares of Textron Southern, Inc., 
Class A stock for a price of $2,455,200 in 
cash and $2.325.000 in subordinated ten- 


year 414 per cent debentures. Textron 


Southern operates plants in Charlotte, N. C.; 


and Anderson, S. C. 


New York, N. Y.—For the first quar- 
terly period, Nov. 1, 1947, to Jan. 31, 1948, 
J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., reports consoli- 
dated net sales of $63,175,852. Consolidat- 
ed net earnings for the same period after 
provision of $5,050,000 for Federal taxes 
and after provision for minority interest are 
estimated at $7,789,828, equivalent to $2.25 
per share on the 3,459,989 shares outstand- 
ing. 


Macon, Ga.—aAtlantic Cotton Mills has 
deed a tract of land to the Rebecca Baptist 
Church of Bibb County. George W. Mc- 
Common, mill president, signed the trans- 
fer. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—-Montgomery Tex- 
tiles, Inc., with headquarters in New York 
City, has taken over the distribution of 
products of Spartan Mills. Deering Milliken 
& Co., Inc., previously represented Spartan. 
Under this move all products manufactured 
by mills headed by Walter Montgomery will 
be distributed by one selling agency. Con- 
centration of the selling of products of 
Spartan Mills and Beaumont Mfg. Co., Spar- 
tanburg, and Startex Mills of Tucapau, S. 
C., through Montgomery, rounds out a plan 
originally set in motion about five years ago 
when the latter company was formed. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—Viscolin Fibre Mills, 
Inc.,. with authorized capital stock of -$10,- 
000, has been chartered to deal in textile 
products. Incorporators are G. J. Nord, R. 
Gumpert and Mrs. Ida Belovin, all of Ashe- 


ville. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Net earnings of $2,- 
196,165, after all charges and income taxes, 
was reported by Alabama Mills, Inc., for 
the year ended Dec. 31, 1947, at a. recent 
annual meeting of stockholders. This com- 
pares with a net profit of $1,197,073 for 
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1946. Net sales for 1947 totaled $20,531,- 
672 against $18,952,911 for 1946. Paul A. 
Redmond, Jr., formerly assistant to the 
president, was elected executive vice-presi- 
dent and A. H. Randall, formerly general 
superintendent, was named vice-president in 
charge of operations. 


New York, N. Y.—Riegel Textile Corp. 
showed slightly less net income “on $52,- 
637.508 of sales in 1947 than it did on 
$44,400,368 of sales in 1946, according to 
the company’s annual report, mailed to 
Shareholders April 5. Net income in 1947 
amounted to $4.719.871 and in 1946 it was 
$4,766,513. The company's working capital 
was $10,734,960 at the end of 1947, com- 
pared with $10,223,117 at the end of 1946. 


GAFFNEY, S. C.— Hamrick Mills and 
Limestone Mills, wholly-owned subsidiaries 
of M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc.. New York 
City, have been consolidated into one com- 
pany and will be known as Limestone Mfg. 
Co. They will continue to. operate under 
the same management in all respects, it. 1s 
reported. 


RAMSEUR, N, C.—Brady Mfg. Co., Inc., 
has been chartered to deal in textile prod- 
ucts. Authorized capital stock is $40,000 
with $300 stock subscribed -by H. F. Brady, 
Sue Brady and Julian Brady, all of Ramseur. 


LAURINBURG, N: C.—A handsome new 
employee manual entitled Yow and Your 


Job is being distributed by four afhliated 


textile concerns in the Laurinburg area: 
Waverly Mills, Inc.. Morgan Cotton Mills, 
Carolina Rugs and Scotland Mills, Inc. The 
booklet was designed to acquaint both new 
and old employees with mill regulations and 


policies. The guide book was prepared by. 


L. B. Singleton, personnel director of Wav- 
erly Mills, working in co-ordination with 
Bradham & Co., advertising 
Greensboro, N. C. 


agency of 


Spray, N. C—The woolen mill of Field- 
crest Mills closed operations April 9. All 
the stock has been run out and the all-wool 
blanket unit is being moved to the blanket 
and finishing mills. Some of the remaining 
machinery and supplies will be used at other 


mills and the rest will be offered for sale. 


No plans have been announced as yet for 
disposition of the building. 


EasLey, C.—Two new gymnasiums and 
recreation centers are being completed for 
Easley Cotton Mills at Easley and Liberty, 
S. C. The following men have been made 
full-time athletic directors for all Woodside 
plants as follows: A. M. Fraser at Liberty, 
Red Owens at Easley, Jack Brasher at Simp- 
sonville and Fountain Inn, S. C., and James 
Collins and James Hendrix for Woodside 
in Greenville, §. C. Other news from plants 
in the organization follows: new opening 
room machinery has been installed at the 
Woodside Cotton Mill Co. plant in Green- 
ville; a basement is being placed under the 
plant at Easley and when completed new 
spinning frames will be installed at a later 
date; a one-story addition is being construct- 


ed at the No. 3 Plant at Liberty. This new 
addition will house the present weave room 
equipment which is now on the second floor 
and more spinning frames will be added 
when the present looms are moved to the 
first floor of the new addition. For experi- 
mental purposes, the No. 3 Plant has or- 
dered ten Kellogg looms. | 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—Approximately 200 
looms of Arkwright Mills No. 2 Plant at 
Camp Croft are scheduled to go into pro- 
duction late in May. Full production with 
300 looms is planned by the end of the year. 
Forty-inch broadcloths will be woven. 


LOWELL, N. C.—I. Rogosin of New York 
City, owner of National Weaving Co., Inc., 
and Beaunit Mills, Inc., has donated land to 
be developed into a recreation center for 
Lowell citizens. The land ts located in the 
geographical center of Lowell and is readily 
accessible to all citizens. 


SLATER, S. C.—Slater Mfg. Co., Inc., a 
division of J. P. Stevens & Co., New York, 
is installing 221 new 50-inch XD Draper 
looms at a cost of more than $250,000. The 
older E. Model looms are being moved to 
another plant in the Stevens chain. J. A. 
White, general superintendent, is in charge 
of the installation work. 


GREENWOOD, S. C.—Records in the office 
of the Secretary of State, Columbia, reveal 
that capital stock of Greenwood Cotton 
Mills has. been increased from $261,500 to 
$15,690,000. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Pomona Mfg. Co., 
which since last May has been undergoing a 
$500,000 renovation and expansion pro- 
gram, is now in full production of a new 
product. The firm is now producing fine 
carded cotton yarn-dyed dress goods for 
women's and children's apparel. The former 
product was dress goods made from blends 
of wool, cotton and other materials. 


SPINDALE, N. C.—Stonecutter Mills Corp. 
has announced completion of an agreement 
for purchase of the land and building of 
Mil-Art Co., Inc., and are considering how 
best to use the property. which they expect 
to be in possession of by the middle of May. 
Approximately 30,000 square feet of floor 
space will be added to the Stonecutter or- 
ganization by purchase of the Mil-Art plant. 


GREENVILLE, S$. C.—Judson Mills official- 
ly became a part of the Cotwool Mfg. Corp. 
last month when stockholders voted to 
merge the mill, as a separate corporation, 
into the Cotwool Corp. The merger will not 
cause any changes in management or poli- 
cies, officials announced. In the future the 
plant will be known as the Judson Mills 
Division of Cotwool Mfg. Corp. 


Monroe, GA.—Walton Cotton Mill Co. 
is installing air conditioning units through- 
out the entire mill. 


ATHENS, GA.—The Athens Mfg. Co. is 
adding two new wings to its present office 
building. The new additions will house 
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COTTON RAYON WOOL - SILK - NYLON) 


Plans and designs for all types of 
projects related to the textile 


industry. Appraisals, moderniza- 
tion studies, machinery layouts, 
air-conditioning, power and water 


of textile engineering. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES 


Iwcor,RPORAT ED 
OD rch and Ongin eors 


ATLANTA 


TWENTY-NINE YEARS’ NATIONWIDE EXPERIENCE | 
IN INDUSTRIAL AND TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT 


filtration plants,and other phases | 


CONDITIONING 
HEATING 
HUMIDIFYING : 


ie ers and Contractors 


KNOXALL 


Roller, Slasher and Clearer Cloth 
Endless Blankets 

Rayon Slasher Jackets 

Endless Revolving Clearers 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. | 


EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS INC. 1901 


ATLANTA, GA. 
W.C. HANMES 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. 
Dearborn 5974 


NEW YORK 
H CURTIS 
735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale, N. J. 
Allendale 1-3521 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


WILLIAM J. MOORE = | 
1 Pendleton Street 
Greenville 7646 
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is better cl climate .. . 
often pays for itself in a year 


CERTIFIED CLIMATE. INSTALLATION 
Central Station with Turbomatic Boosters 


Parks- Cramer Comp any 
Fitchburg, Mass, | ARKS Charlotte, N.C. 
Certified Climate 
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MILL NEWS 


some of the offices that are at present located 
in the mill building. 


Ga.—Juliette Milling Co. ts 
completing installation of air conditioning 
equipment at its plant here. About May 1 
the firm will install new machinery tm. the 
opening and picking room. 


MARIANNA, ARK.—Plans are being form- 
ulated for establishment of a 5,000-spindle 
plant to be set-in operation within the next 
few months. The mill would process local 
cotton and manufacture yarn for the knit. 
ting and hosiery industry in numbers from 
to 40s/1. 


GREENWOOD, S. C. More than 200 
members of the Quarter Century Club from 
Greenwood, Mathews and Ninety Six Mills 
were honored at a banquet here last month. 
Service pins were distributed representing 
more than 6,000 
textile industry. 


years association tn the 


STONY Point, N. C.—Worth Spinning 
Co, recently has installed the following new 
equipment: two winders, one high-speed 
warper, eight cards, and a new vacuum strip- 
ping system. A new elevator also is being 
installed to handle cotton to the opening 
room. 


RAEFORD, N. C.—American Wringer Co., 
Woonsocket, R. I., has made known’ plans 
to operate a subsidiary plant here to produce 
rubber thread. In the process raw rubber and 
cotton yarns are combined to make thread 
used in. stocking tops, girdles and other 
items. A local company, the Hoke County 
Development Corp., is making arrangements 
to construct a building for the plant. 

GA 


ALBANY, — Plans for installing 4 


cooling system in the main mill and box . 


shop of the local Clark Thread Co. plant 
have been announced. The estimated cost 1s 
$75,000. 


HicH Point, N. C.—Bids were to. be re- 
ceived April 19 for the construction of a 
weaving plant for Burlington Mills Corp. 
Burlington currently operates throwing 
plant and a weaving plant in High Point. 


New York Crry—Colonial Mills, Inc., 
announces consolidated net earnings of $2,- 
292 229 on ‘net sales of $10,693,300 for the 
three. months Feb. 29, 1948. after 
taxes and all other charges, and after giving 


ended 


effect to amortization of post-war construc- 
tion and machinery costs in the amount of 
$350,000. This net profit ts equal to $2.88 
per share on the 794,952 shares of $5 per 
capital stock outstanding. This compares 
with a net profit of $1,627,948 after taxes 
and all other charges on sales of $8,357,716 
last year, 
which was equivalent tot $2.05 per share 
on the 794,952 shares 


for the comparable quarter of 


Boston, Mass.—Operations of the Ken- 
dall Co. and subsidiaries reached new high 
1947 consolidated 
aggregating $76,536,482, or 45 


levels during with net 
per 
cent above the yCdl before, Henry P. Ken- 
dall, president, disclosed recently in his an- 
nual report to stockholders. Consolidated net 
income of the company for the year totaled 


$7,012,841, after all operating expenses, 


sales 
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depreciation, interest and provision of $5,- 
041,045 for federal, state and foreign taxes 
on income. These earnings, after deducting 
preferred stock dividend requirements, were 
equivalent to $17.09 a share on the ‘com- 
pany s 400,000 shares of common stock out- 
standing, and compare with a consolidated 
net income of $3,382,109 or $8.01 a com- 
mon share, in the fiscal year ended Dec. 28, 
1946, 


New ORLEANS, La.—Lane Cotton. Mills 
Co. earned a net profit in 1947 of $751,227 
on net $11,070,987, an all-time 
high, according to the frm’s annual report 
to stockholders April 11. In 1946 net earn- 
Ings were $1,136,568 on net sales of $9.- 
505,295. The profit was equivalent to $3.30 
per share of $10 par value stock, which now 
is reported to have a book value of $17.42. 


sales. of 


WorRTHVILLE, N. C.—J. ‘W. Valentine 
Co., Inc., is reported to be negotiating for 
the purchase of Leward Cotton Mills, Inc. 
Transfer of ownership from R. S. Dickson 
& Co. of Charlotte, N. C., is expected to 
take place before the end of April. The 
Leward plant is equipped with 265 looms, 
9,984 spindles and 54 cards. 


BuFFALO, N. C.—Dover Mill Co., for- 
merly known as the Buftalo Mills, is ex- 
pected to begin production of combed yarns 
the first week in May. Renovation and phy- 
sical enlargement of the old Buffalo plant, 
including construction of a new one-story 
brick wing, was started in December and is 
currently nearing completion. 


New York, N. Y.—-Financial statements 
for 1947 of three large rayon producers were 
released recently: North American Rayon 
Corp.—earned a net profit in 1947 of $4,- 
011,791, equivalent to $7.83 per share on 
the common stock outstanding. This com- 
pares with net profit in 1946 of $2,707,540 
or $5.20 per common share. The corpora- 
$24,549,435, 
per cent over the 
$20,111,115. 
American Bemberg Corp.—earned net profit 
of $1,729,667, equivalent after preferred 
dividends to $5.82 per share on the com- 


tion's net sales amounted. to 
an increase of about 22 
volume of 


previous year 


mon stock outstanding against net profit of 
$1,737,239 or $5.72 per share in 1946. The 
corporation's net sales were $13,228,992 in 
1947 compared with $11,951,844 in 1946, 
an increase of 10.7 per cent. American Enka 
Corp. a net proht of $6,053,802 
after provision of $4,170,000 for taxes and 


~showed 


$720,596 tor depreciation, amortization and 
obsolescence. Net sales for 1947 were 22 per 
cent higher than the figure for 1946. The 
firm does not: disclose its figures on net 
sales. 


Boston, MAss.—Ramie Mills of Florida, 
Inc., reports a deficit of $118,470 tor the 
year ended Jan. 31, 1948, which compares 
with a dehcit of $72,101 for the previous 
fiscal. year. The mills, which. cut operations 
to a skeleton force in February, were organ- 
ized three years ago to mahufacture textiles 
out of ramie, a fiber long grown and used 
in the Orient but never widely developed. in 
this country, 

CHATTANOOGA, 


TENN.—Fifty-three  vet- 


eran employees of Standard-Coosa-Thatcher ° 


Co. were retired April 1 and all are receiv- 
ing retirement benefits from the. company; 


the firm adopted a new pension plan Jan. 1, 
the total cost being met by the company. 


BELMONT, N. C.—Piedmont Processing 
Co. is. planning construction of a plant addi- 
tion to house about 10,000 spindles and 
complementary equipment which will be 
placed on output of 30s combed yarns, sin- 
gle and ply. The mill currently is operating 
about 5,000 spindles on combed yarns and 
also has facilities for bleaching and dyeing. 


KANNAPOLIS, N. C.—The annual finan- 
cial report of Cannon Mills Co. and sub- 
sidiaries revealed that, although net sales in 
1947 registered a sharp increase over 1946, 
net income showed a decline. Net sales in 
1947 were $158,668,126,- compared with 
$113,954,980 in 1946. After providing $10,- 
429,283 for income taxes, consolidated net 
income for the year ended Dec. 31, 1947, 
amounted to $15,098,060. This compares 
with a net of $19,060,003 the year earlier, 
when the income tax provision totaled $13,- 
662,449. All officers and directors of. the 
company were re-elected at the annual meet- 
ing of stockholders and directors held April 
14. 


ForK SuHoats, S. C.— Riegel Textile 
Corp., which recently purchased the Vir- 
ginia Mfg. Co. here with 4,416 spindles, is 
moving machinery from its Ware Shoals 
plant which will increase the spindles to 
11,000. The plant will manufacture warp 
yarns for the looms at Ware Shoals. N. H. 
Jenkins of Ware Shoals has been named su- 
perintendent of the plant in Fork Shoals, 
succeeding J. W. Reynolds, resigned. 


PINEVILLE, N. C.—Cone Mills Corp. of 
Greensboro, N. C., has announced details 
of an expansion program for its plant here 
which will include construction of six ware- 
houses and a new weave room with 30,000 
square feet of floor space. Officials hope to 
have the new facilities in operation in less 
than a year and when completed the new 
project will double the capacity of the plant 
and increase the number of persons em- 
ployed from 275 to 550. 


Rock Hitt, C.—The Celriver acetate 
rayon plant under construction near here for 
Celanese Corp. of America will: open in 
July, but full production will not begin 
until early in 1949, it was announced at the 
firm's annual meeting in New York City 
April 14. Demand for Celanese acetate 
rayon pushed sales and earnings in the first 


quarter to a higher point than in. the like 


quarter last year, stockholders were told. 
First quarter sales were approximately $57 
million, compared to $44,700,000 in. the 
same period in 1946. No specific earnings 
igure for the quarter was announced, but it 
was indicated they amounted to about $7,- 
700,000 or $1.40 a share. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—-Servall Fabrics, Inc., 
a new. $100,000 corporation, has revealed 
plans to operate a plant here to weave plas- 
tic materials for draperies, automobile seat 
covers and other novelty goods. The new 
plant will not begin production at. full. ca- 
pacity but it is expected to employ about 
400 persons by the end of the first year. 

New York, N. Y.—M. Lowenstein & 
Sons, Inc., recently reported 1947 earnings 
of $13,740,442, before contingency reserves 
and preferred dividends, against $8,807,440 
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for 1946. The 1947 figure equals $9.41 a 


employees of Oxford Cotton Mills, a unit 


LUMBERTON, N. C.——-Global Mills, Inc., 


" common share and the 1946 figure was of Burlington Mills Corp. Beginning April of New York City has purchased the units 
equivalent to $6.50 a share. 1, a number of residences were offered to embraced by the former Jennings Cotton 
the employees for a small down payment Mills, including Dennis Yarn Mills, For- 
“s JACKSONVILLE, ALa.—Consumers Textile with the remainder financed through the tune Bleach and Dye Works and Admer 
id ” Marg: Corp. has announced plans for con- company over a long period. Knitting Mills, all recently incorporated 
Ye struction of a new plant here to cost $75,- under North Carolina laws. W. M. Nichol- 
000. ROXBOR)O, N. C,—Construction of anew son of Charlotte, N. C., is president of 
BictMore, N. C.—Biltmore Spinning Co, *0U#-Story office building for Roxboro Cot- Global Mills, which will engage in the 
d has completed a $12,000 expansion program ton Mills will be begun as S000 as land sale ot cotton yarns. Immediate CAPansion 
; pA oe , cleared. The building also will house a de- ot the spinning lant is slanned with in- 
which included the installation of two 48- 
inch woolen cards and two mules, adding partment store and bank. stallation of combers and additional spin- 
more operatives to the company payroll: 3 dles. Available space in the present build- 
)- ANDERSON, S. C. — Ground has been — jing will be utilized, and employment will 
n Luray, VA.—Luray Textile Corp., oper- broken for construction of the Haynsworth be increased. 
ated as a subsidiary of Schwarzenbach Huber Mill, a subsidiary of Ottaray Textiles, with 
n Co. of New York since its establishment in the building expected to be completed by Neuse, N. C.—Erwin Cotton Mills Co. 
h 1940, has been merged with that company early September. The rayon weaving plant this month became the rashes of Diana 
and is now known as Luray Textile Divi- being built Anderson Industrial pauls, when teceral 
i TR don of Scliwaceetbath: Faber C5. Buildings, which in turn will lease it to of the bankrupt plant for $330,000. It. was 
ca 7 Ottaray. Daniel Construction Co. holds the | understood that other considerations would 
“ ia CHARLOTTE, N, C.—Officials of Leading conttact and the McPherson Co. is the de- bring the total price paid by, Erwin to $350,- 
i Embroidery Co., North Bergen, N. J., have — signing and engineering firm. 000. The purchase price will enable creditors 
. | acquired from the War Assets Administra- to receive full payment, court officials said, 
4 tion a 13¥-acre tract here, including a WINSTON-SALEM, Washington but stockholders will lose an estimated 
e ’ warehouse containing 100,000 square feet of | Mills Co. has announced that it has adopted $150,000. The plant has been operating‘ un- 
1 7 floor space, at a cost of $230;000. It is 4 pension plan which will provide for the — der a receivership. 
a understood that the property will be used retirement of its employees when they reach 
3 to establish a weaving plant in the former ©) years of age. The firm, which maintains CAMDEN, S. C.-—Option to purchase a 
C a government warehouse. executive offices in Winston-Salem, oper- tract of approximately 800 acres of land 
a ates a spinning and weaving plant at Fries, on the Wateree River near Camden were 
s a DANVILLE, Va.—Dan River Mills, Inc, Wa. The plan went into effect the first exercised April 8 by E. I. du Pont de Nem- 
. e last month staged its annual style show with — of the month. according to the announce- ours & Co., Inc., subject to title clearance. 
» Ff a modeling of new fabrics and men’s and ment. The entire cost: of maintaining the The land, which is in Kershaw. County 
: 7 women's garments. Women’s stylists and plan is to be borne by the company. An about three miles south of Camden and 
others in the trade were guests of the mill employee normally will retire on the first about 27 miles north of Columbia, may be 
tor the event. day of the month following his 65th birth- used for the future expansion. of manufac- 
day. A committee, composed of turing facilities of Du Pont’s Rayon Depart- 
period ended Feb. 29. 1948. net sales of the — 
es : | ei employment after he ts 65. He will receive JOHNSTON, 5S. C. Plans are reported 
: ee same amount as is paid any other employee. addition to the Johnston plant of Deering, 
and other charges, net earnings amounted to | 
, $2,344,446, equal to $3.26 per share on | 
719,447 shares outstanding. 
Co. has donated $67,000 and the Joanna 
| Foundation has collected-$25,000 of $33,000 \ Isa 
needed to construct a modern $100,000 hos- L il OL 
pital to serve this community. Listed among af 
contributors to the Foundation fund are inte be 
2 Daniel Construction Co., J. Alden Simpson 
| Hugh Black, Greenville, C.; Caugh- 
| a lin, Weaver & Co., Memphis, Tenn.; H. § 
4 Parker Co.. New York City: the Bahnson 
4 Co., Winston-Salem, N. C.; George H. 
Woolley, Charlotte,-N. C.; W. D. Watkins, 
Gsteer, °C: Western Shade Cloth Co. of 
Chicago, I. and other localities. 
Iva, S. C-—Work is expected to start in 
June on a $1,000,000 expansion program for 
Jackson Mills. The project. will include oc" 
| me OnStruction of a new weave room, renova- fe 
on of the existing weaving department, 
conditioning and installation of new 
Ooms. 
BALTIMORE, Mp.—The annual financial 
Meee Statement of Mt. Vernon-Woodberry Mills, 
3 5 Inc., released last month, shows a net profit 
‘ tor the year ended Dec. 31, 1947, of $4.- 
Y05,961 as against $1,995,673 in 1946. The 
company produced 65 million pounds of pr sROUND—Visitors to the Corp. executive 
offices in Greensboro, N. are still greeted as usual by a pretty receptionist. But some- 
extiles. with a value of 45 million dollars thing new has been added. On the wall behind the reception desk, above, is a new, artistic 
' pany’s reception feyer at the New York sales offices in the Empire State Building. 
Burlington Mills of New York has recently redecorated and occupied the entire fourth 
OxForp, N. C.—An opportunity to pur- floor of the world’s tallest building. 
chase company homes has been given to 
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MILL NEWS 


Milliken & Co., a new plant which was 
established in 1947. Plans are also underway 
for a similar addition to the new woolen 
plant at McCormick, S. C. 


SPINDALE, N. C.—Spindale Mills, Inc., 
has announced plans to offer a four-yeat 
textile scholarship to a boy graduating this 
year from either of the high schools of 
Rutherford County whose parents, guardian 
or Other near relative work for the Spindale 
Mills. The scholarship will be in the amount 
of $1,000 per year for four years and can be 
taken at any textile school. 


HARTWELL, GA.—Hartwell Mills is com- 
pleting installation of J-3 long-draft on all 
intermediate roving frames at the No. 1! 
Plant here and at the No. 2 Plant in Toccoa, 


Ga. 


DERRYTON, GA.—Berryton Mills has_in- 
stalled. a new gyrator in the picker room 
and new winders also have been installed 
with an overhead cleaning system over all 
winders. All H & B intermediate and draw- 
ing frames are now on long-draft.. Fluores- 
cent lights are being installed throughout 
the mill, the plant is being painted on the 
inside and the company houses also will b: 
painted. 


LINCOLNTON, N. C. Carter Mills, a 
division of A. B.. Carter, Inc., Gastonia,- N 
-C,, has completed construction of a 50 by 
125-faot brick building tobe used as a 
bleachery: To be known as Carter Bleachery, 
the new facility will be equipped with the 


latest machinery. James Bramwell will be in 
charge. 


TAYLORSVILLE, N. C.—lIrene Mills, Inc., 
has increased its spindles from 12,008 to 
16,104, all on long-draft. The plant recently 
installed a new air conditioning system. 


HiGH SHOALS, N. C.—-Caro-Lin-lan Mills, 
Inc., has installed a complete overhead clean- 
ing system in the spinning room and all 
spinning in the mill has been changed to long- 
draft. Fluorescent lights have been installed 
in the entire mill and work is in progress 
on a complete air conditioning system for 
the weave room. Thirty new housés have 
been erected and 30 more are under con- 
struction. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—Sixty-six employees 
of Drayton Mills, a unit of Deering, Milli- 
ken & Co., have successfully completed a 
training course on work simplifization, and 
were awarded certificates at special ceremo- 
nies held April 5. Additional courses de- 
signed to train members of the Drayton or- 
ganization for an advanced textile future are 
being planned. M. B. Self is training direc- 
tor for the firm. 

PITTSFIELD, Mass.--A Berkshire Woolen 
Co. official announced recently that the com- 
pany new woolen plant in the South would 
be located in either Georgia or Alabama. 
The exact location was expected to be fe- 
vealed before the end of April. Establish- 
ment of the Southern branch of Berkshire 
Woolen Co. was voted March 31 at a sp< 
cial meeting of stockholders. The executive 
committee of the board was authorized to 
proceed with plans. 


TALLADEGA, ALA.—Highland City Mills, 
Inc., new textile plant manufacturing quality 
worsted knitting and weaving yarns on the 
American system, expects to get into full 
producuon this month. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Cone Mills Corp., 
in an initial financial statement covering the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1947, reports consoli- 
dated net income of $15,101,208 after 
charges and provisions of $11,833,232 for 
income taxes. This compares with a new of 
$10,277,360 in 1946 after providing $8,- 
$04,098 for income taxes. Net sales in 1947 
amounted to $114,711,235 as compared with 
$86,922,000.a year earlier. The firm recently; 
obtained permission to construct a $30,000 
addition to Revolution Cotton Mills, a unit 
of the concern in Greensboro, which will 
house a machine shop and will include about 
8,000 square feet of space. 


Monroe, N. C.—Bloom Mills, Inc., New 
York, has acquired two buildings in the 
Camp Sutton area from the Army and_ th: 
buildings currently are being remodeled to 
house a complete 5,000-spindle. spinnine 
mill and a weave mill with a capacity of 
200 or more looms. Bloom Mills, Inc., oper- 
ates plants at Gastonia, N. C., Lancaster, 
Pa., and. Gloversville and Saratogi Springs, 
N. Y. Kenneth Dobbins, who has been con- 
nected with the Gastonia plant, will be man- 
ager of the Monroe operations. 


PENDLETON, S$. C.—Plans for a housing 
project, which will contaim 100 six-room 
brick veneer homes and duplex apartments, 
have been announced by Deering, Milliken 
& Co., Inc., which is establishing a new 


plant in Pendleton 


PERSONAL 


NEWS 


Clyde Elliott, formerly of Granite Falls, 
N. C., is now general overseer of carding 
and spinning at Worth Spinning Mills, 
Stony Point, N. C. The overseer of carding 
is E. M. Dunn, formerly of Huntersville, N 
C., and the overseer of spinning is James 
F. Baker, formerly of Granite Falls. 


H. W. Black, formerly of Avondale Mills 
at Sylacauga, Ala., has been appointed over- 
seer of weaving at Walton Cotten Mills 
Co., Monroe, Ga. He succeeds J. B. Doster, 
Sr., who held the position for 28 of the 48 
years he has been connected with Walton. 
Mr. Doster now is mill watchman. 


S. A. MeCosh has resigned as superin 
tendent of Forsyth (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 
D. S. Ball of Clayton, N. C., has been 


promoted to divisional superintendent of the 
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LaFar mill chain, with headquarters at Har- 
den Mfg. Co.., Rock Hill, ><. 


Now divi- 


‘sional superintendent with headquarters at 


Tolar, Hart & Holt Mills, Inc., Fayetteville, 
N. C., is J. T. Byrum, formerly of Clayton. 


Woodrow W. Edwards has resigned as 
overseer of spinning at Willingham Cotton 


Mills, Macon, Ga 


Harry Blanchard is now resident manager 
for Collins & Aikman Corp. at Norwood, 
N. C. He succeeds R. V. Blackwood, now 

nnected with Gastonia (N. C.) Combed 
Yarn Corp. ...D.M. Burger is now per- 
sonnel manager for Collins & Aikman at 
Norwood 


E. Lee Zachary has been named plant su- 
perintendent of Asheboro (N. C.) Weaving 
Mills. He formerly was associated with units 


of Burlington Mills Corp and until recently 
was weaving superintendent of 
Burlington Limited. 


Dominion 


R. S. Stribling has been named plant man- 
ager of the new Springs Bléachery of Springs 
Cotton Mills which is nearing completion at 
a site near Lancaster, 8. C... ; H. R. Math- 
ewson, formerly general manager of Union 


Bleachery at Greenville, S. C. has been 
named assistant to the presid=nt, Elliott 
Springs. .. . Mr. Mathewson was sivzceeded 


at Union Bleachery by Percy C. Gregory, 


Jr., formerly assistant general manager, 


-C. Self, assistant treasurer of 
Greenwood (S. C.) Cotton Mill, recentls 
was appointed to the board of directors of 
the Bank of Greenwood. Gosse" 
of Charlotte, N. C., for many years a lead- 
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1. FOR THE MONEY Whether 
you are a producer or user of 
Rayco Cotton waste and linters 
or synthetic waste, you'll find 
our prices are always fair. — 


2. FOR THE SHOW Feel free to 
call on us for full information 
and quotations at any time. 


3.TO GET READY Our fiber 
experts and four licensed graders 
are always at your disposal. 


4.TO GO There is a Railway 
Supply plant or Sales and Buying 
office near you for your conven- 
ience. Get in touch with us 
before you buy or sell! 


The RAILWAY SUPPLY 
& MFG. CO. 
and Affiliates 


Specialists in Grading, Mar- 
keting and Processing Cotton 
and Synthetic Fibers 


Offices: CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Plants and Sales Offices: 
Cincinnati, Ohio ® Franklin, Ohio ®@ 
Atlanta, Ga. Charlotte, N. c. 
Covington, Tenn. © Greensboro, 
N.C. © Memphis, Tenn. © New York, 
N. Y. Chicago, ill. Detroit, 

Mich. @ Dallas, Texas 


COTTON AND 
SYNTHETIC FIBERS 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


ing cotton textile manufacturer, has been 
elected a director of the Liberia Co. 

W. E. Henry of Charlotte, N. C! South- 
eastern district manager of National Elec- 
tric Products Corp., has been transferred to 
Detroit, Mich., as Michigan. district man- 
ager. H. E. Coles, Jr., has been named dis- 
trict manager at Charlotte with a territory 
consisting of east Tennessee, South Carolina 
and North Carolina west of Raleigh. D. A. 
Roach of Richmond has been named man- 
ager of the new Virginia district. 


George Olsen. has been appointed man- 
ager of the specialty department of William 
Whitman Co., Inc., and will make his head- 
quarters at the Wool Fabrics Division, 261 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. Mr. Olsen 
has been connected with the firm for 20 
years. 


Thomas S. Nichols has been elected 
president and chief executive officer of 
Mathieson Chemical Corp., New York, for- 
merly the Mathieson Alkali Works. George 
W. Dolan, formerly president, was elected 
chairman of the board, succeedings A. U. 
Fox, resigned; and John C. Leppart was 
elected vice-president. Officers re-elected in- 
cluded A. T. Bennett, vice-president and 
general manager of operations; 
Berry, vice-president and treasurer; D. W. 
Drummond, vice-president and general miin- 
ager of sales; J. V. Joyce, vice-president and 
comptroller; E. E. Routh, vice-president and 
director of sales; and A. 
tary. 


P, Winsor, secre- 


G. E. Osborne, a veteran of 29 years in 
ihe textile industry, has been appointed sales 
director of Associated Spinners, Inc., New 
York City, Mr. Osborne will supervise sales 
and distribution of worsted and specialty 
yarns for the firm, whose principal mill is 
at Gastonia, 


Herbert C. 
olis. Ind. 


Piel, manager of the Indianap- 
, ofhice, and Donald D. Pascal, re 
search director, have been elected vice-presi- 
dents of National Starch Products, Inc. 


Hanns Bard, who has been general super- 
intendent of Jefferson (Ga.) Mills, Inc., has 
resigned to accept another textile position. 


William M. Fraser has been appointed 
vice-president of Glass. Fibers, Inc., in 
charge ot Eastern textile sales and engineer- 
ing. In conjunction with Mr. Fraser's ap- 
pointment, the firm announced that it would 
establish Eastern offices in the Hospital 
Trust Bldg., 15 Westminster Street, Provi- 
as service headquarters for tex- 
tile customers in the North and Southeast. 


Marshall S$. Delavan has been appointed 
controller of Textron, Inc. He has been con- 
nected with the frm for nearly two years. 


W. M. Pittendreigh, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Reigel Textile Corp. gray 
mill at Ware Shoals, S. C., has been elected 
president of the Central Carolina Baseball 
League, 


J. T. Hancock, formerly superintendent 
of North Georgia Processing Co. at Toccoa, 
Ga., has been named permanent manager 


Howard . 


of the Clark Thread Co. finishing plant at 
Albany, Ga. 


Earl Johnston, who has been connected 
with the Myrtle Plant of Textiles,. Inc., 
Gastonia, N. C., for the past 24 years, has 
been elevated to the position of assistant 
superintendent. 


O. B. Wilson has been named industrial 
manager for the Eastern sales region of the 
Brown Instrument Division of Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. Mr. Wilson's 
promotion will make him regional manager 
of the territory extending from northern 
Virginia, through eastern Pennsylvania, to 
the Canadian border, west to Rochester, 
N. Y., and in New England. He has been 
with the Honeywell-Brown organization for 
the past 25 years. He has served as a sales 
engineer in various parts of the country. and 
has been industrial manager in Houston, 
Chicago and New York. He will continue 
to make his headquarters in Néw York City 
where he has been the Brown manager for 
the past two years. 


Malcolm A. Peak, 
left, who except for 
a three-year period in 
the Navy has been 
associated with Old 
Dominion Box Co. 
for 27 years, has been 
named manager of the 
firm's Standard Line 
Division. Since 1920, 
when he started as a 
shipping clerk at Old Dominion, Mr. Peak 
has served as production superintendent, 
purchasing agent, and sales manager of 
various divisions. During the past year, 
while assigned to the general sales office at 
Charlotte, N. C., he has had the responsi- 
bility of revising the Standard Line Divi- 
sion, which produces all types of retail and 
stock boxes. 


Directors of Bocon Chemical Corp. have 
clected John B. Wathey as a member of the 
board. Mr. Wathey is vice-president in 
charge of research and development of the 
company, manufacturer of Boconize, moth- 
proofing compound for the textile industry. 


Thomas D. Meriwether, Winston-Salem. 
N. C., Rotarian and vice-president of the 
P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., and Mrs. Meri- 
wether will sail from New York City May 
3 for Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, to attend the 
39th annual convention of Rotary Interna- 
tional there May 16-20. 


Daniel E. Douty, chairman of the board 
of United States Testing’ Co., Inc., Hobo- 
ken, N. J., has been nominated for honorary 
membership by’ the board of governors of 
the American Association of Textile Tech: 
nologists. 


At the annual meeting of J. E. Sirrine 
Co., internationally known engineering firm 
of Greenville, S. C., A. S. Bedell was elect- 
ed chairman of the executive committee. 
Henry L. Hagerman was named vice-chair- 
man. The other members of the committee 
are George Wrigley, A..D. Asbury and 
R. R. Adams, 


John P. Holmes and Henry C. Van Bre- 
derode have been elected vice-presidents of 
Celanese Corp. of America. Mr. Holmes 
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Wool RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


| Write or Phone Our L O U G H | Q N 
WOOL COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


| GASTONIA 
MILL SUPPLY CO. 


Industrial, Textile, Electrical and 
Plumbing Supplies & Equipment 


GAMISCS Southern Representatives 
: John P. Batson, P. O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C. 


R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P.O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 
(READY TO SERVE YOU] 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


STARCHES 


For all Textile Purposes 


Offering a Personalized Service 
to Industry Since 1907 


QUALITY UNIFORMITY - SERVICE 
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It pays to know 
the whereabouts of 


HAT you don’t know CAN hurt 

you! It can be extremely pain- 
ful. Excessive wear of stirrups and 
levers in your drafting assemblies, 
especially when not noticed, prevents 
GOOD SPINNING. 


For example, excessive wear at 
points “X”’ and “Y” above, often 


unseen, will-destroy proper weighting 

ratios. Careful inspection of stirrups, 
levers and lever screws should be 

made. regularly, and worn parts re- 

placed immediately. 

DIXON makes a large line of 
weighting appliances designed to 
function perfectly and produced in 
volume. The savings effected by this 
volume production are passed along 
to you. Order your parts from 
Dixon now and compare for quality 
and price. 


DIXON Manufactures: 


ae 1. More than 350. different 
stirrups, each with varying lengths— 
“C”—and_ special head openings— 
“E”’—to properly fit over and lock 
on saddles. 


* 2. More than 275 different 
levers with varying lengths—‘B” and 
“A”—-to allow for any desired lever- 
age. 

a 3, Over 35 different lever 
screws with varving diameters, 
threads per inch and loop lengths. 

Quick delivery of spare parts is 
possible in most cases. 

Be sure you know your saddle 

assemblies are doing their job. 


‘lt Costs so little and saves so much” 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


Established 1876 
ISLAND, U. 5. A. 


BRISTOL, RHODE 


PERSONAL NEWS 


and Mr. Brederode are in charge of sales 
for the knitted fabrics and woven fabrics 
divisions, respectively, and held similar po- 
sitions with Celanese Co., Inc., a former 
subsidiary. 


William E. Carson, 
left, has been appoint- 
ed manager of the 
basket division of C. 
R. Daniels, Inc., Bal- 
timore, Md. Mr. Car- 
son, who has 11 years 
of experience in the 
production and sales 
of industrial baskets, 
will be in charge of 
promoting an improved canvas basket design 
soon to be announced by Daniels. 


M. M. Taylor, formerly general superin- 
tendent of the Pelzer, S. C., plant of the 
Kendall Co., has been appointed general 
manager and superintendent of F. W. Poe 
Mfg. Co., Greenville, S. C., succeeding W. 
W. Rodgers, who resigned recently to devote 
his full time to his duties as general super- 
intendent of the American Spinning Divi- 
sion of Florence Mills. . .. Mr. Taylor was 
succeeded at Pelzer by W. H. Taylor, for- 
merly. manager of the Thrift plant of Ken- 
dall at Paw Creek, N. C., who in turn was 
succeeded by J. C. Ewing of the Kendall 
plant at Camden, S. C. 


Fred Parris has been named president of a 
new club formed this month by operating 
executives of the finishing plant’ at Pacific 
Mills’ Lyman (S. C.) Division. Ben Willis 


was chosen secretary. 


Arthur Booth, left, has 
been named technical 
director of the Aridye 
Dispersions Depart- 
ment in the Interchem- 
ical Corp. Textile Col- 
ors Division, Mr. 
Booth joined the firm 
in 1942, and for the 
last three years has 
been in charge of re- 
search and. development work on Aridye 
pigment colors and clears. He is the inventor 
of several products relating to the pigment 
printing and dyeing of textiles. Inter- 
chemical's Textile Colors Division also an- 


“nounces the appointment of S. Y. Stribling, 


III, as technical representative with head- 
quarters at Rock Hill, S. C. He has been 
with the first the past three years. 


Thomas P. Graham, for many years with 
the Charlotte, N. C., branch of Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, recently joined the 
Charlotte Supply Co. as vice-president in 
charge of sales. Charlotte Supply Co. is said 
to be the oldest textile mill machinery and 
equipment distributor in the South. 


W. E. Holt, president of Wennonah Cot- 
ton Mills Co.., Lexington, N. C.. was ‘se- 
riously injured recently in an automobile 
accident near Charlotte, N. C.. and was. ta- 


ken to Charlotte Memorial Hospital for 
treatment. 


Raymond J. Barber, Jr., assistant control- 
ler of Goodall-Sanford, Inc., Sanford, Me.. 


and James A. Kiely, controller of the Saco- 
Lowell Shops, Biddeford, Me., have been 
elected to membership in the Controllers In- 
stitute of America. . F. T. Noah of the 
payroll ‘office of Cone Mills Corp., Greens- 
boro, N. C., and Stokes S$. Rawlins. of Rev- 
olution Mills, a Cone unit at Greensboro, 
have been elected president and treasurer, 
respectively, of the Greensboro Chapter of 
the National Office Management Associa- 


tion. 


Roger Drackett has been elected president 
of Drackett Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, chemical 
firm, to succeed his father, the late Harry R. 
Drackett. 


C. R. Moore, at one time associated with 
several textile plants in Georgia, recently 
resigned as overseer of spinning at Strong- 
wall Mills, Cannelton, Ind., to accept a posi- 
tion as sales engineer with Holland Furnace 
Co., Evansville, Ind. 


Dr. Frederic Matthews of Winchester, 
Mass.; has been appointed director of re- 
search for the Merrimac Division of Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., Everett, Mass. He suc- 
ceeds W. S. Wilson, who will devote his 
full time to special research projects in the 
paper chemical industry and allied fields. 


Kenneth V. McCaleb has been appointed 
superintendent of. the Cornelia, Ga., plant 
of the Lumite Division of Chicopee Mfg. 
Corp. He was formerly manager of the Unit- 
ed Merchants’ jacquard upholstery mill at 
Elberton, Ga., and previously superintend- 
ent of its mill at Paterson, N. J. 


A. F. G. Raikes recently was named as- 
sistant director of sales in the St. Louis. 
Mo., general sales office of Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co. 


William T. Wood is the new director of 
production of the Nylon Division of the 
Rayon Department of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 
Mr. Wood, who has been director of pro- 
duction of the Acetate Division, succeeds 
W. E. Gladdings, who has been transferred 
to special assignment for the Nylon Division 
management. Simultaneously, it was 
announced that M. G. Jones, manager of the 
Waynesboro, Va., plant becomes director of 
production of the Acetate Division, and 
Thomas Taylor of the Spruance Plant, Rich- 
mond, Va., succeeds Mr. Jones at the 
Waynesboro plant. 


A. W. Ricks, formerly of the engineering 
department of Fieldcrest Mills, Spray, N. C., 
has become associated with California Cot- 
ton Mills Co., Uniontown, Ala., in an ex- 
ecutive Capacity. 


John C. Hipp of the Spartanburg, §. C., 
ofhce of Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., 
builder of many textile plants in the South, 
has been named to the board of directors of 
the firm. 


Gerald B. Fletcher, formerly associated 
with Bibb Mfg. Co., has joined the staff of 
the A. French Textile School of the Georgia 
School of Technology, Atlanta, as associate 
professor in textile engineering. 


Horace W. Kiser, for the past three years 
manager and vice-president of Abbeville (S. 
C.) Mills Corp., a Deering Milliken unit, 


resigned from that post recently and was 
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succeeded by Edwards, plant manager. 
Mr. Kiser also was manager of Deering 
| plants at Johnston and McCormick, §. C. 


Fred B. Wilkinson has been appointed 
manager of the cotton department of Erwin 
Mills, Durham, N. C., succeeding the late 
J. R. Turnage. Mr. Wrtkinsos. who joined 
the firm in 1932, will have charge of all the 
company's buying of cotton, including the 
mills at Erwin and Cooleemee, N. C. 


T. C. Flanagan, formerly manager of 
American Twine Corp., Statesville, N. C., 
has been mamed superintendent of the 
American Thread Co. plant at Dalton, Ga. 


William Triplett, formerly with Burling- 
ton Mills Corp., has joined Pomona Mfg. 
Co., Greensboro, N. C., as chief chemist 
and superintendent of dyeing and chemical 
operations. .. . Terrell Wilkinson, formerly 
with Callaway Mills at LaGrange, Ga., has 
been named new cost accountant at Pomona 
and D. J. Moncus, formerly of the mainte- 
nance department at Callaway, had been ap- 
pointed Pomona’s master mechanic. . . . Re- 
cent promotions at Pomona include: R. W. 
Kock, from assistant superintendent and 
production manager to superintendent; W. 
L. Elkins, from cost accounting to, overseer 
of the carding and spinning departments; 
and E. V. Allred, from bookkeeper to office 
and personnel manager. . . . Dave McCol- 
lum, designer, will take over production 
control as an additional duty. 


Link-Belt Co. announces that C. C. Wiley, 
- shown at left, heretofore district sales man- 
ager at Birmingham, Ala., has been appoint- 
ed district sales manager at Baltimore, Md., 
to succeed H. Merrill Bowman. Mr. Bow- 
man has been made assistant divisional sales 
manager for power transmission, with head- 
quarters in Chicago, Il. Announcement ts 
also made of the appointment of James 
Tommie Bell, Jr., right, as district sales 
manager at Birmingham to succeed Mr. 
Wiley. . . . Link-Belt announces that it has 
established a district sales office at 137 East 
Forsyth Street, Jacksonville, Fla. Robert L. 
Lowder, formerly district sales engineer at 
the Link-Belt plant in Atlanta, Ga., has 
been appointed district sales manager in 
charge of the new office. from which he will 
now serve hi scustomers in Florida and 
southern Georgia. 


James D. Fleming, formerly executive 
vice-president, has been elected president of 
Grinnell Co., Providence, R. I. He succeeds 


Russell Grinnell, who was named. board 
chairman. 


William D. Anderson, chairman of the 
board of Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga., has 
donated $100,000 to W esleyan College, Ma- 
con, launching a drive for a two million 
dollar college 
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DELIVERS THE 


PAT. NO. 2,353,462 


‘‘Duscot’’ is a completely new and improved roll 
covering scientifically discovered, developed and 
tested specifically for the textile industry by one 
of the largest and leading research laboratories. 


A leading 
Southern 
mill says: 


And another mill 
writes: 


“This is the nearest approach to a perfect cot 
in synthetics that has been developed.’ 


And a recent random survey showed: That 13 
additional mills conducting tests were so 
pleased with these cots that they were ex- 
tending their use of ‘Duscot’’ to drawing 
frames and card room frames. 


means 
MORE PRODUCTION 
AT LESS COST 


W. D. DODENHOFF CO., Inc. 


GREENVILLE, S.C. MAYWOOD, N. J. 


MAIN OFFICE EASTERN DIVISION 
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SPINNING SUCCESS 


The tiny traveler unlocks the 
way to better spinning by pro- 
viding just what is necessary at 
the heart of the spin. You must 
have the right key, however, and 
DARY is it. : 


Dary Ring Travelers are right 
because they are processed for 
longer wear around the ring. 
Hard, smooth and tempered for 
durability, they make higher 
spindle speeds possible with 
every type and count yarn. 


Ask your friendly Dary Repre-— 
sentative about the keys to vour 
spinning success — Dary Ring 
Travelers. He will be glad to tell 
you the whole story of Dary 
Dependability. 


& 

PROCESSED 
SYMBOL OF 
SUPERIORITY 


The DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 
TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, S.C. 

JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 

H. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, S.C. 
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PERSONAL NEWS- 


Rudisill, president of Carlton Yarn Mills, 
Inc., Cherryville, N. C., has been elected to 
serve on the board of trustees of Lenoir- 
Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C. . Gifts 
from R. Barton Hayes, president and treas- 


urer of Hayes Cotton Mill Co., Lenoir, N. 


C., have made possible the outfitting and 
equipping of the Hayes Machine Shop, an 
extension of the Davidson College physics 
laboratory at Davidson, N. C. .. . I. Rogo- 
sin of New York City has donated $5,000 
to be applied toward the expenses of collect- 
ing case material for classes at Colgate Uni- 
versity, Hamilton, N. Y. Mr. Rogosin 1s 
president of Beaunit Mills, Inc., which 
operates plants at Lowell, Statesville, Rock- 
ingham and Kings Mountain, N. C. 


Charles W. Carvin, formerly a director 


-and vice-president in charge of sales for In- 


dustrial Rayon Corp., has acquired controll- 
ing interest in Pondell Fabrics, Inc., a rayon 
fabric converting firm. 


Harald L. Amrhein recently was elected 


president and treasurer of the American Pa-. 


per Tube Co. of Woonsocket, R. I., and 
Greenville, 8. C. Edmond H. Guerin, Jr., 
was re-elected vice-president in charge of 
rhanufacturing and Robert J. Guerin was 
elected vice-president and secretary. 


Rudolph Starr has been named to succeed 
William E; Wyche as general manager and 
superintendent of Voit Rubber & Textile 
Co., Inc., Gastonia, N. C. Mr. Wyche re- 
signed recently to become Southern represen- 


‘ tative of Coleman & Co., New York factot- 


ing concern. 


W. G. Irby, native of Eufaula, Ala., has 
been named editor of the Avondale Sun, 
newspaper devoted to interests of employees 
of the Avondale Mills and Cowikee Mills, 
Alabama textile concerns. Mr. Irby succeeds 
Mrs. Frances Rumsey, editor since 1941, 
who has been granted an extended leave of 
absence at her own request. 


Ivar Moberg, left, for- 
merly with Nashua 
(N. H.) Mfg. Co.. has 
joined the research and 
quality control depart- 
ment of Fieldcrest 
Mills at Spray, N. C. 
As a development en- 
gineer he will devote 
a great deal of his 
time to the Fieldcrest 
thermostatic blanket. Mr. Moberg is well- 
known in the textile industry as an inventor, 
technical writer and instructor. He 1s a na- 
tive of Sweden, and has been in this country 
since World War I. 


Sam M. Butler, formerly connected with 
Carlton Yarn Mills, Inc., Cherryville, N. C., 
has become associated with Glenn Mills, 
Inc., of Lincolnton, N. C., and has been 
elected a vice-president of the firm, devoting 
his time to both manufacturing and sales. 


James Breakell, an official of the Roanoke, 
Va., plant of the American Viscose Co., has 
been elected president of the Roanoke Exec- 
utives Club. . . . Wyman L. McDaniel of 
Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C.. was named 
“Optimist of the Year,” and presented with 


2 


the John H. Holcombe Trophy by the Green- 
ville Optimist Club. . . . Emmett Warren, 
vice-president of Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, 
Ala., recently was elected president of the 
Sylacauga Rotary Club. ... J. L. Thompson, 
Jr., secretary and treasurer of Glenn Mills, 
Inc., Lincolnton, N. C., has been named 
president of the Lincolnton Rotary Club. ... 
Wallace E. Moore, purchasing agent for 
Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., has been 
named Spartanburg’s Young Man of the 
Year by the Spartanburg Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. | 


Jess Snead has been promoted to night 
overseer of winding at Carter Mills, Lin- 
colnton, N. C. He replaces Bayliss Link, 
who is now day overseer of winding. Ed 
McGee has been promoted from. night over- 
seer to day overseer of carding. 


P. K. Dry, superintendent of Corriher 


Mills Co. and Linn Mills Co. at Landis, N- 


C., has announced his candidacy for a place 
on the Rowan County board of commission- 
ers. Mr. Dry's announcement came shortly 
after Hearne Swink of China Grove, N. C.. 
a vice-president of Cannon Mills Co., said 
that he would not seek re-election to the 


board. 


OBITUARY 


William J. Bailey, 82, president and 
treasurer of Clinton Cotton Mills and Lydia 
Cotton Mills, died April 11 at Clinton, S. 
C. Besides his textile interests; he was 
prominent in financial, .civic, educational 
and church affairs. Among survivors are two 
gtanddaughters and three sisters. 


Palmer Whitney Pollard, 67, superin- 


~tendent of Pinnacle Mills, died March 30 at 


Easley, S. C. He is survived by his widow, 
one daughter, two granddaughters, three 
brothers and two sisters. 


John R. Ross, 68, cotton yarn distribu- 


tor of Philadelphia, Pa., died April 11. He’ 


had been Philadelphia branch manager for 
Johnston Mfg. Co. and secretary-treasurer of 
Lowell Yarn Co. before forming his own 
yarn firm. He is survived by his wife, a 
daughter and three brothers. Interment was 
at Charlotte, N. C. 


Sidney C. Erlanger, 64, chairman of 
the board of BVD Corp., underwear manu- 
facturing concern, died March 30 at his 
home in Elberton, N. J. He is survived by a 
brother and a sister. 


J. R. Turnage, 68, cotton buyer for Er- 
win Cotton Mills Co. for the past 41 years, 
died March 21 at Durham, N.C. He is sur- 
vived by six brothers. 


W. E. West, vice-president and director 
of Southern Silk Mills, Inc., Burlington, N. 
C., died April 10. 


Thomas J. Gibson, 73, retired overseer 
at Dunson Mills, died recently at LaGrange, 


Ga. 


James C. Moss, 42, for a number of 
years in charge of the industrial department 
of the Celanese Corp. of America woven 
fabrics division, died recently in New York 
City. He leaves his widow and a sister. 
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Mathieson Stockholders 
Change Name Of Firm 


Stockholders of the Mathieson Alkali 
Works, at the annual meeting March 30 at 
Saltville, Va., approved a change 1in_ the 
company’s name to Mathieson Chemical 
Corp., authorized the issue of 500,000 addi- 
tional shares of common stock, approved the 
retirement of all but the present outstanding 
shares of preferred stock and elected direc- 
tors for the fiscal year, according to A. U. 
Fox, chairman of the board. The change 
from the original name, adopted when the 
company was formed in 1892, is for the 
purpose of identifying the company with its 
increasingly diversified line of products, Mr 
Fox explained. The new name will become 
effective as soon as registration formalities 
have been completed. May 1, 1949, has been 
set as the date by which all certificates of 
stock, common and preferred, must be ex- 
changed for new certificates of stock of the 
same class. 

Authorized common stock of the corpora- 
tion was increased from 1.000.000 to 1,.500.- 
000 shares: The new stock together with 
previously unissued and Treasury stock will 
make available approximately 672,000 com- 


MINERO 


EQUIPMENT 


SUPPLIES - 


mon shares which may be used for addi- 
tional financing. No plans have been formu- 
lated for the issue and sale of this stock, 
Mr. Fox pointed out. Two proposals regard- 
ing the preferred stock were approved. 
These will have the effect of reducing the 
present number of the non-callable seven per 
cent cumulative preferred stock from 35,000 
shares to 23,777 shares, which is the numbér 
now actually outstanding and held -by the 
public. 

George W. Dolan, Mathieson president, 
reported to the stockholders on operations. 
With the expanded plant facilities coming 
into production approximately as scheduled, 
he said, and with all output for major prod- 
ucts sold on contract for 1948, the record 
sales of last year should be surpassed. At 
Saltville,. said Mr. Dolan, the expanded 
facilities for caustic soda are now in opera- 
tron, and the dry ice plant will add 30 per 
cent to capacity in May at the beginning of 


the heavy sales season for that product. Half. 


of the 100 per cent increase in soda ash 
productive capacity at Lake Charles, °La., 
came into operation during February and 
the balance is scheduled for completion this 
fall. Directors elected to serve for the fiscal 
year were Howard Berry, L. G. Bissell, H. 


A. M. KNIGHT 


W. M. DYNES 
West Yarmouth, Mass. 


West Springfield, Mass. 


S. T. DOUGLAS, JR. 
Westwood, Mass. 


R. C. YOUNG, Mgr. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


LITERATURE 


Donald Campbell, Malcolm G. Chace, John 
P. Chase, Mr. Dolan, Mr. Fox, Sinclair 
Richardson and Robert G. Stone. 


Mount Hope Bulletin Covers 
Phases Of Cloth Expanding 


A new bulletin covering all phases of 
cloth expanding has just been completed by 
Mount Hope Machinery Co., 42. Adams 
Street, Taunton, Mass., manufacturer of ,. 
cloth handling devices. This bulletin deals 
with the Mount Hope free-wheeling expand- 
er, and explains the various types available, 
as well as the applications of each. Some ot 
those described are a sealed end expander, 
for use under wet conditions; a batcher ex- 
pander, specially designed to eliminate wrin- 
kles in goods that are being batched up; an 
adjustable expander for adjusting amount ot 
widthwise stretch, and a special shaped ex- 
pander for tire cord fabric. Also included are 
complete information on how to use. the 
free-wheeling expander, expected lite of an 
expander, cost of repaits, and a price list. 
Blueprints of most types are shown. 

It 1s claamed by the manufacturer that this 
patented equipment has met the need for a 
device which will produce maximum width 


AGENT for Textile Fibres. | 


@ MINEROL isa prepared agent for conditioning 
textile fibres..a systematic Process of Spraying 
Natural and Dyed Raw Stock. « MINEROL helps 
to separate long fibres from the short. It saves good 
fibres and prevents waste. It makes fibres more 
supple. . more pliable.e MINEROL provides control 
of conditions caused by static electricity. It protects 
the cards and preserves the wire. « MINEROL 
prevents Dust and Fly..safeguarding health and 
insuring better working conditions. eMINEROL..as 
a conditioner is more urgently in demand thru the 
increased use of staple Cut Rayon and its varied 
combinations with cotton, wool and other fibres» 


COMPANY 


Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING FIBRE 
ELIZABETH, WN. J. 


NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIES 


CHARLOTTE, NW. C. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 


JOHN FERGUSON 
LaGrange, Ga. 


W. E. SMITH 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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POSITION 


with the Improved 
STANLEY ACE STRAPPING TOOL 


@ Puts strapping ona production basis! Even a 
beginner can make time with it. Magazine holds 
75-100 seals — is easily loaded and seals in any 

position. The ‘‘Ace’’ comes in three sizes to 
handle and %”’ strapping. Put this pro- 
duction tool to work for you. Write for informa- 
tion or ask for demonstration. The Stanley 
Works, Steel Strapping Division, 201 Lake St., 
New Britain, Conn. 


STEEL STRAPPING AND 
CAR BANDING SYSTEMS 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


& 


with minimum warp tension (and without 
undue wear on the surface of the expander) 
in the finishing or coating of fabrics. It is 
further claimed that the unit is equally effec- 
tive on all types of web, cloth, paper, film, 
etc., which is pulled over it, and has been 
used successfully on all weights of cloth 
from rayon marquisette to tire cord fabric. 
Copies of the Bulletin (ES) are now avail- 
able on 


Dayton In ‘Full P Production 
At Atlanta, Ga., Branch 


The Dayton Rubber Co. is now in full 
operation in its new branch and warehouse 
location, a’ building with sales and service 
facilities especially designed and constructéd 
for its needs at 1855-59 Spring Street, N. 
W., Atlanta, Ga., according to J. M. Hub- 
oo district sales manager of the company. 

addition to Mr. Hubbard, the new loca- 
tion is. headquarters for all sales representa- 
tives. covering the Southeastern states. The 
Atlanta operation serves several hundred 
automotive, industrial, fractional H. P., 
and agricultural jobbers, and some 20,000 
dealers in the Southeastern markets. The 
company warehouses a complete line of in- 
dustrial V-belts for power driven machinery 
from fractional to a thousand H. P.: auto- 
motive belts for passenger, truck and tractor 
equipment; agricultural belts for farming 
implements as well as belts for home and 


farm use. 


The new Dayton Building, which is of 
brick and steel, is fireproofed throughout in 


construction and with the latest type of - 


sprinkler system. It contains 10,000 square 
feet of floor space, providing office and 
warehouse facilities, a modern heating and 
ventilating system, rest rooms and showers. 
Ample drive-in and parking space has been 
provided for receiving and delivery service. 
Dayton Rubber Co., in addition to its main 
plant at Dayton, Ohio, has operated a mod- 


What Do You Require In HARNESS STRAPPING 


Low stretch—Stretch of RUSCO Harness Straps is nearly negligible. 
Tensile Strength—Strength of RUSCO Straps is unsurpassed. 


Resistance to oil and moisture—RUSCO Straps are Neoprene Impregnated. 


It Adds Up to Longer Wear with RUSCO 


In addition to these qualities, RUSCO offers a flexible Interwoven construction — Definitely 
é eliminating the ply separation which is a common cause of failure in the conventional ply type of 


Fabric Harness Strapping. 


Your own test on a few looms will show how well RUSCO meets your Harness Strap requirements. 


Cut and punched to individual specifications or furnished in Roll Form by 


Carolina Belting Co., Box 1377—Greenville, S. C.-26 Augusta St. 
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ern factory in Waynesville, N. C., since 
1941, to serve the Southeastern area. The 
company has pioneered many developments 
in natural and. synthetic rubbers. Products 
with these advanced construction features, 
some dating back to the early 1930s, are 
now used broadly in the automotive, in 


dustrial, textile, printing and agricultural 


industries. The company is recognized as 
the world’s largest manufacturer of V- 
belts. 


Keever Starch Co. Notes 
Fifty Years In Business 


The Keever Starch Co. of Columbus, 
Ohio, home of Victor Mill Starch, is using 
a booklet titled The First Fifty Years and 
specially-designed gold and black seals to 
tell customers and other friends of its golden 
anniversary. The 12-page, four-color booklet 
presents a brief history of how Keever began 
operations when ‘‘mustache cups graced many 
a gaslit dining room and Lily Langtry was 
the toast of the nation.’’ Charles C. Switzer 
of Greenville, S. C., manager of the firm's 
Textile Sales Division, is shown inspecting 
it in the accompanying illustration. 


Mer 


Keever was incorporated in 1898 with a 
capital stock issue sufficient to start the 
manufacture of the firm’s first products. To- 
day Keever has corn, wheat, rice and com- 
bination starches. wheat paste, wheat gluten, 
and rug size. 

Completely new production facilities are 
being installed as part of a long range im- 
provement program that had been balked 
during World War II. All machinery and 
equipment used for wet starch processing 
has been, or is being, replaced as rapidly as 
construction conditions permit, according to 
Mr. Switzer. Keever advertisements in trade 
publications carry the Keestar Golden Anni- 
versary seal, which is imprinted on company 
letterheads and placed on all bulletins issued 
from the home office. 


Offer Second Edition Of 
American Wool Handbook 


The second and enlarged edition of the 
American Wool Handbook, widely known 
and endorsed book on all phases of wool 
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MANUFACTURING COMPANY | 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


Fabricators of Solid Stainless Stee! and Stainless-Clad Tanks @ Dyeing Vats @ 
Washing Tanks @ Steam Drums © Storage Tanks for Acids and Alkalis @ Mechanical Agitators 
@ Separators @ Stainless Steel Trucks @ And Many Other Stainless Steel Products. 


FOR 


BETTER PRODUCTON 


{Aa 

ZnotherCAR FROM = 


20’x20’ Stainless Steel Tank for 
Nitric Acid Storage in Use by TVA. 


The experience of the fabricator in choosing the 


proper stainless steel for your individual purpose 
is a vitally necessary and important point 
to consider. Properly chosen and fabricated, 
stainless steel is stronger... is mon-corrosive... 
needs no painting ... has longer earning life 


and lower maintenance costs. 


Truitt will fabricate tanks of any size and 
capacity for acids, caustics, dyes and special 
solutions. Refer your requirements to us... our 


engineering services are available without cost. 
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growing, woolen and worsted yarn and cloth 
manufacture, is announced by Textile Book 
Publishers, Inc., 303 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. The second edition has been 
brought up-to-date and certain sections of 
the text have been completely revised and 
expanded. It consists of 24 chapters, over 
400 pertinent illustrations, photomicro- 
graphs, diagrams, tables and blow sheets. It 
has an enlarged subject index and over 1,000 
pages of technical text matter. Price of the 
book is $8 in the U .S. and Canada and $9 
and postage in all other countries. 


Gossetts Named Southern 
Agents For Two Concerns 


Ralph Gossett and son, Ralph Gossett, 
Jr., 111 Augusta Street, Greenville, S. C., 


recently have been appointed Southern rep- 
resentatives for the Slasher Cloth Division 
of Beacon Mfg. Co., Swannanoa, N. C., and 
of the Neveroil Bearing Co., Wakefield, 
Mass. In addition to these companies they 
also represent the David Brown Co., Law- 
rence, Mass.; Akron Belting Co., Akron, 
Ohio; Gill Leather Co., Salem, Mass.: At- 
kinson, Haserick & Co., Boston, Mass.; and 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co., Columbus, 
Ga., as Southern representatives. 


Watson-Williams Offering 
Shuttle Tip Improvement 
Watson-Williams Mfg. Co., Millbury, 


Mass., announces an entirely mew and ex- 
clusive shuttle tip improvement, the Lock- 
ing Tip Sleeve, now available on all Wat- 


Since 1881, The Hubinger Co., Keokuk, lowc 


\ 


UNIFORM 


BRAND 


DEPENDABLE 


IRA L. GRIFFIN, P. O. BOX 1576, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


son-Williams shuttles for wool, worsted, 
cotton and silk weaving. For years loose 
tips have caused costly loom breakdowns, 
cracked or checked blocks, prematurely worn 
shuttles, warp breakage and constant threats 
to the safety of the weaver from shuttles 
hurtling from the loom. The ‘Locking Tip 
Sleeve anchors tips in the block forever, the 
company claims. 


The device consists of inner and outer 


sleeves, both made to close tolerances, so 


designed that when it is driven into the 
shuttle block, the wood is compressed be- 
tween the inner and the outer sleeve, which 
in turn becomes bell shaped, to anchor the 
sleeve tightly to the block. The tip, itself, 
with knurled shank, is then forced into the 
sleeve, the Opening of which is. of smaller 
diameter than the shank. The knurling bites 
into the inner sleeve to form a maximum 
bond. Continued pressure on the tip while 
the shuttle is in service, only serves to 
embed the sleeve and tip: shank more solidly 
than ever. The above illustration shows a 
shuttle block split apart to indicate the 
Locking Tip Sleeve in position. 


Performance Data Of 
Precision Viscometer 


The Precision-Interchemical rotational vis- 
cometer, offered by Precision Scientific Co.., 
3737 West Cortland Street, Chicago 47, Ill., 
is a high-speed, wide range instrument, 
which measures, in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of modern scientific rheology, the flow 
properties of paints, printing inks, plastics, 
adhesives, food products, and similar indus- 
trial products. The interchemical viscometer 
produces consistency curves in place of single 
point measurements which are usually mis- 


SOUND 


for every Sound Amplification 
purpose in Textile Mills, Including 


S Y S T E M S Music and Entertainment — 


For a Survey of Your Plant By Our Sound Engineer, Write 


SOUTHERN RADIO CORPORATION 


CAROLINA SOUND DISTRIBUTOR FOR RCA CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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leading for plastic, thixotropic materials. It 
consists essentially of a rotating cup contain- 
ing the sample to be measured, and a sta- 
tionary bob immersed in it. When the cup is 
rotated at the predetermined speeds, a vis- 
cous drag is imposed on a coiled spring 
supporting the bob, which is twisted through 
an angle measured on a calibated disk. The 
speed of rotation of the cup may be varied 
from ten to 400 r.p.m. in steps of ten r.p.m. 
by using a General Electric Thy-Mo-Trol 


drive. 


The consistency curve is produced by 
changing the speeds over a series of steps 
from low to high and back again, and noting 
the corresponding deflection of the gradu- 
ated disk. Forty changes in speed aré possi- 
ble in three minutes. Breakdown of thixo- 
tropic materials can be obtained from the 


hysteresis loop formed by plotting together 


the up and down-curves. Calculations using 
either the area of this loop, or two down 
curves, each at different top speeds, give the 
magnitude of the breakdown. From the 
down curves, Newtonian and plastic Viscosi- 
ties in the range of one to 2,500 poises and 
yield values up to 180,000 dynes/cm.= may 
be determined. The bob shaft is positioned 
by ball bearings, which reduce friction, keep 
the bob in alignment, and prevent the pen- 
dulum motion. common in bobs suspended 
from a torsion wire. the company claims. A 
constant temperature water bath provides 
temperature control from 20° to 100° C.., 
with a sensitivity 


Westinghouse Issues Guide 
To Infrared Applications 


Radiant heat processing for the textile and 


Other industries are described in a, new 


booklet, Modern Baking, Drying, Heating 
With Industrial Infrared Lamps, announced 
by the Westinghouse Electric Corp. Case 
histories are given to show how infrared 
Cuts Costs, speeds production and saves space 
wherever heat is required for dehydrating, 
nnishing baking or mass heating. A check 
list of applications for which it is now be- 
ing used names more than 70 operations 
and processes in a wide variety of industrial 
plants. 

The 16-page booklet tells why infrared 
Provides more heat per dollar of invest- 
ment, It discusses the four major types of 
installations —— the portable or non-oven 
type, the single-walled oven, the double- 
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IN YOUR CHAIN OF COMMAND? 


HEDDLES 

FRAMES 

FRAME PARTS 
e 


REEDS FOR 
ALL WEAVES 


COMBS OF ALL 
DESCRIPTIONS 


COTTON LOOM 
HARNESS 


MAIL EYE 
HARNESS 


SELVAGES 


N. STRONGER than any of its links, 


_ your chain of command in 


profitable production depends 
on many small things. 

Thus the always dependable, 
super-precision quality of 
Pioneer Heddles and Reeds is a 


gratifying assurance of peak output 


with a minimum of loom stoppage. 


Our mill-experienced repre- 
sentatives will be glad to work 


with your organization 


in assisting to 
keep your efficiency 


at a maximum. 


REED COMPANY. 
ot ATLANTA. 


©. Box 116, Station A Telephone RAymond 2136 
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walled oven, and the insulated oven. Appli- 
cation data to aid in planning installations 
is included. Copies of the booklet (A-3817) 
may be secured from Advertising and Sales, 
Westinghouse Lamp Division, Bloomfield, 


N. J. 


SKF Makes Charlotte 
District Headquarters 


In a move to facilitate service to Southern 
industries, whose post-war expansion has 
resulted in greater demands for anti-friction 
bearings, SKF Industries, Inc., has announc- 
ed that after April 1 its branch office at 
Charlotte. N. C., would become a district 
headquarters with a territory embracing two 
states and parts of three others. R. R. Zis- 


ette, general sales manager, said the Char- 
lotte district, formerly a branch of the At- 
lanta district, will include all of North and 
South Carolina, 74 counties in southern Vir- 
ginia, 30 counties in eastern Tennessee, and 
two in northern Georgia. The Philadelphia 
ball and roller bearing firm now has 15 dis- 
trict and four branch offices in the United 


States. 


Three New Firms Are 
Serving Textile Industry 


Three new firms serving the textile indus- 
try have been established in recent weeks: 
The Chemical Service Laboratory has been 
established at 1429 Bryant Street, Charlotte, 
N. C,'’and will operate a microscopical, 


of all kinds 
EXPANSION COMBS 


for Beamers, Warpers and Slashers 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Phone 5678 


Finest Quality Reeds for 
COTTON, WOOL, RAYON © 
and SILK WEAVING 


Box 1375. 


analytical’ and consulting service for tne 
textile industry. L. H. Elizer, director ot 
the firm, was with the Charlotte laboratory 
of Stein, Hall & Co. for ten years and is 
well known in textile chemical circles. The 
Chemical Service Laboratory is now working 
at full capacity, according to Mr. Elizer, 
but expansion of facilities now under way 
will make it possible for the organization 
to serve a selected number of new clients 
after June 1. 

Yarn Preparation Machinery Co., with 
an authorized capital stock of $5,000, was 
chartered by the state of South Carolina 
April 5 and will serve the industry from 
Gaffney, S. C. Lewis E. Blackshear is presi- 
dent of Yarn Preparation Machinery Co. 

Curran S. Easley, formerly with Louden 
Machinery Co., and Hugh Black, represen 
tative of Graton & Knight and Dodge Mfz 
Corp., have formed a business association 
specializing in materials handling and powe: 
transmission equipment. Offices and stock 
rooms will be at 29 Pendleton Street, Green- 
ville, S. C. Other fitms represented are: 
Alvey Conveyor Mfg. Co., Harnischfeger 
Corp., and Crescent Truck Co. 


Monsanto Is Producing 
New Vinyl Resin Coating 


Production of a new economical viny! 
resin Coating combining flame-resisting qual- 
ities with exceptional abrasion and weather- 
ing characteristics was announced recently) 
by Monsanto Chemical Co. The announce. 
ment of the new product, named. Ultrasol, 
was made by Josiah B. Rutter, Monsanto 
vice-president and general manager of the 
company's Merrimac Division. The division, 
with headquarters in Everett, Mass., is 
widely known for developments in the in- 
dustrial surface coating field during the past 
30 years. 

Ultrasol-coated fabrics are ‘similar in ap- 
pearance to the more common nitrocellulose- 
treated products. Applied to paper or fabric, 
it gives either a smooth, colorful finish or a 
decorative leather-like effect. It is equally 
effective in bright colors or pastel shades, 


INDUSTRIAL COATINGS 
ADHESIVES 
MAINTENANCE MATERIALS 


SENIOR— 


All Purpose Textile Cleaner and degreaser. 
Non-inflammable, Non-toxic, will not injure 
the skin. 


other hazardous solvents. Will Remove oil 


Replaces Varsol, Kerosene, and 


spots from any fabric which water will not 


harm. 


SULLIVAN & COMPANY 


204 CITIZENS BANK BUILDING NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
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Monsanto claims. The superior properties of | 


vinvl resins have been recognized for years, | 3 3 hes 

y but the application from low solid content 

usage. The introduction of the Ultrasol-type | 

. coating now allows vinyls to compete with 

the most economical coating materials. | 

, Monsanto's tests have proved the new | 

‘ product's capacity for withstanding abrasion, 

hard use and moisture. Ultrasol offers dis- 

| tinct advantages as a surface coating for Seusetiateiseses 

h 2 restaurants and cocktail lounges, plus up- 

bolstered walls and modern decorative cf 

fects. Highly resistant to alcohol, acids, 

alkalies, vegetables and body oils, Ultra. 

Pe soled materials are washed easily with ordi- 

es nary soap and water. An important factor in 
2 Be selection of upholstery for busses, trucks 
., and convertibles, the ability of fabric to re 

main flexible at temperatures below 20° F. 

| was one of the determining criteria in tests: 

? on Ultrasol. The Ultrasoled material dem- 

: onstrated its adaptability to this condition 
by withstanding even sub-zero temperatures 
without cracking or crazing. 

‘ An outstanding contribution to the sur- 
face coating field by the new product lies in “ S | 
its resistance to fire. Ultrasol, according to| | : IZING problems, many weavers know | 7 
the Monsanto tests, will not support flame. | | ; 
Applied to untreated fabrics, Ultrasol _re- | SLASHING by long experience, are most readily 

tards burning considerably. Used in conjunc- | | 

peg tion with properly treated fabrics, Ultrasol WEAVE-WELL solved with a call to the Frank G. North 7 
coverings can be made practically fireproof. ; 


PRODUCTS 


Itrasol applications are limited organization of men who are at home 
industrial uses. Ultrasol coverings add. in| 


definite measure to beauty, protection and | 
economy in the home. | 


‘in the mills. 


New bonne Rubber Is For almost half a century our prod- 


Adaptable To Many Uses. 


A new non-inflammable, low-cost sponge | 


SHUTTLE trained representatives have contributed 
rubber with important application possibili- 


ties has been developed by The Common. GREASE-R/ TE to profitable, efficient textile production. | 


wealth Engineering Co.'s laboratories at 
Dayton, Ohio. Produced from materials TALLOW 
which are in free supply, the new sponge | 
rubber can be delivered through a hose, | 
where it sponges at the nozzle; cast in 
sheets and in open molds; or continuously 
produced at high speed in sheet form in| 
much the same manner as paper ts manufac 
tured, it is claimed. 


ucts and our staff of experienced mill- . 


If you have not yet done so, let them 
both work for you. A letter or phone 


call will bring a North representative | 


to you at once. 


FINISHING 
F/ N/ SH- RITE Among the Nation's Largest Manufacturers 
4 - PRODUCTS of Dressings for All Warp Yarns 


The new compound's flameproof charac. 
teristics remedy one of the important de- 
tects of conventional sponge rubber, and 
Opcn many new fields of use. Called Spon, | 
the new product can be applied and vul. | 
canized directly to upholstery materials and 


the backs of rugs and carpets to provide | MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


resiliency as well as flame resistance. Vul- 


canized to fibreboard and boxboard, the new | ATLANTA, GEORGIA - P.O. Box 123; Sta. A» Phone RAymond 2196 
material constitutes an economical protective | MARIETTA, GEORGIA + P.O. Box 92 + Phone Marietia 250 
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lining for cartons used in the shipment of 
glass products, instruments, etc. 


Spon is also adaptable to construction 
use, being made in a simple, on-the-job 
apparatus which delivers the material for 
insulation, cushioning. 
Substantially odorless, Spon is very tough, 
highly resilient and soft to the touch, and 
gives a deep cushioning effect even in thin 
sections. It can be produced in a wide 
variety of colors and thicknesses, in a hard 


soundproofing, of 


or soft sponge, company officials state. Plans 
are being completed by Commonwealth En- 
gineering, an applied industrial research or- 
ganization, for licensing the new develop- 
ment widely. 


Bristol Opens Series 
Of Instrument Courses 


The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn., man- 
ufacturer of automatic controlling, recording 


With The SUNRAY 


Operatives Never Get Tired 


Keeps filling within easy reach . 

Rigid Construction without extra 
weight. 
rolling, easy turning. 


There’ s A leave Truck for Every Materials Handling Job. 


Adjustable Angle and 
Adjustable Height 


BATTERY 
FILLING 
TRUCK 


. Large 5” casters give easy 


Write for Quotations 
and Full Details 


and indicating instruments for industrial ap- 
plications, is conducting a series of courses 
for plant instrument and operating men in 
the theory and application of industrial in- 
struments. Each course consists of two 
weeks of intensive lectures and laboratory 
work, with special emphasis on instrument 
maintenance and repair. Subjects covered 
include instruments for pressure, tempera- 


ture, relative humidity, flow, pH and elec- 


trical measurements; pyrometry; pneumatic, 
electric and electronic control systems, and 
telemetering. These courses are open to men 
interested in the application, servicing, and 
repair of instruments in all types of man- 
ufacturing plants, and are under the direc- 
tion of F. A. Faust, Education Department, 
The Bristol Co., viewed 91, Conn. 


Cyenenitd Co. Enters New 
Field With Permel Resin 


The American Cyanamid Co.'s Textile 
Resin Department has announced its en- 
trance into the durable water-repellent field 
with the introduction of its Permel Resin 
finish for cotton, wool, corduroy, and syn- 
thetic fabrics. Among other advantages, 
Cyanamid’s new repellent is free from trou- 
blesome or unpleasant odor during the fin- 
ishing operations, it is claimed. It is 
described as a.durable water-repellent com- 
pounded to give maximum repellency, both 
initially and after standard launderings and 
dry cleanings. The finish has been tested and 
approved as a durable water repellent by the 
U. S. Army Quartermaster. 

The Permel finish can be combined with 
other resins to obtain multi-finishes in one 
bath, the company states. It was pointed out 
that a durable spot resistance and crease re- 
sistance is economically obtained on rayons 
when Permel ts used with the creaseproofing 
resins in a single bath. Permel Resin, by 
itself, will impart some shrinkage control to 
cellulose fabrics. The shrinkage control can 
be magnified by adding the thermosetting 
resins Aerotex Cream 450 or Aerotex Resin 
M-3 to the impregnating bath. In treating 
cotton, where shrinkage control is usually 
important, water-repellency plus shrinkage 
control can be obtained by a proper formu- 


“You can count on counters” 


They Are 
Rugged 
Accurate 


Dependable 


WE MANUFACTURE 
RESET AND NON-RESET 
SINGLE-DOUBLE-TRIPLE 


Twister Counters 
Inspection Table Counters 
Sewing Machine Counters 
Yardage Counters 

Folding Machine Counters 
Special Counters 


Hank Clocks 

Pick Counters 
Ratchet Counters 
Rotary Counters 
Slasher Counters 
Tenter Counters 


INDUSTRIES 
CHARLOTTE. N. C. 
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lation of resins in the same bath. No special | 
equipment 1s needed to process fabrics for | 


water-repellency or for the multi-finishes 
since the normal mill impregnating equip 


ment of padders, driers and cure boxes is | 


used. 


high as 100 per cent on untreated fabrics. 
will be below 30 per cent, either initially or 
after three launderings, or after three dry 
cleanings. The hand will not be materially 


Dynamic absorption, according to the | 
Quartermaster Corps tests, which runs as | 


different from the untreated cloth and there | 
is only a minimum effect upon dyestuffs | 
except on those susceptible to formaldehyde. | 


The curing of Permel Resin is readily ac- 


complished either in the same chamber as 
the main drying or tm a separate chamber. 


Temperatures in excess of 275° F. must be 
used for curing. | 


New Type Of Starch Is 
Developed By National 


A new type of starch, Clear Flo, swelling 
at considerably lower temperatures than or- 


dinary starches, and which gives clear, sta- | 
ble, and unusually viscous pastes has just | 


been announced by Dr. C. G. Caldwell, co- | 


ordinator of research for National Starch 


Products, Inc. Available in both high and | 


low viscosity grades, Clear Flo starches are 
easily prepared by merely adding hot water 
to.a suspension of the starch in cold water. 
The pastes obtained range from opaque to 
very clear depending upon the temperature 
of the water used. The unusually high 
water-taking ability of Clear Flo starches 
permits considerable dilution with but slight 
loss of the body, the company states. 


According to Dr. Caldwell, the unusual | 


clarity, stability, high viscosity and ease of 
preparation of the Clear Flo starches sug- 
gests their application for a wide range of 
industrial uses, such as a desensitizing gum 


in lithography, as a paper sizing ingredient | 
and as a translucent, smooth, non-congeal- | 


ing thickener for cosmetic creams and lo- | 


tions. Finishes with excellent stiffness, uni- 
formity and feel are obtained when using 
the Clear Flo starches for laundry starching. 


Other possible uses suggested for the Clear | 
Flo starches as thickening, binding, or dis- | 
persing agents are in textile finishing and | 
sizing, in cleaning compdunds, water colors | 
and paints, wall paper and poster pastes, in | 


the dispersion of pigments for wet grinding, 
and in boiler feed water to prevent. scale 
formation. 


The similarity of many of the properties | 
ot the Clear Flo. starches to those of car- | 


boxymethyl cellulose suggests many othet 
uses. National has applied for patent pro- 
tection covering the new line of Clear Flo 
products, which have been developed over a 
period of several years. Research samples of 
the Clear Flo starches can be obtained from 
National at 270 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. 


Offer Revised Edition Of 


“The Heritage Of Cotton” 


The dramatic, historic and authoritative 


tory of cotton, The Heritage of Cotton, by | 


M.D. C. Crawford, first published in 1924 


has been revised and brought up to date by | 


the author, and recently republished by the | 


Fairchild Publishing Co., 7 East 12th Street, 
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HUNT MOTOR 


make weaving more profitable! 


Flywheel with removable ring gear is precision machined, and 
balanced in Hunt Individual Motor Drive. Absorbs intermittent 
shock of pick and lay motions. 


Direct attachment to loom side integrates motor with loom; 
eliminates crankshaft strain. Ball thrust bearings save power, 
reduce friction, keeps gears and crank arms in alignment. 


oe by the makers of 


SPREADERS 


HUNT BELT-DRIVEN 
FLYWHEEL DRIVES 


Particularly efficient when install- 
ed with patented Hunt Spreaders 
on older model looms. Starts from 
any position. Replaces “‘tight-and- 
loose” pulley drives. Flywheel in- 
terchangeable with Hunt Individ- 
ual Motor Drive. 


Write us for help with problems of individual or belt-driven loom drives. 


HUNT MACHINE WORKS 


INCORPORATED 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


SUCCESSORS TO 
MOUNTAIN CITY FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. AND. HUNT LOOM. COMPANY 
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New York 3, N. Y. Ever since its initial 
publication almost a generation ago, The 
Heritage of Cotton has been accepted as a 
standard authority on the history of cotton 
and its position in the artistic, economic and 
‘social, technological and commercial life of 
the last 30 centuries. It is not merely a 
handbook of information—it is a vivid ac- 
count of “a product of human institutions” 
and its effect on the history of man. 

Mr. Crawford has kept his narrative as 


free from technicalities and statistics as the 
subject will permit. As he states in his in- 
troduction: “It is my hope to present the 
story of the cotton fiber as a human drama— 
a drama that is by no means in its last act, 
but merely passing through one of its 
scenes. In presenting the most complete 
story of cotton known to man, the author 
outlines the evolution of the fiber out of 
the culture of primitive people as far back 
as 800 B. C. and then traces its subsequent 


Probably one of the most 
valued advantages of RunRite 


Plastic Sheaves is their ability to lengthen the service life of 
costly harness straps. The surface of RunRites is hard and 


smooth . . . no abrasiveness whatsoever. 
bearings keep them running true. 


Special precision 
No dusting. Once 


RunRites are installed they need no further attention. 


RUN RITE 


Plaitic Sheaves 


NATIONAL PLASTICS, 


INC. KNOXVILLE 2. TENN. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. 
WATSON & DESMOND CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


HENRY H. HERSEY, Greenville, S. C. 
HARRIS MANUFACTURING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


development through its machine age in 


England and North and South America to 
its cultivation and milling in the United 
States. Because of the many important §& 16a 
changes that have occurred in the last quar- a 
ter of a century, both in the world map of Se kc 
cotton plantations and in the great industria] .|—hUruxKxXIM 
centers where ‘the cotton fiber is converted |. hUcruxM 
into yarn and cloth, Mr. Crawford has - 
brought his original work up to date by the ae +h 
addition of a 50-page chapter, entitled “In se 
Retrospect.’ This chapter outlines, in detail, 
the nature of the more important changes 3 ée 
which have taken place during this period 2 ” 
The Heritage of Cotton is invaluable as a Y 
basic source of information to any member C; 
of the cotton trade. However, because of the It 
human and absorbing manner in which the 4 
subject is treated, it is of equal value to ti 
those who may not be commercially involved ¢] 
in the industry but who have an interest in ; 
the role played by cotton in the civilizations i 
of the world. The book is 514 inches by c 
814 inches in size, richly illustrated, and ' 
contains 352 pages. It is priced .at $3 per t 


copy. 
New Long-Draft Saddle 
And Cap Bar Announced 
The Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co., Bris- : | 
tol, R. has announced the production ot 
an entirely new saddle and cap bar for long- | 
draft spinning. Featuring replaceable Slixo- 
nice bearings, the new saddle and cap bar 
offer many unique advantages to improve 
yarn quality and reduce spinning costs. Used 
together, the new Dixon saddle and cap 
bar provide an oil-free drafting unit that 
eliminates oiling and roll scoring, redu.es 
lint accumulation and roll picking, and low- 
ers the average power consumption. 
adds up to less cost and more quality. 
Slixonice 1s a new material which Dixon 
uses to provide frictionless bearing surfaces 
that never need lubrication. The use of these 
replaceable Slixonice bearings in a smooth 
and clean, new saddle that permits a wide 
range of roll spacing, is the first radical 
improvement in 


This 


saddle design in many 


Colum 


serves the South’s Vextile imdustry 


bia 


through its District Office at CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


For Information and Prompt Service — | 


Write, Wire or Telephone | 


J. R. SIMPSON 
Southeastern District Sales Manager 


615 Johnston Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
Telephone: 3-0450 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS. COMPANY, COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION, 
Boston « 


BELLEFIELD, PITTSBURGH 13, Pa... . Chicago « 
St. Louis « Minneapolis - 


PITTSBURGH 


Philadelphia 
COLUMBIA’ {3 


PAINT GLASS 


PLATE 
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Charlotte 


CHEMICALS 


GLASS 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 
Cleveland « New York « Cincinnati 
San Francisco 


‘CHEMICALS 


CHEMICALS 
FOR: TEXTILES 


SODA ASH 


COLUMBIA 


CAUSTIC ASH 
CAUSTIC SODA 
LIQUID CHLORINE 
MODIFIED SODAS 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
SODIUM BICARBONATE 
PITTCHLOR 


* Calcium Hypochlorite 


BRUSHES PLASTICS 


COMPANY 
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years, it 1s claimed. The bearings, in both 
saddle and cap bar, are quickly and easily 
removed and replaced if worn. There ts no 
longer any need to buy a whole new saddle 
or cape bar. In. the cap bars the Slixonice 
bearing is the cap bar neb. Each neb pro 
vides four wearing surfaces instead of the 
usual one; when these are exhausted replace- 
ment is easy and inexpensive. The cap bars 
themselves are precision finished to allow 
accurate roll spacing adjustment. 

The new Slixonice saddle is available in 


several models, for use in weighting three - 


rolls in most long-draft spinning: Another 
model drafts staples up to three inches and 
can be’ used for an unweighted middle roll. 
It will accommodate from 27%: inches to 
4x inches between front and back rolls due 
to the adjustable feature which also allows 
the back saddle to automatically maintain its 
same bearing surface in all positions. Dixon 
invites inquiries about the new saddle and 
cap bar. Interested mill men may send for 
the Slixonice saddle booklet which desctibes 
the new drafting unit in more detail. 


Miskella Infra-Red Units 
Described In Bulletins 


Miskella Infra-Red Co., East 73rd and 
Grand Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, recently 
has issued two bulletins outlining the. ad- 
vantages of Miskella insulated infra-red 
units for textile applications. Performance 
data concerning the Miskella Suner-Heat 
oven and the Miskella-Peterson elliptical 
oven are included in detail in the bulletins, 


Portable Light- Weight Kit 
Carries Strapping Tools 


Complete steelbinder strapping equipment 
packed in a light-weight steel kit called the 
Strap Kit is announced by A. J. Gerrard & 
Co, Carried like a small brief case, the 
Strap Kit ‘contains a steelbinder strapping 
tool, and cutter, and can carry enough coiled 
strapping and seals to handle several ‘obs 
without a refill, the company states. First 
unit of its kind, the Strap Kit provides a 
practical and economical means of carrying 
strapping equipment to out-of-way points of 
use. It eliminates wasteful estimates on the 
amount of strapping needed for such woik 
by dispensing at the point of use exactly the 
length of strap required. The strapping is 
unreeled through a small slit in one end of 
the steel case, a feature particularly attrac- 
tive to outdoor workers such as power com- 
pany linemen. 


Built to stand knock-about usage, the 
Strap Kit provides utility companies, insu- 
lation contractors, railroads, trucking, mov- 
ing and. storage firms, and many others, 
with a light, compact unit for transporting 
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High grade 4 a: by-product and 
steam coal from Wise County, 
Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal from 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


TONED 


High grade, high volatile steam 

sad by-product coal from Wise 
Comeee Va., on the Interstate 
Railroad. 


A laboratory controlled prod- 
uct blended to meet exacting 
stoker requirements. From 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


COKE 


Roda and Stonega from Wise 


County, Va., and Connellsville 


Coke from Pennsylvania. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal—Pitts- 
burgh seam from Irwin Basin, 
Westmoreland County, Pennsy]l- 
vania, on the Penna. Railroad. 


Genuine Third Vein Pocahon- 
tas from McDowell County, W. 
Va., on the Norfolk & Western 
Railroad. 


i fusion coking coal for 
ulverizer use from Wyom- 

W.Va., onthe Vgn. Ry. 


tuc 
Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam 
and domestic coal from Wis- 
coal, Knott County, Kentucky, 
on the L. & N. Railroad. 


(CHARMCO) 


Unexcelled Steaming Coal from the Fire 
Creek Seam in Greenbrier County, 
W.Va., originating on the N.F.&G.R.R. 


ANTHRACITE — Hazle Brook Premium 
Raven Run 


General Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 9, PA. 


BRANCHES: 
BLUEFIELD. W. VA. BOSTON BUFFALO CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
CINCINNATI NEW YORK NORFOLK PITTSBURGH 
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and dispensing strapping. of steel and other 
metals. Where special climatic or chemical 
conditions must be considered, the strapping 
and seals can be supplied in such varied 
metals ‘as galvanized, monel, stainless steel, 
copperclad, and aluminum. Fourteen inches 
high, 12 inches wide and five inches thick, 
the Strap Kit is finished in stippled bat- 
tleship gray and fitted with a handle. Full 
information may be obtained by writing to 
A. J. Gerrard & Co., 221 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago 1, Ill. 


Remington Rand Booklet 
Themes Inventory Control 


How to Get Profits from Inventories 1s 
both the title-and the content of a new 24- 
page illustrated booklet published by the 
Systems Division of Remington Rand, Inc. 
The booklet quickly gets to the heart of this 
timely question of profitable inventory con- 
trol. It pictures and describes the most mod- 
ern methods of simplifying the management 


of stocks to prevent losses either from too 
much or too little. It shows why and how 
improved, modern inventory records reduce 
clerical costs and consérve executive time. 

This booklet explains such important 
things as: howto. balance supplies of each 
item against demand for it; how to deter- 
mine most profitable turnover rates for indi- 
vidual items; how to avoid unseen inventory 
losses that follow averaging of turnover 
rates; how to determine trends and antici- 
pate changes in demand for stock items; how 
to avoid needless clerical and record work in 
controlling stock; how to eliminate needless 
forms and simplify the requisitioning of 
needed items without writing individual 
purchase requisitions; how to save errors by 
eliminating calculations through the Chart- 
That-Thinks: and how to cut the costs of 
buying, owning, —-~ and disburs- 
ing stocks. 

These days when break-even points are at 
all time highs, savings in costs and elimini- 
nations of needless wastes are vitally neces- 
sary. One important avenue to lower break- 


a 


even points is through release of capital by 
obtaining the most profitable turnover rate 
for each item. How to Get Profits from In- 
ventories points the way to cut down and 
keep down loss-producing overstocks and 
howto avoid profit-killing and goodwill- 
losing understocks and out-of-stocks. Copies 
may be obtained from any R. R. office. 


Offer New Bulletins 
On Textile Resins 


Two new bulletins. on textile resins have 
been announced by American Cyanamid 
Co.'s Textile Resin Department. Based 
the experience gained through the rapid in- 
crease in the use of resins for finishing that 
has occurred in recent years, the bulletins 
contain information on best ways of han- 
dling and caring for resins in the mill and 
hnishing plant, 

Textile Finishing Bulletin 118, “The 
Procedure Governing Care of Resins,’ sug- 
gests desirable procedure to be followed to 


IMUM PRODUCTION 


Designed for long life, minimum stretch and greater 
flexibility. Specially constructed of layers of cotton 
duck impregnated with rubber in thicknesses as re- 
quired. In finished strapping or roll lengths. 


No stretch. No slip. Uniform operation plus long 
life insure continuous, more efficient production. 


Absorb impact shock and vibration. Reduce build- 
ing and machinery maintenance. Scientifically con- 
structed of specially woven cotton duck impreg- 
nated with rubber. By using Fabreeka cement lag 


screws or bolts can be eliminated. 


Specially designed for minimum stretch, smooth- 
ness of operation and long life. Can be furnished 
in wrapped endless construction or with stepped 


splices, or in roll lengths. 


For all conveyor operations where cleanliness, free- 
dom from stretch, resistance to moisture, accuracy 


of tracking and uniformity 
of operation plus long 
life are desired. 


FABREEKA PRODUCTS COMPANY 


999 


NEW YORK . 
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prevent spoilage of resins during storage in 
the plant. Textile Finishing Bulletin 119 
discusses health safeguards in the finishing 
plant. The bulletins are available upon ap- 
plication to the Textile Resin Department, 
American Cyanamid Co., Bound Brook, 
N. J. 


LeBlond Tool Room Lathe 


Offers Many New Features 


An unusually wide range of spindle 
speeds and increased ease of operation are 
the outstanding features of the new 16-inch 
LeBlond Model RT tool room lathe an- 
nounced at the Machine Tool Show by the 
R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati 
8, Ohio. Over 300 speeds ranging from six 
to 1,500 r.p.m. are controlled by an in- 
genious speed adjuster unit. More than 100 
speeds may be obtained in each of three 
ranges without stopping the spindle, result- 
ing in faster operation and reduced operator 
fatigue, according to LeBlond officials. 

Other engineering advances which add to 
ease of operation are: universal power rapid 
traverse which moves carriage, cross slide, 
and tailstock; the totally enclosed universal 


quick change box is fitted with a revolving 


index plate on feed box which contains sim- 
ple instructions for obtaining five different 
types of 60 threads and leads each; auto- 
matic lubrication headstock, feed box, and 
apron requires little maintenance attention. 
Additional new lathe features built into the 
LeBlond Model RT include: combination 
gear-belt drive headstock which provides 
spindle speeds in three ranges; one-piece 


ime Lebiond model KT room lathe. 


apron with positive jaw feed clutch and 
automatic: lubrication; the thrustlock tail- 
stock with worm and rack construction 
which provides full length bearing support 
for spindle barrel; L-shape bed which sup- 
ports entire headstock base and which is 
fitted with replaceable flame hardened and 
ground steel bed ways front and rear; and 
many others. 

The variable speed drive with which this 
lathe is powered consists essentially of four 


elements: speed control units, 74 horse- 


power adjustable speed main drive motor, : 


speed adjuster unit with rheostat, and motor 
generator. This drive replaces brakes ‘and 


clutches; provides plenty of torque with 


controlled acceleration for all starting condi- 
tions, and stops quickly through dynamic 
braking. Motor may be stopped and started 


without interfering with the speed setting, 
the. company. claims. The three-purpose 
speed adjuster unit, located within easy 
reach of operator's normal working position, 
consists Of shifter for shifting to any one of 
three drives, speed selector dial for varying 
the speed of the main drive motor, and 
button for jogging the main drive motor. 


Three Booklets € Offered 
: By U.S. Testing Co. 


United States Testing Co., Inc., Hoboken, 
N. J., has recently had published and dis- 
tributed .to the: industry three informative 
pamphlets: “Core Testing for Determination 
of Wool Yield: and Shrinkage,” “Testing 
Terms for Better Understanding,” and 
“Your Guide to Wise Buying.” 


FIRST IN RUBBER 


B. F. Goodrich Industrial Rubber Products 
par 


Transmission Belts 


V-Belts 


Hose 


of 


V-Belts and Hose 
in Charlotte Stock 


(ENGINEERING SALES) 


om P AN Y 


S.R. & V.G. BROOKSHIRE 
TEL-SO26 CHARLOTTEN.C. 
BUT ARAMTEED | a 


N 


Engineered Application 
Dependable Quality 


Prompt Service 


Conveyor Belts 


Phone 2-5026 
BUILDERS BUILDING 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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That Kentex Aprons actually do fit better is borne | 


out by their steadily increasing sales over the past 


nine years, and unsolicited praise from spinning 
room overseers. 


But far stronger than this is the proof you will see 
for yourself, on your own frames, that KENTEX 
is the apron you can’t afford to pass by for greater 
yarn uniformity and increased yarn production. 
Send us your size. We’ll send you some free test 


KENTEX APRONS promptly. 
KENTEX 
APRON 


APRON 
COMPANY 


Kentex Aprons made to 
any specifications, on 
short notice. Write for 
free samples and prices. 


TEXTILE 


EAST POINT, GEORGIA 
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Industrial Recreation Association Meets 


The fourth annual meeting of the Southeastern Industrial 
Recreation Association, with many textile representatives 
among the 150 delegates attending, was held in Greenville, 
S. C., recently. Purpose of the conference was to discuss 
problems confronting recreational leaders and to gain a 
wider knowledge of the ideas and programs to aid in solv- 
ing everyday situations. Among speakers heard during the 
event were Clarence H. Thomas, service manager at Dunean 


Mills, Greenville, conference secretary; Gary Bodie, recrea- - 


tional director for Woodside Cotton Mills Co., Greenville; 
Bill Bailey, recreational director for Piedmont (S. C.) Mfg. 
Co. and Johnny Wahonick, athletic director at the Lyman, 
S. C., plant of Pacific Mills. 


Rayon Manufacturers Confer With Q. M. 


A conference was held April 7 between leading repre- 
sentatives of the rayon yarn and rayon weaving and finish- 


|| ing industries, members of the procurement division of the. 


| New York Quartermaster Purchasing Office, 111 East 16th 


} | Street, New York City, and other representatives of the 


Quartermaster Corps. The meeting was called in an effort 


to expedite the production and delivery of rayon linings to 
be procured under the recently issued invitation to bid ¢ov- 
ering 3,650,000 linear yards of rayon linings. 

The meeting was well attended, representatives being 
present from rayon yarn producers, rayon weavers and con- 
verters, as well as representatives of trade associations con- 
cerned. Topics discussed included, among others, the mat- 
ter-of shade tolerance and some details of plant inspection. 


Sample Display Rooms Opened In Atlanta 


Col, Clyde Massey, officer in charge of the Atlanta 


‘Quartermaster Industrial Mobilization District Office, an- 


nounces the opening of the new down-town location of the 
offices and sample display rooms of the Atlanta Quarter- 
master Industrial Mobilization District at 441 West Peach- 
tree Street; N. E., Suite 323, Atlanta, Ga. 

The Atlanta District comprises the following 11 South- 
ern states: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Louisiana, Texas, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Tennessee and Oklahoma. This office was established to de- 
velop, in consultation with management, the production po- 
tential of manufacturing facilities within the district capable 
of producing Quartermaster items of equipment in an emerg- 
ency. The sample display rooms will feature the latest types 
of equipment including textiles, clothing, and mechanical 
items as well as certain experimental items currently being 
tested and developed by the Quartermaster research and de- 
velopment boards. Sample rooms were opened to visitors 
beginning April 1. Representatives of manufacturers are 
invited to visit the new office location and inspect the sam 
ple display. 


— 


Judges Are Named For Textile Show 


Dr. George E. Linton, dean of the Textile Department 


| at the Fashion Institute of Technology, New York City, and 


Miss Gladys G. Miller, teacher, author, lecturer and home 
furnishings stylist, also of New York, have been appointed 
members of the jury of selection and of awards for the 1948 
International Textile Exhibition at Woman's College of the 
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University of North Carolina, Greensboro. Miss Noma 
Hardin, chairman of the exhibition and assistant professor 
of art at Woman's College, is the permanent third member 
of the jury. 

Miss Hardin also announces that the exhibition will open 
Nov. 1 and ‘will continue open throughout that month. 
Entries will include woven rugs, woven clothing fabrics, 
woven draperies and upholstery, napery (woven. or print- 
ed), printed textiles, woven synthetics, and woven linen. 
Purchase awards totaling nearly $2,000 will be made in 
connection with the exhibition. Textiles purchased will be- 
come a part of the permanent collection of the Woman's 
College Art Department. 

One of the outstanding shows of its kind, the exhibition 
each year has presented a comprehensive representation of 
the best accomplishments in the field of textile design. It 
has also served to stimulate in college students and other 
designers an awareness of the potentialities m the field of 
textiles. Last year’s exhibition contained more than 200 
entries from this country and Latin America. 


Industrial Editors Hold First Meeting 


Approximately 75 members of the Carolina Industrial 
Editors Council, with representatives of employee publica- 


tions of the cotton textile industry predominating, met 
April 12 in Charlotte, N. C., for the first regular meeting 
of the group since its organization last August in Durham, 
N. C. Presiding over most of the group meetings during 
the day was Henry W. Calvert, publications director for 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Durham, who is president of the 
newly-formed group. F. Sadler Love, secretary of the Amer- 


ican Cotton Manufacturers Association, with offices in Char- 
lotte, was one of the speakers heard during the meeting. 

Council officials announced that the next meeting of the 
group, to be held within the next six mnoths, would be held 
either at Chapel Hill, N. C., or Spartanburg, S.C. _ 

Standing committee members of the group include: 
Vernon Foster, Beaumont Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, S. C., 
chairman of the publicity committee; Otis Marlowe, Field- 
crest Mills, Spray, N. C., member of the convention com- 
mittee; and Miss Margaret Sharp of the Pelzer, S. C., plant 
of the Kendall Co. and Joe Boyd of Melrose Hosiery Mills, 
High Point, N. C., members of the council’s educational 
committee. 


Three Cotton Groups Announce Meetings 


The eleventh annual meeting of the National Cotton 
Council will be held in Los Angeles, Calif., Nov: 30, Dec. 
1, Harold A. Young, North Little Rock, Ark., council presi- 
dent, announced recently. The Los Angeles convention will 
be the second general session of the Cotton Council in 1948. 
The tenth meeting took place in Atlanta, Ga., last January, 
when Secretary of State George Marshall addressd the cot- 
ton leaders. | | 

Mr. Young said that the conference on the Pacific Coast 
would mark the first time the cotton organization has ever 
convened in the cotton-producing area of the far west. He 
said that in the future the council probably will hold its 
annual sessions in the late fall rather than during the winter 
season. We are expecting that attendance at the Los Ange- 
les meeting will exceed that at any previous convention,” 
the council president said. “Indications are that more than 


Miss Jones is interested in the Boss! 


“Only last week I saw her tear out a Jenkins ad and put it on 


his desk with the notation, ‘This might help us increase produc- 


tion and improve yarn quality.” 


Miss Jones is right. Frames fully equipped with Jenkins Dynam- 
ically Balanced Cylinders run smoother at higher speeds, because 
these dimensionally balanced cylinders eliminate vibration to the 
vanishing point. Additional civentanes are less weat on travelers, 


rings, and journals. . 


. and a notable savings in power. 


METAL SHOPS, INC. 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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We make 


LONG Blade Spindles 


From 
SHORT Blade Spindles 


by new perfected 
method of electric 
welding, and guar- 
antee all spindles 
not to break under 
running conditions. 


We also change 
Acorn and Whorl 


sizes to mill speci- 


fications. 


Manufacturers of 


All Type Fluted Rolls 


COMBERS-—SPINNING—LAP MACHINES 


DRAWING ROLLS 
A SPECIALTY 


We also arrange pres- 
ent drawing frames for 
long synthetic staple 
up to and including 
three-inch. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS 


Phones 213—2091-LJ 
W. Franklin Ave. Extension, GASTONIA, N. C. 
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1,000 members of the cotton and allied industries will par- 
ticipate in the sessions." At the Atlanta meeting approxi- 
mately 850 farmers, ginners, warehousemen, merchants, 
spinners and cottonseed crushers jammed the meetings at 
which plans for the 1948 industrywide promotion and re- 
search program were laid. 

Cotton manufacturers associations of both North and 
South Carolina recently have announced dates for their next 
annual meetings. The Cotton Manufacturers Association of 
South Carolina will meet May 27-29 at the Grove Park Inn, 
Asheville, N. C., it was made known by John K. Cauthen, 


executive vice-president of the group. The North Carolina 


Cotton Manufacturers Association will hold its 42nd annual 
meeting Oct. 14-15 at Pinehurst, N. C. Hunter Marshall of 
Charlotte, secretary-treasurer, reports that the program for 
the event will be announced later. 


1948 Wool Support Prices Announced 


The VU, 3. Department of Agriculture on March 26 ad- 
justed its prices for 1948 clip wool, as required by law, to. 
levels. which will assure producers an average price equal 
to that received in 1946. The changes are designed to offset 
higher marketing costs and to maintain normal differentials 
between graded wools. The effective date of these changes 
was April 1. All wool appraised or reappraised for pur- 
chase after this date is subject to the new price schedule. 

Support prices for 1948 clip shorn wools, except “‘off 
wools,”’ are increased by one per cent a pound, clean basis. 
This change is designed to compensate for higher freight 
rates on wool. In addition: (1) all graded shorn wools of 
average French combing or better, including fine to quarter- 
blood wools, will be one to two cents a pound higher; (2) 
scoured wools will be three cents a pound higher; and (3) 
best and average eight-months and fall Texas wools will be 
one cent a pound higher, clean basis. | 

Similar increases of one cent per pound, clean basis, will 
be made in the purchase prices for pulled wool, with two 
cents per pound, clean basis, added for certain grades of 
worsted type pulled wools. No other changes are contem- 
plated in the operation of the support program for 1948 
wool at this time. As in the past, approved wool handlers 
will act as agents of the Commodity Credit Corp. in making 
the purchases and in panes the wool. 


Institute Holds 
Approximately 100 textile executives representing mem- 
ber mills from New England into the deep South gathered 
in Charlottesville, Va., April 8-10 for the first annual Exec- 
utives Conference of the Institute of Textile Technology. 


Many pertinent subjects were discussed during the confer- 


ence with much attention being devoted to the heating and 
drying of textile materials. 

Steps were sought to be taken to improve -drying and 
heating operations in the textile process and phases covered 
included limitations of present textile drying techniques and 
possible applications of such methods as infra-red radiation 
and high-frequency dialectric heating. 

Drying efficiency can be increased about 20 per cent by 
a properly designed system, according to Charles A. Casey, 
who presented a paper on “Technical and Economic Fac- 
tors in Textile Drying.’ Mr. Casey gave estimates of direct 
operating costs obtained by test runs on several driers. He 
stressed the importance of removing water vapor. Others 
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who discussed this subject included Dr. Ralph W. Feil, Dr. 
W. T. Ham, Jr., Dr. A. C. Walker and C. W. Conquest. 

As a result of these discussions, a liaison committee was 
named to co-ordinate work at the institute with work at the 
mills, machinery manufacturers and utility companies. This 
committee consists of R. H. Tuttle, Fieldcrest Mills of Mar- 
shall Field & Co.; Dr. Thomas G. Hawley, United Mer- 
chants & Manufacturers Corp., New York; M. J. Baryill, 
engineering director.of Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala.; 
Edwin M. Clapp, vice-president, Georgia Power Co.; W. 
Paul Lyman, Carolina Power & Light Co.; T. L.. Bissell, 
Alabama Power Co.; Paul H. Goodell, vice-president, Trum- 
bull Electric Mfg. Ca. Ira J. Barber, vice-president, Fos- 
toria Pressed Steel Corp. , and E. §. Lammers, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. The committee is to meet soon to formulate 
plans for future co-operation. 

Dr. Warren F. Busse, new technical director of the in- 
stitute, described the institute’s research program, telling 
members that “in the last analysis the purpose of this in- 
stitute from your viewpoint is to help you make money by 
helping you to make your products better and cheaper and 
thus help you keep your markets in the fact of competition 
from other industries and other products, ranging from 
paper to wire and glass."’ The problems of the member mills, 
he declared, are the research problems of the institute. 

Objectives of institute research projects, he said, are 
cheaper or better raw materials, cheaper or better processes, 
and cheaper or better products. Dr. Busse said the work of 
the research staff consists of “asking nature the answers to 
three questions: “What are the properties of your present 
raw materials?’ ‘Why do the present raw materials, pro- 


r 


cesses and products have these prope rties and behave as they 
do’ and ‘How can we make your raw materials, processes 
and products cheaper and better, or make them fit a special 


need of your customer?’ ”’ 


Dr. Earl K. Fischer discussed the various instruments de- 
signed and adapted by the physical chemical division better 
to measure the various properties of fibers, with the aim 
of eliminating the uncertainty of personal judgment. 

“Physics:and Textiles’’ was discussed by Dr. A. F. Robert- 
son, who noted that, outside of fundamental or long-range 
research, the physicist carried on development work which 
involves construction of new instruments or processes to 
meet specific needs, and demonstrating that they are possi- 
ble for application in industry and save mills money. 

The chemical engineer, Lawrence C. Leatherland em- 
phasized, considers cost feasibility first, simplicity of opera- 
tion and maintenance in designing new processes. The value 
of chemical engineering to textiles, he noted, lies in its 
knowledge of unit operations, such as fluid flow, heat trans- 
fer and temperature and pressure control. 

Robert Milliken of Deering, Milliken & Co. was elected 
chairman at a meeting of the Institute’s new board of trus- 
tees. He replaces William N. Banks of Grantville (Ga.) 
Mills. 

Ward Delaney of Charlottesville was re-elected presi- 
dent of the institute while Luther Hodges was named vice- 
chairman; Arthur M. Allen of Hinchley, Allen and Tilling- 
heast of Wheeler, R. I., secretary, and C. G. Allen, 
treasurer. Norman E. Elsas of Fulton Bag Co., 
was elected treasurer, succeeding Milliken. 

The new trustees, 


assistant 
Atlanta, 


who will serve three-year terms, are: 


As Practiced by a Well Known Finisher 


TENSION SQUEEZER 
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keep clean; 


—for N. H., Mass., R. |., 


treal—for Canada. 
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MOUNT HOPE 


SWING GUIDER 
_AND OPENER 


3 MOUNT HOPE TREE-WHEELING EXPANDERS ——> 


FREE-WHEELING EXPANDERS — Easy to 


give maximum stretch with 


Representatives—Parkman Collins Company, Boston—for Maine 
and Conn. 
Slaughter Machinery Company, Charlotte—for the South « 
Mid-West * Sidney Springer, Los Angeles—for California * W. J. Westaway, Limited, Hamilton and Mon- 


LEAD-ON ROLL 


mae 


OD 


WHAT THIS FINISHER SAYS ABOUT: — 
SWING GUIDERS AND OPENERS — 


Saving in labor; handle goods safely, easily 


minimum warp tension; eliminate creases 


and wrinkles; handle goods safely. 


Tell us your cloth opening, guiding, or 
cross-stretch problem and let us make recom- 


mendations free of charge. 


MOUNT HOPE MACHINERY COMPANY 


42 Adams St., Taunton, Mass. 


¢ Ingalls Engineering Company, Providence 
* John H. Andresen, Inc., Paterson—for Southern N. Y., N. J. ond Pa. * 
S$. S. Wilson, 1737 Howard Street, Chicago—for 
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Rayon mills, 
on Filament and 
Spun rayon, like 
the TWO SHUT- 
TLES FOR ONE. 


_ Woolen and worsted mills 
which have gone into fine 
goods or blends, and cotton 
mills using rayon mixes, today 


the two-in-one feature of Watson- 
Williams quality shuttles. In a 
matter of seconds, you can 
remove a regular eye and sub- 
stitute the leader among all tension 
eyes. For almost a quarter-century, 
Watson-Williams tension eyes 
have remained unsurpassed for 
improved fabrics, less seconds, fewer 
tight and loose picks, and filling kept at 
even tension. Join those mills which rely 
on Watson-Williams shuttles and 
shuttle eyes for better weaving. 


Walton Humidifiers . . . . Climax Ball Bearing Top Rolls 
Bobbins, Wood Cones and Tubes—Plastic Harness Sheaves 
Harness Frames, Heddles and Reeds—Metallic Feeder Aprons 
Ball Bearing Tape Tension Idlers 
Belting and Harness Strapping—Used Machinery 


WATSON & DESMOND 


P. O. BOX 1954 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 
P. O. BOX 701 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
P. O. BOX 779 


appreciate more than ever . 
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Donald B. Tansill, vice-president of Pepperell Mfg. Co.; 
G. O. Lienhard, president of Chicopee Mfg. Co., New 
Brunswick, N. J.; J. P. Holt, vice-president of Aberfoyle 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, and Gordon Osborne, president 
of Warwick Mills, Boston. Arthur B. Borden, vice-presi. 
dent of Borden Mills, Inc., New. York, was chosen trustec 
to serve out the year remaining in the unexpired term of the 
late J. A. Moore of Sterling Cotton Mills, Franklinton, 

Plans for the Stuart W. Cramer seminar building were 
approved by the trustees and the need for still more build- 
ings and equipment at the institute was emphasized. 

Featured guest speaker during the event was Fleet Ad- 
miral William F. Halsey, U.S. Navy (Ret.), who addressed 
the gathering at an informal dinner in the country club ad- 
joining the grounds of the institute. 


A.S. T. M. Committee D-13 Holds Meeting 


Committee D-13 of the American Society for Testing 
Materials met in New York City last month and heading a 
long and varied list of subjects of uppermost importance 
discussed were the proposal to adopt a new and standard 
definition of rayon, resulting from a need occasioned by the 
contemplated synthetic textile labeling requirements, and 
an attempt to establish a new test procedure for cotton fiber 
tensile. 

To be voted upon by letter ballot of members of two 
concerned committees of D-13, the definitions submitted 
for approval were: rayon, a generic term for man-made 
fibers, monofilaments and continuous filament yarns com- 
posed of regenerated cellulose with or without lesser 
amounts of non-fiber forming material; and esfron, a gen- 
eric term for fibers, monofilaments and continuous filament 
yarn made by man from one or more esters of cellulose 
with or without lesser amounts of non-fiber forming ma- 
terial. 

If the vote is favorable, the definitions would be pub- 
lished as ‘‘tentative standards” after the June meeting of 
A. 8. T. M. It is pointed out that further action would be 
required before the new definitions become standards, but 
that this action could possibly take place at the October 
meeting of D-13. 

A new test procedure for cotton fiber tensile was pre- 
sented by J. K. Phillips of Goodyear Research Laboratories 
who stressed the need for a common terminology for ex 
pressing tensile results...Mr. Phillips stated that the ult 
mate purpose of the modifications proposed in cotton fibe 
tensile measurements was to obtain reliable fiber tensiles 
which would compare favorably with the tensile values 
realized in subsequent cotton products and at the same time 
afford a means of comparing cotton tensile with tensile val- 
ues of other textile fibers. He recommended that A. S. T. 
M. Committee D-13: (1) Specify the expression of tensile 
strength for textile materials as strength per unit as in grex 
or denier systems; (2) include as an alternate method the 
testing of fiber tensile on the Scott IP4 machine or other 
machines with comparable test speeds and; (3) include as 
an alternate method a test length between 2.5 mm. and 5 
mm. for cotton fiber tensile measurements, The subcom- 
mittee on cotton voted to join with other fiber sections and 
with the subcommittee on test methods in testing the new 
procedure and also requested that the cotton and fiber 
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branch of the Department of Agriculture make a thorough 
investigation of the new test method. 

Dr. Walter J. Hamburger, Fabric Research Laboratories, 
Boston, speaking on “The Stress-Strain Curve as a Labora- 
tory Tool in Textile Research,’ told members that textile 
materials can be properly engineered by essentially the same 
techniques as those employed by the civil engineer, pro- 
vided performance characteristics are properly determined 
and accounted for. “The production of textile yarns and 
fabrics has been an art rather than a science,” he stated. 
te “The ever increasing demand upon industry to produce 
. fabrics for specific end-yses, establishes the need for an en- 
gineering approach to the solution of many complex prob- 
lems which arise, when an attempt is made to desigr textile 
structures on a scientific basis.’ Dr. Hamburger declared 
that the stress-strain curve is the basic source of informa- 
tion necessary to an intelligent analysis of the mechanical 
behavior and performance characteristics of textile struc- 
tures. "A thorough study and interpretation of its implica- 
ze tions is absolutely essential if it is to be employed prac- 
_ tically, as the powerful tool which it is,’ he added. The 

effect of radiant heat was also discussed by Dr. Hamburger 
at the session on abrasion testing, during which demonstra- 
tions or analyses of the work of four leading types of ma- 
chines were featured. Results of tests indicated the need 
for certain improvements in the various machines, it was 
reported. 

Dr. Hamburger pointed out that while glass and nylon 
were individually almost flameproof, they had been found 
sometimes to burn with great rapidity when combined into 
a single fabric. Considering the same subject, a fabric 
found to be flame-resistant burned rapidly when tested in 

4 a thickness of two or three layers, according to R. D. Wells 
Fe of Bates Mfg. Co. The subject was originally brought up 
4 by Kenneth H. Barnard of American Cyanamid Co., who 
- pointed out that the present A. S. T. M. vertical strip test 
| was devised for heavy fabrics and was working an injustice, 
since none of the lighter fabrics could pass as a consequence 
of which they were barred in many places. 

“The Importance of the Time Factor in the Study of 
Textile Properties’ was discussed by Prof. Edward R.|- 
Schwarz of the Massachusetts. Institute of Technology, who 
declared it is essential in textiles that the element of time 
during which the force is being applied and also during the 
period of recovery from deformation be taken into account. 
The development of physical testing of textiles from. the 
period in which time was not considered, through the at- 
tempts to control time, to the modern practice of studying 
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absolute uniformity of 
weight, temper and shape of CARTER 
TRAVELERS is no accident. 


A modern metallurgic laboratory main- 
tains complete, scientific control over 
the quality of CARTER TRAVELERS 
throughout their entire production.... 
From raw material to finished product, 
nothing is left to chance as skilled 
technicians constantly test and inspect 


every process. 


This. scientific quality control spells 
profits for you in terms of long, trouble- 
free traveler performance and increased 


production at lower costs. 


DIVISIGN OF 


CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY 


GASTONIA N. C. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
Cc. E, HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN SraeeT, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 1812 SourH Main Srreet, DALLAS, TEXAS 
HUGH WILLIAMS & CO., 47 Cousorne St., TORONTO 1, CANADA 


the effect of variations in time was reviewed briefly by Dr. 
Schwarz. “Some Applications of Stress-Strain Measure- 
ments to the Determination of Fiber Properties’ was con- 
sidered by Dr. Arnold Sookne of Harris Research Labora- 
‘tories, who stated that intelligent testing or evaluation of a 
fiber must be preceded by a thorough study of fiber prop- 
erties in relation to the contemplated end use. 

Should A. S. T. M. adopt estrone as the standard generic 
term for cellulose ester fibers, it is reported that the Federal 
Trade Commission will not act immediately but will study 
the effect upon the consumer public. The American Viscose 
Corp. is one of the trade leaders known to oppose the 
change in name and British sources continue to oppose the 
change, as they would like to see the United States use 
rayon as the family name for all man-made fibers. 


Plan Addition To N. C. Textile School 


Plans for a. new addit‘on to the North Carolina State 
“ollege School of Textiles build’ng, Raleigh, have been 
‘pproved by Gov. R. Gregg Cherry and Budget Director 
X. G, Deyton. The last General Assembly made available 
°450.000 for the project and it remains to be seen what 
orton of the planned job can be constructed with that 
um. The add'tion, as presently planned, would be in the 
form of a double wing to the present building, each con- 
tain‘ng a basement and three floors. When completed, the 
‘ddition will add about 53,000 square feet of floor space, 
eiving the school of texitles about 80 per cent more space 
than it has at present. 


Alabama Manufacturers Elect Stumberg 


B. G. Stumberg of the Mt. Vernon-Woodberry Mills, 
Inc., plant at Tallassee, Ala., was elected president of the 
Alabama Cotton Manufacturers Association at the tenth 
annual convention of the group held in Biloxi, Miss., April 
2-3. Mr. Stumberg, long active in the service of the associa- 
ticn, succeeds Claude M. Elrod, president of Boaz Mills, 
Inc., Boaz, Ala., who became association board chairman. 
More than 200 association members, suppliers of the indus- 
tries and their guests attended the two-day eyent. 

Speakers heard during the event, in addition to associa- 
tion officers, included Rupert L. Murphy, traffic manager 
and attorney of the Georgia-Alabama Textile Traffic Asso- 
ciation; Earl M. Heard, vice-president in charge of research 
of West Point Mfg. Co., West Point, Ga.; Dr. Lee Bid- 
good, dean of the school of commerce and business admin- 
istration, University of Alabama; Frank S. Constangy, at- 
torney, Atlanta, Ga.; and Thomas D. Yutzy of New York. 

Mr. Constangy, discussing “Labor Management Relations 


nothing. to fear from an impartial administration of the 
Wagner Act as it is now amended. The Taft-Hartley Act, 
in effect seven months, is working admirably, he said. While 
many phases of the labor management relations act need 
interpreting, he added, the over-all effect has been hearten- 
ing and satisfactory, 

The textile industry’s program for public relations was 
reviewed by Mr. Yutzy, who told the group that its public 
relations is a form of insurance to preserve the industry's 
future as a democratic keystone. “The textile industry will 
always have public relations and it is good business to strive 
to see that it is good public relations,” he said. 
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increases on their products during the past year than ever 
before, according to Mr. Murphy. In those applications dis- 
posed of by the Interstate Commerce Commission, he point- 
ed out, the carriers, with certain exceptions, have been grant- 
ed the increases they sought. Traffic associations have par- 
ticipated in more cases than in any previous year, he said, 
and during the coming year all indications point to a con- 
tinued large number of textile traffic freight cases effecting 
the interest of the mills as a whole. 

The part the cotton textile. industry would be called on 
to play should another war come was discussed by Mr. EI- 
rod, retiring president of the group, who succeeded Homer 
M. Carter of Pepperell Mfg. Co., as chairman of the board. 
“If we are called on for mass production we have already 
shown that we can deliver,’’ Mr. Elrod said, “and if neces- 
sary we will deliver again, but to do this we do not need 
production controls or priority ratings.’’ Confidence, he de- 
clared, is the thing most needed today. 

Mr. Heard told the manufacturers that ‘cotton mills are 
now beginning to spend money to learn more about what 
they are doing. It is most encouraging.’’ He stressed the 
need for research in the cotton textile industry, explaining 
that testing alone is not the answer, that mills must analyze 
and interpret their test results. 

Businessmen were urged by Ted Forbes, executive vice- 
president of the Cotton Manufacturers Association of 
Georgia, to awaken to their responsibilities in legislative 
matters by making certain that competent men were elected 
to office and by testifying before legislative committees. 
They were also advised to inform all persons with whom 
they had contact of the effect on business and the public 
welfare of proposed legislation. In line with Mr. Forbes’ 
remarks: were those of Dr. Bidgood of the University of 
Alabama, who spoke on democracy. 

Paul A. Redmond, Jr., of Alabama Mills, Inc., Birming- 
ham, was elected vice-president of the association, the post 
vacated by the new president. Thomas D. Russell of Russell 
Mfg. Co., Alexander City, was named treasurer. Dwight 
M. Wilhelm, executive vice-president, will continue in that 
post. 

Elected to the board of directors for three-year terms were 
Joe L. Jennings, West Point Mfg. Co.; D. H. Morris, 
Geneva Cotton Mills, Geneva, Ala., and Hugh M. Comer, 
Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala. They replace Joe L. 
Lanier, West Point Mfg. Co.; J. T. Phillips, Buck Creek 
Cotton Mills, Siluria, Ala., and J. Craig Smith, Avondale 
Mills. 

Hugh Comer was toastmaster at the annual banquet, at 


J. E. SERRINE CO. 


GREENVILLE * SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Courtesy New Bedford Knitting Co. 


Manufacturing knitting machines and their auxiliary 


equipment is our business. For instance, we are now 


producing more High Speed Tricot Machines (2-bar 


and 3-bar models) with knitting widths from 168” down 


to 84”—pattern wheel or chain drives—gauges from 
14 to 32. This diversified manufacturing program assures 
knitting mills equipment that will serve the needs and 
preferences of the ever expanding tricot market. — 


Since 1945 we have installed over 300 units of our 
High Speed Tricot Machine which has earned the highest 
praise of men who know a good machine when they use 
one. Day in and day out it produces a steady flow of the 
highest quality tricot fabric. At the same time it is 
economical in performance and maintenance, sturdy in 
operation and easy to handle. Its cruising speed is above 


450 courses per minute with a knitting width of 168” 


(or 84” with still higher speeds). 

We have been in the textile machinery business since 
1903. Reiner equipment and experts, a full line of spare 
parts, and Reiner services are always available to you. 


REINER ALSO OFFERS 


a full line of preparatory equipment such 
as creels and warpers for all requirements, 
warping spools, hydraulic beam lift wagons, 
stop motion equipment, and other auxiliary 
items, thus giving the knitter a continuous 
line from start to finish, all available from 
one source. 


Ask for our richly illustrated catalogs. 


ROBERT REINER, INC. 


550-564 Gregory Ave. Weehawken, N. J. 


10 MINUTES FROM TIMES SQUARE: Take Bus Nos. 61, 67, 167, from the 
Times Square Public Service Terminal at 260 West 42nd Street, New York 
City. Get off at Pleasant Avenue, Weehawken, New Jersey. From there turn 
left and walk through the underpass up to Gregory Avenue. ...., 
TELEPHONE: UNION 17-0502, 0503, 0504, and 0505. 
For calls from New York City use LOngacre 4-2217. 
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which Dr. Waights G. Henry, Jr., of Atlanta, was the speak- 
er. Presentation of the Comer Safety Trophies and the asso- 
ciation’s golf tournament prizes were a feature of this ses- 
sion. Huntsville Mfg. Co., Huntsville, and California Cot- 
ton Mills, Uniontown, were awarded trophies for having 
the best safety records. The award for the best golfer went 
to Bill Terrell of Terrell. Machine Co. who, without bene- 
fit of a handicap, shot a 75 to win low gross. He defeated 
Louis Kirby of Calco Chemical Co., West Point, Ga., who 
scored a 76 with a ten handicap for second honors. For 
millmen, E. $. Bennett of Dallas Mfg. Co. was low, with 
91 and a handicap of 25, which won for him the association 
cup and a silver platter. C. P. Eldred of Bemis Bag Co. was 
runner-up with a 71, handicap 15. 

Homer Carter was presented a wrist-watch in apprecia- 
tion of his “fine work and seasoned leadership” of the asso- 
ciation as president and chairman of the board. Holmes 
Floyd of Opelika (Ala.) Mills made the presentation. Mr. 
Carter presided at the association’s final session, which also 
heard the annual reports of the various committee chairmen. 


British, U. S. Textile Aims Told In Report 


The American Cotton Mission has returned to this coun- 
try after a series of conferences with British delegates early 
in April at Lancashire and London, England. As a result 
of these conferences, a joint report was prepared in which 
the export aims of the United States and British cotton tex- 
tile industries, raw cotton, the Japanese textile situation and 
currency problems were fully dealt with. Delegates from 


both countries were hopeful that recommendations in the 
report would be supported by their respective governments. 
Conference discussions disclosed that United States cotton 


manufacturers were making their plans for equipment and ~ 


production with the intention to “maintain their export 
business at no less than present levels.’’ Technically, says 
the report, their plants are all based on mass production, 
and export outlets are required to absorb such output. 


Furthermore, it continued, ‘‘national security makes it 


necessary to maintain our current productive capacity in 


good order. Sound national economy in peace requires 
maintenance of consumption of American cotton and many 
American mills are so located that alternative forms of em- 
ployment are not readily available for workers, so that a 


. decrease of markets followed by a reduction in production 


would cause unemployment.” 

British delegates stressed that their industry was seeking 
to increase production to enlarge its exports. They said they 
had no reason to complain of United States competition in 
the common export market, which British suppliers would 
meet in the normal way by price and quality. Once condi- 
tions are restored to normality, the British industry would 
not wish that a dollar shortage should result in conditions 
being imposed which would impede United States exports. 
As part of the generally co-operative policy agreed on at the 
conference, the British delegates will intimate to the British 
government that this:is their attitude. 

The report states also that different methods of produc- 
tion and selling would lead to each country’s ensuring the 


MODEL BF-1 
ALSO MODEL F-5 


Loom Beams 


SALISBURY ENCLOSED BLENDING FEEDER 


Model S BF-1 Salisbury Enclosed Cotton Blendng Feeder is 


used for the processing of cotton, wool, and synthetics. 

This machine has been designed by textile engineers long ex- 
perienced in the development and operation of machinery for 
the textile industry. Salisbury Blending Feeders are precision 
manufactured of the finest quality materials and workmanship 
to render long and dependable service with a minimum of 
maintenance and operational cost. 


GENERAL SPECIFICATIONS 


The Salisbury. Enclosed Blending Feeder has a heavy fabri- 
cated steel frame which makes it a rugged, durable, and trouble 
free unit. All gears and chains are covered with guards for 
safety. 

Oilite bronze self-aligning bearings are used throughout, elim- 
inating oil leakage and assuring clean fibres. 

Provisions are made for the installation of automatic sprinkler 
head and vacuum lines. All usable waste fibres may be re- 
claimed from waste container. 

Salisbury Blending Feeders are designed to allow installation 
of kick-off roll or combing attachment. 

The machine may be used in a blending line or in combina- 
tion with a picker. 

This model is provided with ample storage space. This fa- 
cilitates better blending of various fibres and requires less atten- 
tion from the operator. 


Model S BF-1 as shown is equipped with a lower or front. 


apron which extends outside the storage chamber of the ma- 
chine and has a small bin into which the raw material is placed 
by the operator. It is then carried into the storage chamber on 
the conveyor apron. This model also has a combing attach- 
ment as standard equipment. 

This machine is manufactured of the finest material and 
workmanship and has proven its worth by satisfactory, trouble 
free operation. 


SALISBURY IRON WORKS, INC. 


SALISBURY, N. C. 
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There 
hope, says the report, for a common and combined interest 
of the textile industries of both nations in the export field, 
where the two countries could face together whatever prob- 
lems, economic or political, the future might have in store. 

Both delegations agreed that the increased use of Amert- 
can cotton was vital to the welfare of their respective indus- 
tries. The British industry was largely built up on American 
cotton, and currently is planning a very substantial part of 
its future production in types of yarns and fabrics for which 
American cotton, especially the superior grades, would be 


trade for which its industry was best adapted. 


the ideal raw material. As dollar difficulties are progressively 


overcome, the British industry intends to be a steadily in- 
creasing customer, and the British delegation will recom- 
mend to its government the removal, so far as possible, of 
restrictions retarding the consumption of American cotton. 

A sharp cut in the textile potential of Japan was called 
for in the report with the recommendation that the Japanese 
should be limited to 3,500,000 spindles, compared with 
eight million before the war and about two million now. 
The British agreed, however, that their government should 
arrange for Japan to barter her textiles or sell them for 
British pounds in the sterling areas, on a basis which will 
not cause any drain of dollars. If a barter deal is made, they 
said, the commodities received in exchange should be con- 
sumed entirely in Japan or the United States. 

The Manchester Guardian, internationally known news- 
paper, editorializing on the proposed Japanese limitation, 
saw the move as “an unashamed agreement between the 
British and American industries to give themselves. enough 
room in which to live happily together by taking it out of 
someone else.’” The Japanese may be driven to an extreme 
dependence on their textile exports to pay their way after 
the Americans have left Japan and may, by their desperate 
measures, severely damage Lancashire's trade, the 


paper 
stated. “It is a great pity,” 


the Guardian continued, “that 
the conference has marred its excellent work by so extreme 
and unpractitcal a proposal. It must be hoped that in discus- 
sions with the American government it can be moderated to 
something that might be a permanent safeguard for Lan- 
cashire’s trade.”’ 

Dr. William P. Jacobs, president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, and who was in attendance at 
most of the Anglo-American conferences, recently stated 
that he considers the Draper Mission report on Japan's 
textile industry a 


and not at 
variance with the views of members of the American Cotton 
The mission to Japan, headed by 


‘sound and constructive one.” 


Mission to England. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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CARBOMATIC 


AUXILIARY 


pul 


Infra-Red 
Increases Production 25-30% 


@ improves splitting action 
@ reduces yarn-flattening 
@ produces a better warp 


@ units available to completely 
eliminate steam cylinders 


CARBOMATIC Infra-Red Radiant Heat Generators (gas- 
fired or electric)—installed on tenters, palmers, singers, 
slashers, curing ovens, printing machines, etc.—introduce 
amazing economies, speed up production, and help turn out 
finished products of higher, more uniform quality. Hundreds 
of actual performance records of Carbomatic equipment . . 

the pioneer in Textile infra-red applications ... prove this 
statement. Every Carbomatic installation is covered by the 


binding guarantee of complete satisfaction or no pay. 


Write for Bulletin B-4, 


CARBOMATIC 


CORPORATION ¢ Infra-Red Division 


24-81 47th Street, Long Island City 3, N. Y. 
SOUTHERN BRANCH: TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO., Greensboro, N. C. 


IF IT'S INFRA-RED BE SURE IT'S 


IN CANADA: 


Canadion Textile Engrg. Ltd. 980 St. Antoine St., Montreal 
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Undersecretary of the Army William H. Draper, had em- 
phasized the belief that Japan’s natural textile markets lay 
in the Orient. Members of the mission were quoted upon 
their return as being in favor of allowing Japan to compete 
with other nations for its historical market. However, re- 
ports from London state that the Draper recommendations 
brought equally adverse criticism from both British and 
American conference delegates. 

The 3,500,000 spindle limit recommended by the confer- 
ence is not to be regarded as rigid, the report emphasizes, 
and would be open to periodical review. 

British delegates predicted that international cotton trade 
will never recover its pre-war volume. Lancashire delegates 
told the group that future trade is unlikely ever to rise much 
above the present level and forecast a scramble among ex- 
porting nations to what markets remain. A spokesman for 
the United States delegation estimated world trade last year 
as only 45 per cent of the 1939 total. 

The Lancashire delegation’s survey said most of the 
principal importing nations have developed their own cot- 
ton industries since 1938 to a ‘‘marked” degree. Traditional 
markets such as South America, the Near East and the Brit- 
ish dominions now threaten to provide their own needs, the 
survey said. 


Delegates Named For International Meeting 


The United States will be represented at the first meeting 
of the committee on textiles of the International Organiza- 
tion for Standardization (I. S$. O.) at Buxton, England, 


June 7-12, Vice-Admiral George F. Hussey, Jr., U. S. N. 
(Retired), secretary of the American Standards Association, 
announced April 9. Delegates have already been named 
by the American Association of Textile Chemists and Color- 
ists. the American Council of Commercial Laboratories, the 
American Society for Testing Materials, the National Bu- 
reau of Standards, the National Federation of Textiles, and 
the National Retail Dry Goods Association. They will act as 
representatives of the American Standards Association, 
which is the United States member of. the International 
Organization for Standardization. 

A meeting of the delegates was to be held April 23 to 
discuss plans for the meeting. 


The délegates appointed up to the present time are: Dr. 


'W.D. Appel, textile section, National Bureau of Standards, 


Washington, D. C.; appointed by the National Bureau. of 
Standards. Prof. H. J. Ball, Lowell (Mass.) Textile Insti- 


tute, chairman of A. S. T. M. Committee D-13, on textile 


materials; appointed by the American Society for Testing 
Materials. J. R. Bonnar, technical director, General Dye- 
stuff Corp., New York, N. Y.; appointed by the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists. D. E. Douty, 
chairman, board of directors, U. S. Testing:Co., Hoboken, 
N. J.; appointed by the American Council of Commercial 
Laboratories and the National Federation of Textiles. Julius 
B. Goldberg, J. P. Stevens & ‘Co., New York, N. Y.; ap- 
pointed by the National Federation of Textiles. William 
Shear, president, Leo Shear & Co., Inc., Evansville, Ind.; 
appointed by the National Retail Dry Goods Association. 
The Textile Section of the New York Board of Trade has 


15th SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSUTION 
TEXTILE HALL 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


October 4 to 9, 1948 


The manufacturers of textile machinery, equipment, 
accessories, supplies, primary and fabricating ma- 
terials and parts are invited to exhibit their products 


Address Correspondence to 


TEXTILE HALL CORPORATION, GREENVILLE, 5S..C. 
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announced that it will be represented, but has not as yet 
named its delegates. 

Vice-Admiral Hussey, secretary of the American Stand- 
ards Association, will also attend the meeting as a delegate. 
The meeting will make recommendations as to how the 
international work on standards for textile equipment, 
nomenclature and definitions, and test methods will be 
set up. 

In the opinion of the national associations that recom- 
mended American representation at the June meeting, the 
secretariat for much of this work should be assigned to the 
United States. This applies particularly to the test methods 
because of the large amount of work which has already been 
done on textile test methods in this country and the exten- 
sive laboratoriés and research facilities that are available 
» here. They will also ask for the secretariat for the inter- 
z national definition of rayon. The secretariat for a project 
* carries with its responsibility for seeing that the work on 
the project moves forward. 

The International Organization for Standardization is 

made up of the national standardizing bodies of 26 coun- 
tries and is.a specialized agency of the United Nations. Its 
work is directed toward correlating the standards of the 
various member countries, in order to promote better under- 
standing between producer and purchaser in international 
trade, and to break down trade barriers by increasing inter- 
changeability of parts and co-ordination of test methods. 


Textile Institutes Plan Celebration 


R. C. Dick, president and treasurer of Naumkeag Steam 
Cotton Mills, has been elected general chairman of the 
New Bedford (Mass.) Textile Institute Golden Jubilee 
Celebration Committee. Mr. Dick announces an active three 
day program, May 13-15, woven about the Textile Institute, 
the Wamsutta Club, the New Bedford Country Club, and 
high-lighted by the golden jubilee banquet May 14 with 
Russell Fisher, president of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers, John P. Desmond, Commissioner of 
q Education of the State of Massachusetts, and Harold B. 
= Sturtevant, vice-president of the alumni association, as speak- 
te ers. Details of the program and names of the mill men who 
x are members of the executive committee will be announced 
later.. The school has had over 20,000 in attendance and 
over 5,000 graduates. 

The annual meeting of the Lowell Textile Institute 
Alumni Association will be held May 7-8 at Lowell, Mass., 
instead of the previously announced dates in April, accord- 
ing to the association's president, J. Milton Washburn, Jr. 
The meeting this year will center around the dedication of 
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SALES COMPANY 


Meinhard, Greeff « Co. | | CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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more and more Textile Mills are 
IDAHO 
POTATO STARCH 


* Magic Valley Processing Co., 
OF IDAHO 


Southern * St. Anthony Starch Co., Inc., 

aie am * Menan Starch Company Inc. 
POTATO & TAPIOCA DEXTRINES 

RAPIDOGEN GUM 
TAPIOCA FLOUR...SAGO FLOUR 


LOCUST BEAN GUM 
CASEIN...ANIMAL GLUE 


* SOLE DISTRIBUTOR 


AMERICAN KEY PRODUCTS, inc. 


_ “America’s Largest Distributor of Potato Starch” 
a, 15 PARK ROW - NEW YORK 7,N. Y. 


BIG reason why. 


SATISFACTION GIVEN—NOT PROMISED 


V4 


HEAVY CHEMICALS 
Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, Liquid Chlorine, 
Calcium Chloride, Sodium Bicarbonate, 
Salt— 


SANITARY CHEMICALS 


Cleaners, Disinfectants, Deodorants 


DDT POWDER and SOLUTIONS 


Insecticides, Soaps and Waxes 
ALL KINDS CHEMICALS AND SUPPLIES 


Your inquiries will be appreciated 


CECIL H. JARRETT & CO. 


P.0.Box 647 NEWTON, N.C. Phone 154 
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the new dormitory and the first report on the association's 
drive for funds to build a new library building at the inst- 
tute. A feature of the regular business meeting will be the 
presentation of honorary awards to outstanding members of 
the industry. 


Program For Industrial Safety Conference 
The program for the 18th annual statewide Industrial 
Safety Conference, to be held May 6-8 at the Hotel Sir 
Walter, Raleigh, N. C., recently has been announced and 


includes three textile sessions. The conference is sponsored 


by the North Carolina Industrial Commission. 


The program for the textile sessions follow: General 


Textile Section, May 6, 2:15 p. m. Chairman, John M. 
Scott, personnel director, Rocky Mount Mills, Rocky Mount. 
“Safety Through Employee Training,” speaker to be an- 
nounced. “We Do It This Way,’ C. J. Hyslup, ‘safety 
director, Chatham Mfg. Co., Elkin. “The Superintendent 
Looks at Safety,” Tom Tolar, superintendent, Plaid Mills, 
Burlington. “The Modern Textile Safety Program,” Ray 
Ketchmark, industrial department, National Safety Council, 
Chicago. 

The Hosiery and Spinning and Weaving Divisions of the 
Textile Section will hold separate sessions May 7 at 2:15 
p. m. Their programs follow: Hosiery Division—-Chair- 
man, B. C. Hall, safety director, Hanes Hosiery Mills Co., 
Winston-Salem. “Our Industry, Too, Needs A Safety Pro- 
gram, Thomas N. Ingram, personnel manager, Chadbourn 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., Charlotte. “What Our Safety Program 
Has Done For Us,’ Cecil F. Adamson, secretary, Wilkes 
Hosiery Co., North Wilkesboro. “The Personnel Director's 
Part in A Safety Program,” J. D. Boyd, personnel director, 
Melrose Hosiery Mills, Inc., High Point. Spinning and 
Weaving Division — Chairman, Jack Wysong, personnel 
director, Carolina Mills, Maiden. ‘Accident Control in 
Opening and Carding,” C. C. Hinson, personnel and safety 
director, Erlanger Mills, Lexington. “Accident Control in 
Spinning, Ray Griffin, overseer spinning, St. Pauls Rayon 
Mill, St. Pauls. “Accident Control in Weaving,” C. C. Mul- 
holland, overseer weave room, Plant No. 6, Erwin Cotton 
Mills Co., Durham. Panel discussion, ‘Our Program,” led 
by Herman Taylor of The Kendall Co., and including Wal- 
ter J]. McNeill, overseer spinning, Robbins Cloth Mills, 
Robbins; J. Ernest Garrison, overseer, Ossipee Weaving 
Co., Elon College; and M. R. Harden, superintendent, Er- 
win Cotton Mills Co. 


Rayon Shipments Show Large Increase 


Rayon shipments in March totaled 90,800,000 pounds, 
an mecrease of 19 per cent above shipments in the cor- 


responding month last year, according to the April Rayon 


statistical 
Inc. 


Organon, bulletin of the Textile Economics 
quarter domestic rayon shipments 
amounted to 264,600,000 pounds, an increase of 18 per 
cent over the first quarter of 1947. 

Filament yarn shipments in March totaled 67,900,000 
pounds (46,300,000 of viscose-cupra and 21,600,000 
pounds of acetate) and staple deliveries amounted to 22,- 
900,000 pounds (15,500,000 viscose and 7,400,000 pounds 
acetate). In the first quarter of the year rayon filament 
yarn shipments totaled 198,900,000 pounds, of which 133,- 
400,000 pounds Were VISCOSE-C upra and 65,500,000 pounds 


were acetate, Staple deliveries in the January-March period 


Bureau. First 
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totaled 65,700,000 pounds (44,500,000 pounds viscose and 
21,200,000 pounds acetate). Rayon stocks in the hands of 
producers at the end of March amounted to 14,200,000 
pounds as compared to 14,100,000 pounds at the end of 
February and 10,700,000 pounds at the end of March, 
1947. | 

Imports of rayon staple during January, 1948, amounted 
to 2,114,000 pounds, almost twice the amount received in 
December but 63 per cent below shipments from abroad in 
January, 1947. Largest suppliers in the first month of this 
year were Great Britain, Holland, Belgium and France. The 
appearance of Spain on the staple exporters to the United 
States is noteworthy, the Organon points out. 

An analysis of rayon and synthetic textile exports by the 
United States made by the Organon indicate that the total 
dollar value of goods shipped out of the country last year 
amounted to $307,744,000, an increase of 118 per cent 
over 1946 and more than 20 times 1939 exports. In terms 
of physical volume, ‘it is estimated that the poundage 
equivalent of 1947 exports of all types of rayon products 
amounted to 129,000,000 pounds, 73 per cent above the 
previous year and ten times the amount shipped in 1939. 

It must be noted, the Organon points out, that exports 
during the first half of 1947 were larger than those in the 
second half year in practically all categories. Starting at 
mid-year, there was a decline in the volume of rayon ex- 
ports as foreign buyers began to run short of dollars and 
restrictive import measures were adopted by foreign coun- 
tries to protect their own textile industries. Based on pres- 
ent export trends, the Organon states, it does not appear 
likely that 1948 exports of rayon textiles will match last 
year's performance. | 

Although there was an increase in the exports of rayon 
and other synthetic waste, staple and yarn, during 1947, it 
did not match the increase in exports of piece goods. In the 
raw material category, rayon and other synthetic yarn ex- 
ports amounted to 28,485,000 pounds last ‘year, an increase 
of 63 per cent over the previous year. Staple exports, in- 
cluding waste amounted to 5,434,000 pounds, an increase 
of 18 per cent. Exports of viscose tire cord and yarn last 
year amounted to 5,886,000 pounds, an increase of 43 per 
cent. Nylon yarn exports in 1947 totaled 1,095,000 pounds, 
a substantial increase over 1946 but less than the wartime 
exports during 1943 and 1944. 

Exports of rayon piece goods (non-pile and excluding 
tire fabrics) in 1947, reaching a new peak of 230,670,000 


RUBBER COVER D ROLLS RUBBER LINED PIPE 


RUBBER AND ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 
Belle. Sewice=FROM A SOUTHERN MILL 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN wc. 


=.” NORTH CHARLESTON PLANT 
NORTH CHARLESTON, S.C. 
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U.S. RING TRAVELERS 


U. S$. bronze travelers give longer life today than ever 
before because we've tried out many special alloys and 
arrived at an exceptionally good one. It’s safe to say the 
resistance to wear and general service life is 20 to 35% 
greater than just a few years ago. The combination of 
better bronze and our distinctive Bevel Edge on wet twisting 
really makes a difference. Swing to U. S.—a swing in the 
right direction. 


On-the-spot 
Service 
Prompt Delivery 


ATLANTIC 


U. S. men are spotted around where the 
busy spindles are. A request for service — 
will bring you a prompt response from a 
man equipped by practical experience to 
help you keep traveler troubles down and 
yarn production up. Our Southern and 
Northern warehouse stocks permit same- 
day or overnight delivery ‘most anywhere. 


A- Style and for 


WORKING SAMPLES GLADLY SENT 


U. 5. RING TRAVELER CO. 


AMOS M. BOWEN, President & Treasurer 


HOME OFFICE & FACTORY: PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE & WAREHOUSE: GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Write, wire or phone nearest office. 


W. P. Vaughan, W. H. Rose, Greenville, 8S. C. 
O. B. Land, Athens, Ga. . 
L 


. H. Mellor, Jr., Mid-Atlantic States 
123 Treaty Rd., Drexel Hill, Pa. 


H. R. Fisher, Concord, N. C. 
Cc. W. Smith, H. J. Smith, Providence . 


. Box 1048—Phone 3031 
. Box 1187—Phone 478 
Phone Hilltop 2946 


Box 83—Phone 8366 
. Box 1187—Gaspee 0100 
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FISHER FUNCTIONAL 


PEXTILE 


ROLLING 
TRUCKS 


Improvements Fisher Vulcanized Fibre 
Trucks give you over conventional designs 
include: 


(a) Inside tubular reinforcement. 


(b) Outside steel corner reinforcement, 
recessed to avoid damage to machin- 
ery or trucks. 


(c) Thread-guord casters. 
(d) Tapered head rivets. 


FISHER 
OUTSIDE 
RECESSED 


Write today for information and prices 
REINFORCED 


on your specific requirements. 


SHER MANUFACTURING CO. 


MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT. TEXTILE 
BOX 244 - HARTWELL, GEORGIA 


CHANGES 
Rings are continually wearing, 


but are not replaced until the 
wear is considerable. 


Travelers are replaced every few 
weeks, 


Are those same Travelers fitted 


correctly for your rings in their 
present condition? Better check. 


H. B. CABANISS 
Box 188, Monroe, N. C. 
M. H,. CRANFORD 
Box 204, Chester, 8. C. 
D. R. IVESTER 
Box 882, Clarkesville, Ga. 


ITEALING RING TRAVELER CC 


square yards, were more than double the 1946 volume. Con- 
verted to linear yards, this figure was equivalent to about 
13 per cent of the 1947 production of rayon broad woven 
goods, as against six per cent of the 1946 total output. The 
major markets were the Philippine Republic, Cuba, Au- 
stralia and India. 

Exports of rayon tire and fuel cell fabrics amounting to 
19,499,000 square yards were 48 per cent above the previous 
year. Mexico, Canada, Australia and Argentina were the 
largest importers. Exports of rayon knit fabrics in the piece 
were 109 per cent above 1946. 

Analyzing the increase in value of exports, the Organon 
notes that the average value of filament yarn exports (tex- 
tile and tire yarn) rose from 70 cents per pound in 1946 
to 97 cents per pound in 1947, an increase of 38 per cent. 
The outstanding example of increase was in acetate fila- 
ment yarn, where the average per pound value’ rose from 
80 cents in 1946 to $1.16 in 1947, or by 45 percent. It 
should, also be noted, according to the Organon, that of the 
9,500,000 pounds of acetate yarn shipped abroad, domestic 
rayon producers themselves exported only 3,300,000 
pounds. 


An analysis of production of all types of broad woven 


goods shows that the 1947 record output of rayon, nylon, 
silk and related broad woven goods amounting to 1,994,- 
000,000 yards, was 20 per cent of the total cotton broad 
woven goods output. Last year’s production of these goods 
were ten per cent over the 1946 level and 41 per cent above 
1939. 

Output of 100 per cent filament yarn fabric showed an 
increase of 15 per cent above the previous year and only 
slightly below the 1941 peak level. The production of 100 
per cent spun rayon fabrics was the highest ever, exceeding 
1946 by 54 per cent. The sharp increase took place pri- 
marily at the expense of rayon mixture and blended fabrics, 
which showed a loss of 30 per cent. Filament and spun 
rayon fabric output last year was also at a new peak, show- 
ing a six per cent gain over 1946. Production of silk and 
silk mixture fabrics last year held at 9,000,000 yards, the 
total produced the year before. Nylon, glass fiber and 
related fabrics output was eight per cent under 1946 and 
the output of rayon velvets, upholstery and tie fabrics was 
slightly under 1946. Nylon fabric output in 1947 was 
1,000,000 yards under 1946, while production of fabrics 
made of glass, protein, casein fibers, etc., was down by 
3,000,000 yards or ten per cent. 


Plants Win Safety Achievement Awards 

Many textile plants were listed among the 80 industrial 
units recently cited by Commissioner Forrest H. Shuford of 
the North Carolina State Department of Labor as having 
qualified for the Labor Department's Certificate of Safety 
Achievement. The qualifying firms, Commissioner Shuford 
states, reduced their accident frequency rates by 40 per cent 
or more last year, compared with their 1946 rates, or main- 
tained accident rates 75 per cent below the state average for 
their industry. 

Firms qualifying for the safety awards include: Sidney 
Blumenthal & Co., Caromount. Division, Ro« ky Mount; 
Chatham Mfg. Co., Elkin; Harriet Cotton Mills Nos. 1-and 
2, and T. W. U. A. Local 578, Henderson: American Yarn 
& Processing Co., Woodlawn and Nelson Plants, Mt. Holly; 
Wennonah Cotton Mills Co., Lexington; Firestone Textiles, 
Inc., Gastonia; Shuford Mills, Inc., Main Mill, Cord Mill 
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and Twine Mill, Hickory; and the following units of Bur- 
lington Mills Corp.: Cetwick Throwing Plant, Burlington; 
Bellemont Weaving Co.; Greensboro Weaving Co.; High 
Point Weaving and Throwing Co.; Mayfair Plant, Burling- 
ton; Ossipee Weaving Co., Elon College; Puritan Weaving 
Co., Fayetteville; Ranlo Mfg. Co., Gastonia; Smithfield Mfg. 
Co.; St. Pauls Rayon Mill; and Mays Mill, Cramerton. 


Southern Truck Rate Increase Suspended 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, because of protests 
from the textile industry, has suspended until Oct. 24 haul- 
age rate increases proposed by the Southern Motor Carriers’ 
Rate Conference. The increases, had they not been sus- 
pended, would have been effective March 29. The Suspen- 
sion Board of I. C. C., in notifying interested parties of the 
commission's decision, indicated that hearings would be held 
before October and a final decision made by that time. 

Suspension of the proposed increases, requested by 481 
Southern mills, Textile Distributors Institute, Textile Fab- 
rics Association and others, merely means I. C. C. believes 
the controversy should be heard on its merits. Both sides— 
truckers and industries whose products would have to move 
under the higher truck rate schedules—will be given an 
opportunity to put their conflicting views into the record. 

Under the increased proposals, it would cost 71/, to eight 
per cent more to ship cottons and rayons. Increases on 
northbound textile shipments have been calculated as ten 
per cent for all cotton piece goods and somewhat less for 
rayons, depending on hauling distance. The increases 
sought by the Southern Motor Carriers’ Conference would 
have covered shipments from one point in the South to 
another in that area, as well as those between South and 


North. 


Coombs Heads Textile School Deans Group 

Leslie Coombs of Bradford Durfee Textile Institute was 
elected president of the National Council of Textile School 
Deans at the annual spring meeting of the group held in 
New York City April 5-7. Mr. Coombs succeeds L. E. Par- 
sons, Texas Technological College. Dr. Hugh M. Brown 
of Clemson College, Clemson, S$. C., was named vice-presi- 
dent of the group while Edward P. Pickard of the Textile 
Foundation remains as treasurer, 

G. Ellsworth Huggins, president of Martel and Henrietta 
Mills and chairman of the Cotton Textile Industry-Wide 
Committee on Public Relations, was one of the principal 


MANUFACTURING 


Industrial Chemicals 
Sulfonated Oils 
Wetting Agents 
Warp Sizings 
Industrial Paints 
Soaps 


CHEMICAL 
Spartanburg 
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Amazing Towel Economy 


Ready 
for 
DELIVERY NOW! 


USERS say ‘““What a towel!” Remarkably absor- 
bent. One's enough! In a cabinet that cuts towel 
costs up to 46 per cent. 


Completely sanitary, simple operation and tam- 
perproof construction. Needs less refill attention 
with its 420 spongy, generous-size towels, dis- 
pensed ONLY one at a time. 


Install Harcraft equipment and: notice reduced 
washroom litter and waste. No more losses by re- 
moval in quantities. Replaces any old-style cabinet 
without drilling new holes. 


Investigate Harcraft convenience, economy and 
satisfaction. All you need do is— 


Please Address Our High Point Office 


HENLEY 


Formerly — 


PARKER PAPER CO. 


Company 
Charlotte, N. C. HIGH POINT, N. C. Gastonia, N. C. 


Southern Paper Products Division, Asheville, N. C. 
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Lighter! 


Pat. (12/3 40) 


2,223,554 


‘Time savers, money savers . . . all metal Davis Bobbin Boards are arc 
and resistant welded and are designed so that handle fits snugly into 
socket-like units . . . no weight on transverse cross: pieces. 


Comes galvanized or cadmium plated. Write for details. 


Ficuk Dauis MFG. CO., INC. 


1139 MAIN STREET - PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Southern Representatives 


JOHN P. BATSON, P. O. Box 841, Greenville, 5. C. 
RnR. E. L. HOLT. JR... P. O. Bex 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 


BOBBINS, CONES AND PIN BOARDS 


Self-Stacking! 


DAVIS 
BOBBIN 


ates Smith 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Moving — Erecting — Exporting 
General Overhauling 


Saath Apron Co. 


ALL TYPES OF PICKER APRONS 
AND BEATER LAGS 


1055 WEST FRANKLIN AVENUE 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


PHONES 
Night-2149-W 
99 6-W 


Day—1723 


Servin 1g the Textile I; ndustry Since 1973 
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speakers heard during the event. He remarked that for the 
first time in this century the cotton textile industry is able 
to undertake a program of wide-scale modernization, train- 
ing and research which if carried out successfully can spell 


the end of those recurring periods of distress characteristic — 


of the industry in the past. “Millions of dollars now being 
invested in new machines, rehabilitation of plants and the 
training of skilled personnel, will rebound to the general 
good of America for years to come,’’ he predicted. 

Thomas D. Yutzy, director of the industry's public rela- 


tions program, and Farley A. Manning of Textile Informa- , 


tion Service, outlined the scope of the educational and in- 
formation program undertaken by the mills and pointed out 
many of the industry-wide program's aims were closely 
associated with those of the country’s textile schools. John 
K. Whitaker, president of Neuss, Hesslein & Co., Inc., dis- 
cused the export situation and stressed the need for quali- 
fied personnel to study foreign markets if America is to 
keep its place in world trade and compete with other ex- 
porting countries. 2 


Military, Industry Resume Publicity Tie 


The joint public relations effort which existed between 
the cotton industry and the armed services during World 
War II is to be resumed in the near future. The original 
tie-up began in 1942 with the National Cotton Council 
publicizing through its publications, its advertising and 
newspaper releases, the many uses which the armed services 
were making of cotton. The purpose was both to stress the 
contribution the cotton industry was making to the war 
effort to keep the industry and the public informed. The 
tie-up is now being resumed at the same point that the 1942 
start was made. Ernest Stewart, public relations director 
of the National Cotton Council, has re-established contacts 
with the public relations division of all branches of the 
armed services, and has made arrangements to begin active 
work in publicizing through all available media the. part 
cotton is playing in the current programs of the military 
Services. 


Foundation Aids Clemson Textile School 


The J. E.-Sirrine Textile Foundation recently set up a 
three-point program for aiding the faculty of the School of 
Textiles at Clemson College, Clemson, $. C. George M. 
Wright of Abbeville, S. C., president of the foundation, 
announced that the’ program would include a supplementary 
retirement plan for part of the faculty; addition of three 
faculty members to serve as relief for professors or instruc- 
tors who. would go into the industry for practical experi- 
ence; and provide expense money for the faculty members 
on such leaves of absence. The Sirrine Foundation is now 


directing its full effort toward the improvement of the’ 


Clemson School of Textiles. Dr. Hugh M. Brown, dean, 
reveals that the Clemson School of Textiles is now being 
equipped with about $125,000 worth of new machinery 
that will be in place by Sept. 1. 


Draper Loom Shipments Up 50 Per Cent 


Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., shipped 50 per cent 
more looms in 1947 than in 1946, Thomas H. West, presi- 
dent, revealed in his annual report for 1947. ‘‘Further- 
more, he added, “this increased production of complete 
machines was affected during a period when our tonnage 
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shipments of loom repair parts and auxiliary equipment 
Op- 


$?.307.729. or $5.88 


rose about 20 per cent over 1946, itself a record year. 


erations in 1947 resulted tn profits of 


per share of capital stock, as compared with $5.07 per share 
The profit figure for 1946 is not available. 


a year earlier. 
Mr. West viewed prospects for 1948 with optimism 
providing of course that we do not run into any 
serious shortages of materials, unusual expenses not forsee- 
able at this time, or labor difficulties.’’ A completely modern 
bobbin blank mill was built and put into operation during 
1947. Altogether, he-revealed, nearly $3 million was ex- 
pended for capital improvements of properties during the 
year, 


Coolidge Apologizes For Blast At South 


Massachusetts’ Lt.-Gov. Arthur W. Coolidge, whose re- 
cent remarks about “‘Bilbo belt banjo-strummers’’ kidnap- 
ping New England industries stirred up a storm of front- 
page controversy, has apologized to the South. Still con- 
cerned over the migrational tendencies of his area’s indus- 
tries, Mr. Coolidge telegraphed U. S. Senator Olin D. 
Johnston( D., S. C.) declaring “I regret the offense my 
words have caused. 
not intended. I was stirred because the program to induce 
Northern industries to migrate threatens the jobs of New 
England workers and the livelihood of businessmen.” Sen- 
ator Johnston had taken exception to Mr. Coolidge’s remarks 
on the floor of the Senate. The telegram referred to Senator 
Johnston as ‘the United States Senate spokesman of the 
South in reproving recent remarks of mine.’’ Lt.-Gov. 
Coolidge’s telegram continued, in part, “I trust that South- 
ern chivalry will prompt in all those affronted an acceptance 
of my apology for I do appreciate the sterling merit of 
Dixie. Without the war industries, agriculture, training 
camps and the fighting heart of the South the struggle 
against the Axis could not have ended so well. That record 
assures the future. We can work out our problems in good 
will. It is my hope that in this era of danger from abroad 
all of us as Americans will reafhrm steadfast friendship 
which tactless phrases of mine might impair.’ 

The pros and cons of this controversial subject were dis- 
cussed in detail last Fall in a series of six articles in TEXTILE 
BULLETIN, written by Leo Sonderegger, concerning the 
causes which prompted M. T. Stevens & Sons to transfer 
worsted operations of its Peace Dale Mills from South 
Kingstown, R. 1., to Rockingham, N. C. Mr. Sonderegger’s 
articles contained a complete analysis, and comparison be- 


AGAIN AVAILABLE! 


We have printed a second 
edition of Frank Herring’s 
helpful and popular book— 


“Erecting, Overhauling and Fixing Looms” 
Bound in Heavy Paper Cover 
Special Price: $1.00 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P. O. Box 1225 CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 
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HOW TO GET 


FROM YOUR 
WOOL CARDS 


Bitterness is not my nature; malice was | i 


0), the athletic field or in the mill, the difference between mediocre 
and top performance in human beings is a matter of leadership. 

Good leadership (proper attention) can also bring out hidden re- 
serves in your wool cards. This was demonstrated during the war, when, 
having exhausted all other means of increasing production, many 
woolen mills asked us to inspect their cards. 

By using a more suitable card clothing, changing settings and other 
seemingly minor adjustments, we were able, in some cases, to increase 
production as much as 30% and also to greatly improve quality. 

At best, card inspection can receive only your divided attention, for 
you have many other things to think of. Card inspection is one of our 
specialties and receives undivided attention by our trained experts, 
They make written recommendations and you make the decisions. 

, An Ashworth card inspection will cost you nothing and may save you 
thousands of dollars. Write us at Fall River for details. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 
AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. (Woolen Div.) 


Fall River*+¢ Worcester*{  Philadelphia*{{ Atlantatt{ 
Greenville}t Charlotte {{ Dallas{{ (Textile Sply. Co.) 
"Factory tRepair Shop {Distributing Point 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES — CARD CLOTHING FOR COTTON, WOOL, 
WORSTED, SILK, RAYON AND ASBESTOS CARDS AND FOR ALL TYPES OF 
NAPPING MACHINERY * BRUSHER CLOTHING AND CARD CLOTHING FOR 
SPECIAL PURPOSES « LICKERIN WIRE AND GARNET WIRE * SOLE DISTRIB- 
UTORS FOR PLATT’S METALLIC WIRE * LICKERINS AND TOP FLATS RECLOTHED. 
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COTTONS, RAYONS, MIXED GOODS 


Dependable, rapid and economical. Effective over a 
wide range of processes, temperatures and speeds. 


Particularly suitable for continuous de-sizing. 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 
180 Madison Avenue * New York 16 


PINS and LAGS 


CARDING 


SINCE 1870 


A BIG MODERN PLANT 
PLUS 75 YEARS of EXPERIENCE 


It means that you can speed your production by making 
use of all the knowledge we have gained on needle- 
pointed specialties for the preparation of wool and 
other fibers. In all the field—no plant like this—no 
such rich fund of experience—no such quality. Your 
inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


WILLIAM CRABB & C0., 303 3rd Ave., Newark, W. J. 
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tween North and South, of such factors as labor, insurance, 
taxation, production, etc., which eventually led the Stevens 
firm to move from Rhode Island to North Carolina. 


Braiders Have Third Annual Meeting 

The third annual meeting of the Braider Group of the 
Cotton- Textile Institute was held at the Providence (R. I.) 
Biltmore Hotel April 1 and 2. 

The meeting was well attended by the shoe lace and 
elastic braid manufacturers. The following members were 
elected to office: A. L. Lightner, Narrow Fabric Co., Read- 
ing, Pa., chairman; Richard Ward, Shoe Lace Co., Law- 
rence, Mass., vice-chairman. The advisory committee mem- 


bers elected were: John Brown, Glencairn Mfg. Co., Paw- 


tucket, R. I.; C. P. Berolzheimer, Diamond Braiding Mills, 
Chicago Heights, Ill.; H. Hebeler, St. Louis Braid Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; Earl Perkins, Braided Fabric Co., Providence, 
4. 7 

It was decided at the meeting to set up a. committee 
whose purpose it will be to review government specifica- 
tions for all parachute cord, laces, etc., with the object to 


recommend standards which would facilitate production in 


an emergency. 


Output Of Rayons Up 11 Per Cent In 1947 

The Bureau of the Census reports that some 1,903,000 
yards of rayon broad woven goods were produced in 1947, 
an 11 per cent increase over production in 1946. Produc- 
tion also was considerably higher than in 1946 on 100 per 
cent filament, 100 per cent spun, and combination and 
spun rayon fabrics. Pile, upholstery, drapery, tapestry and 
tie fabrics remained about the same, but ‘all other rayon 
mixtures’ dropped one-third below 1946 production. 


SUMMARY OF PRODUCTION, BY CLASS OF FABRIC 
‘Thousands of Linear Yards) 


Type of fabrics 1947 1946 
Rayon broad woven fabrics, total 1,903,308 1,713,364 
100‘, filament rayon fabrics 1,210,356 1,048,965 
100‘ spun rayon fabrics 294,441 191,606 
Combination filament and spun rayon fabrics 182,242 172,609 
Pile, upholstery, drapery, tapestry and tie fabrics 46,351 46,398 
All other rayon mixtures 169,918 253,786 
Silk, nylon, glass and other fabrics 58,183. 61,829 


Seminar To Hear Beardsley Ruml 


Beardsley Ruml, chairman of the board of R. H. Macy 
& Co., Inc., and Harry Rudick of the law firm of Lord Day 
& Lord will address the opening session of the Third An. 
nual National Textile Seminar on Monday evening, May 
10. Both Mr. Ruml and Mr. Rudick will discuss taxation 


The National Textile Seminar is: sponsored by the Philadel- . 


phia Textile Institute. It is scheduled to be held at the 
Shawnee Inn, Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa., May 10 to May 
14. 

Scheduled for discussion at this year’s sessions of. the 
seminar by outstanding men in the industry and in. public 
life are related matters of labor relations, research, exports 
and world trade. The complete program and invitations 
will be issued soon. 


Oppose Cut In Census Appropriation 


Paul B. Halstead, secretary-treasurer of the Cotton-Textile 
Institute, Inc., testifying recently before the Senate commit- 
tee headed by Joseph H. Ball, in connection with H. R. 
5607, expressed concern over the appropriation proposed 
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by the House of Representatives in H. R. 5607 to be allotted 
to the Bureau of the Census for compilation of industrial ALLEN Cotton War er 
statistics. In the year beginning July 1, 1946, this work of p 

the bureau (industrial statistics) was allotted $1,852,000; Model 

the amount available under the new bill for the year be- 
ginning July 1, 1948, will be only $626,000. The work of : 
the bureau from which cotton mills derive much advantage S h t d ff 
is the compilation and issuance of monthly and quarterly Ce OW O S 
reports concerning machine operations, units of production, . 30) d 
unfilled orders and processed. In SECON S 

‘The Census Bureau tells us that in the event of Senate 
approval of these cuts in their appropriation the monthly 
reports will be put on a quarterly basis and those now issued 
quarterly will be put on an annual basis. To us that would 
be most discouraging,” Mr. Halstead told the committee. 
“We are fearful also,” he continued, ‘that the industry will 
lose the services of key men on the staff of the Census 
Bureau if the proposed curtailment is made. A number of 
them have had long experience in handling textile statitstics, 
in arranging them with technical correctness and in making 
them understandable to the public. The industry prizes 
highly the ability of these men.” 

Mr. Halstead expressed sympathy and approval with the 
efforts to reduce the expenses of government, adding, how- 
ever, that “our petition in this matter 1s due to particular 
circumstances. In the textile manufacturing and garment 
manufacturing trades that are served by the above men- 
tioned reports there are employed, according to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 2,562,000 people. In the entire range 
of manufacturing of this country there are employed only 
12,800,000 people. These reports are business helps, there- 
fore, to 20 per cent of the manufacturing activity of the 
country. They help in adjusting the volume of production 


A few turns of beam doffer crank Releasing wing nut frees beam 


to the volume of demand; they enable business men to con- depresses ball bearing beam arm by permitting bell bearing to 
and lowers beam to floor. slip off shaft ends. 
s duct their operations in the light of vital and basic infor- 
mation.’ 1. Speeds up to 700-y. p. m. 
‘ Two Textile Expositions eine Planned 3. Beam doffing device. (see above) 
| 4. Automatic lint cleaner for preventing collection 
The International Textile Industries Exposition, which ee oe 
i , | of lint in combs and yarn. 
last year attracted 56,312 persons from 41 states and 23 2 . he ae 
5. All adjustments made on outside of Warper. 
foreign countries, will open June 7 at the Grand Central abl th 
6. Adaptab Or use with any make of creel. 
Palace, New York City, and will continue through June 12 tal «il hai 
This year, with the scope of the show considerably baat Ee esa and V-belt drive with silent chain and 
ened, it is anticipated that an attendance of 100,000 will. be sprockets. gees 
“Good Warps are 8. Efficient braking de- 
reac hed. made on Good Beams”’ : 
| VICe. 
Plans for the 15th Southern Textile Exposition, to be held Rell 
Oct. 4-9 at Greenville, S. C., are being developed rapidly, 
according to W. G. Sirrine, president of Textile Hall Corp. out. 
om 
Long one of the outstanding events of its kind within the on and ROYO" ™ Allen KXR Cotton Warper Beams 
industry, the Greenville exposition will have numerous ex- wer hines ee ee ee 
; ‘ng och! on our Warpers to make a perfect 
hibits of textile machinery, equipment, accessories, supplies, warP Benue. 
primary and fabricating materials and parts. This exposition 
will be the first post-war showing. The one scheduled | 
1946 was cancelled because of many difficulties, the primary ALLE N 
difficulty being a in Greenville. 
Legislation Seen Easing Fiber Surpluses General Offices: 
156 River Road 
_ Present and potential “troublesome surpluses’ of natural New Bedford, Mass. 
bers, including cotton, wool, mohair and flax, will be eased, a a 
. it is believed, by activities of Congress and executive agen- Textile Localities and 
cles, rpe » far r the si lity 
Biggest single factor in reducing the possibility of sip dis tamil 
R cotton surplus in 1948 or 1949, was passage of the $6 
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PROTECT YOUR PLANT 
Against Costly Damage 


STOP-FIRE 


Underwriters’ Laboratories Approved 


The MODERN STORED- 
PRESSURE Extinguisher 


instantly smothers the blaze 
with a heavy gas produced by 
a fluid of carbon tetrachloride 
and carbon dioxide scientifi- 
cally blended into the most 
effective fire extinguishing 
agent. The extinguisher is non- 
corrosive and does not require 
annual refilling. The fluid is 
effective for years. 


Available in 1 
at. Light in weight—operates instantly 


sizes with a “twist of the wrist” 


In Use in Many of the South’s Larger Mills 


UNION STOP-FIRE CORP. 


Subsidiary of Union Parts Mfg. Co., Inc. 
127 Ashland Place Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Southern Repr.: L. B. McWilliams, 2104 Wilmore Drive, 
Phone 3-7424, Charlotte, N. C. 


PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO. 


“OVER 50 YEARS IN THE TRADE” 
SPARTANBURG, S.C. 
SPECIALIZED REPAIRS BETTER PRODUCTION 


Spindles Card Feed Rolls 
Flyers Picker Lap Rolls 
New Flyer Pressers 


Spindles and Flyers Supplied 
Rust Proofing 
Phone 668 — Plant: Camp Wadsworth 


Oil Cushion Bearings 


PEGGED and GLUED BRISTLES Stay Put! 


LONGER LIFE—Spiral card brushes, refilled the Gastonia way, last 
from 10 to 15 years, compared with 2 or 3 years when staples are 
used—for STAPLES WILL NOT STAY PUT IN SOFT WOOD. Gastonia 
first dips the bristles and fiber in glue, then they are permanently 
pegged in. 

BETTER FINISH—To prevent lint from collecting on rolls, Gastonia 
paints them with high-grade bobbin enamel, which dries to a hard, 
glossy finish. Brushes can be refilled and returned in two days. Freight 
is paid one way. 

J. T. HARRILL, PRES. AND MGR. 


GASTONIA BRUSH COMPANY 


Phone 1708 GASTONIA, N. C. 
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billion foreign aid measure. During the next four years it 
is expected that nearly 11 million bales of American cotton 
will be shipped to the European Recovery Program nations 
alone. 

Millions of dollars’ worth of American raw cotton will 
go forward to Japan, Germany, Austria, Korea and other 
liberated and occupied areas should Congress approve 
pending legislation calling for a $150 million “revolving 
fund” to be used by the Army to ship cotton, wool, mohair, 
flax (including cotton waste) to these areas for processing 
by textile industries. Senators from the cotton producing 
states are urging passage of this bill, which was initiated to 
carry out recommendations made by Dr. William P. Jacobs 
of Charlotte, N. C., Donald Comer of Sylacauga, Ala., and 
Fred Symmes of Greenville, S. C., after a survey of the 
textile situation in Japan. | . 

Secretary of Commerce Harriman ruled March 15 that 
imported textiles may be dyed in the thrée foreign-trade 
zones—New York, New Orleans and San Francisco—with- 
out paying tariff charges. Mr. Harriman’s ruling was made 
as chairman of the government's Foreign-Trade Zones 
Board and reversed a ruling by the Customs Bureau that the 
dyeing could not be done because it “amounted to manu- 
facture.” Secretary Harriman held that the operation fell 
short of manufacture. Foreign trade zones are ports where 
goods may be entered and stored without payment of duty 
until they move out of the zone into domestitc mommerce. 


Chinese To Purchase Many Textile Items 


The U. S. State Department estimated recently that the 
Chinese Government, in connection with the 570 million 
dollar China Aid Program, expected to spend 55 million 
dollars of its own dollar reserves for rayon yarn and floss, 
textile industry chemicals, dyes, pigments, paints and var- 


nishes, leather, rubber goods and wood pulp. These,expend- ’ 


itures, explained Secretary of State George C. Marshall, 
would be made between April 1, this year and June 30, 
1949, since China does not have a domestic rayon industry, 
about three million dollars worth of rayon will be obtained 
from Japan for blending with Chinese silk. This amount 
will buy some 1,000 tons of yarn and floss, it was estimated. 
Acids, bleaching powders and alkalies and other chemicals 
would cost about four million dollars while $10,080,000 
would be spent for aniline and other coal tar dyes, artificial 
indigo, pigments, printing inks, tanning material, sulfur 
black and zinc white. Three million dollars was indicated 
as the total for oils, fats and waxes to be used largely in 
making soap. 


Story Of Comer Family Told In Book 


The story of the Comer family, closely associated with 
the development of Alabama and the growth of the textile 
industry in that state, is told in a recently published book 
written by Anne Kendrick Walker, Braxton Comer—His 
Family Tree from Virginia Colonial Days. The author 
opens the story with the emigrant James Moss landing in 
Virginia during the years of its colonization in the early 
part of the 18th century, and then traces the family to Geor- 
gia and Alabama. Reviewing the book for the Birmingham 
News-Age-Herald, Alyce Walker refers to Donald Comer, 
present head of the family, as follows: ‘Those who have 
had the great privilege of association with Donald Comer, 
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head of the family now, have had their life enriched. Time 
and again we have sat in on Birmingham Board of Educa- 
tion meetings and seen in action his fine love of fellow 
man, his keen intellect and broad vision. Though he retired 
several years ago from active business, he’s been ‘hard at 
work on anything that will further the development of this 
state. His name endorsing any endeavor is assurance that it 
is worthwhile.” 


Patents Issued On Many Textile Items 


A. D. Carter, president and treasurer of A. B. Carter, Inc., 
Gastonia, N. C., has been awarded two patents on knot 
structures to be used in tying parted ends in yarn, thread 
and the like, in textile operations such as weaving, winding 
and reeling. Each of these knots is so designed that 
when they are pulled tight, they will bind themselves in 
such a manner that they cannot become loosened and thereby 
allow the ends of the yarn or thread to separate when a 
strain is imparted to the yarn or thread in an operation such 
as a beat-up motion in a loom. Heretofore in the use of 
cotton and wool fibers, there was sufficient friction in the 
spun yarn to prevent slippage of a conventional knot, but 
these knots are especially adapted to be used in the tying 
of filament yarns such as nylon, since there does not exist 
sufhcient friction in such filament yarns to prevent slippage 
of a conventional knot. 

John H: Chapman of Central, S. C., and Bud A. Hagler 
of Charlotte, N. C., obtained patents on two devices relat- 
ing to textile manufacturing, according to Paul B. Eaton, 
Charlotte attorney. | 

Mr. Chapman obtained a patent on a thin place detector 
for looms which is pivotally mounted below the cloth and 
has a point pressing upwardly against the lower surface of 
the cloth, and which point is pointed toward the front of 
the loom. When a thin place occurs in the cloth, the point 
will move up through the cloth, allowing a metallic tail 
associated with the pointed member to drop down onto a 
contact to establish a circuit, stopping the loom. It is said 
that since the pointed member extends upwardly and for- 
wardly, it will not tear the cloth in the event the stop 
motion mechanism should not operate, due to its upward 
and forward inclination. 

Patent on a warp strumming apparatus was awarded to 
Mr. Hagler. The device is adapted to be associated with 
beamers in which there is mounted below the sheet of warp 
a plurality of oscillating arms, each of which has a pair of 
upwardly projecting resilient fingers similar to drop wires 
employed in the stop motion mechanism in a loom. Means 
are employed for oscillating these members so as to cause 
the resilient fingers to wipe across’ and below the sheet of 
warp to strum the warp and to shake the warp threads apart 
from each other. 

Patent No. 2,438,968 has been granted to Theophilus A. 
Feild, Jr., Edward W. Rugeley and John L. Petrokubi, 
Charleston, W. Va., assignors to Carbide & Carbon Chemi- 
cals Corp., on a process for producing, from filaments of a 
vinyl resin, stretched yarns of excellent softness and high 
loop-break”’ strength. The process consists of surface coat- 
ing each of at least two associated freshly spun continuous 
tlaments of the vinyl resin with finely divided particles of 
an inorganic compound, The coated filaments are thus 
‘tormed into yarn, the latter being dried at a temperature 
below the softening point of the resin. These are subse- 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Iravelers 


HICKS — AMERICAN —- WILSON — U. S. STANDARD 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 
advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELERCO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. | | 
131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


Quickly 


Cleans Rolls 


Keeps 
Threads 
Clean 


This New and Im- 
proved KELLER 
ROLL PICKER quick- 
ly removes lint from 
both bottom and top 
rolls. on roving and 
pong frames while 
the machinery is run- 
ning. Air exhausts 
away from work, 
Prevents soiling of 
threads, saves time, 
Now Used Successfully in and is easy to use. 
Over 400 Southern Mills 


OLIVER D. LANDIS, INC. 
718 Queens Road Charlotte 7, N. C. 
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To give your yarns and fabrics the richness 
of color and lustre, the hand, and drape 
best suited to their end uses, call upon 
Consos, Inc., an organization tich in the 
background and know-how that provides 
the finest materials for bleaching, dyeing, 


printing and finishing. Inquiries invited. 
* 


Chemicals and Dyes 
FOR FINE TEXTILES 


* 


CONSOS, Inc. 


P. ©. Box 973 CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 
Office and Warehouse: Statesville Road 
Phone 3-8086 


Established 1838 


MERROW 


High Speed Overedging, 
Overseaming and Hem- 
ming Machines for Use 
en Knitted and Woven 
Wear of All Kinds. 


Quality Results 
— High Produc- 
tion — Conveni- 
ent Handling — 
Minimum Time 
Out for Adjust- 
ment and Ke- 
pair — Low Up- 
keep Costs. 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work. 


The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2802 Laurel Street Distributors Hartford 6, Conn. 
Hollister-Moreland Co., P.O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S$. C. 


BOILER 


For 
FURNACES 
“Boller furnaces lined with CARECO 


last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write fer 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO 
Hartsville, S. C. 


PLACE OF 
FIRE BRICK 


quently stretched at least 100 per cent while subjected to 
steam at a temperature of from 100 to 160 degrees centi- 
grade. 

Another patent has been granted to Charles Franklin Mil- 
ler of Wilmington, Del., assignor to E. I. du Pont de Nem- 
ours & Co., for a process of printing nylon fabric with a 
color from the group consisting of acid and direct dyestuffs. 
The improvement consists of applying the color by the aid 
of a printing paste containing caprolactam and an ammo- 
nium salt selected from the group consisting of the neutral 
and acid ammonium salts of sulfuric, phosphoric and pyro- 
phosphoric acids. Listed as Patent No. 2,439,745, eight 
claims are covered. 

Other patentees include Pieter H. Van Scherpenzeel, West 
Asheville, N. C., on vacuum drying packages of yarn in- 
cluding rotating packages; Alven N. Ayers, Asheville, N. 
C., on a picker stick strap lug; William V. Henry, Candler, 
N. C., on a device for use in the manufacture of synthetic 
threads; A. J. L. Moritz, Enka, N. C., on a tread advancing 
reel; Howard Snow and E. A. Gulledge, Charlotte, N. C., 
on a woven fabric: Howard Snow, Charlotte, on a method 
of manufacturing impregnated flexible fabrics; and Conrad 
J. Arlington, Winnsboro, S. C., on a knot or slub catcher. 


School Holds Textile Institute For Public 

The North Carolina Vocational Textile School, Belmont, 
conducted a textile institute for the public April 21-22. 
“Mill Maintenance,’ with particular emphasis on funda- 
mentals of electricity and fire prevention was discussed by 
a panel of representatives from Westinghouse Electrical 
Corp., Duke Power Co., Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
and Factory Insurance Association. 


Union Members Attack Mill Officials 
Three officials of Hadley Peoples Mfg. Co., Siler City, 
N. C., recently were attacked by five C. I. O. members at 
the bus station in Siler City. The affray developed as fol- 
lows: C. F. Sheppard, production manager of the plant, 
went to the Siler City bus station to meet a friend, and 
while waiting was threatened by the five C. I, O. members— 
G. W. Shuskey, William Siler, Weldon Andrews, Clyde 
Morris and J. W. Lopossay. Mr. Sheppard telephoned 
President Mason P. Thomas and Superintendent J. W. Ins- 
coe and when they arrived a fist-fight occurred and later all 
eight were arrested and each placed under $500 bond. 
Thomas and Sheppard received treatment at a physician's 
office for minor injuries. Lopossay sustained a head injury 
which required six stitches. : 
Mr. Sheppard did not know that the C. I. O. representa- 
tives were at the bus station when he went there to meet a 
friend and the trouble was brought on by the threats made 


FOR. BEST RESULTS 
Use 
Textile Bulletin Want Ads 
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against him, it is reported. There had been a strike at 
Hadley Peoples Mfg. Co. for about two weeks but one full 
shift was operating. 


Rayon Plant Reported Offered For Sale 


Reports in trade circles state that the U. S. Rayon Corp. 


‘cuprammonium rayon yarn plant at Danielson, Conn., re- 


cently acquired by a newly formed company, Cuprantum 
Mills, Inc., is again being offered for sale. U. S. Rayon 
Corp. was formed to produce yarn by a continuous process 
developed by William Furness. This machinery was. first 
located in Gloucester, N. J., where financial difficulties 
caused several re-organizations. It was moved to Danielson 
when the New Jersey location was requited by the New 
York Shipbuilding Corp. When Cupranium Mills was 
formed, the officets were: Jack Price, president; Jack Perls- 
tein of Perlstein & Diamond, vice-president; John Kenzer of 
Ken Coats, secretary; and Richard Green of Green Asso- 
ciates, of Canada, treasurer. 


School Offers ices In Cotton Classing 


The School of Textiles of North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, will conduct a short course in cotton classing June 
14-July 2. The short course ts designed to give intensive 
instruction in the grading and stapling of cotton; an inti- 
mate knowledge of government standards; and a broad view 
of the subject of cotton quality. It wtll be of value to young 
men who wish to expand their knowledge of modern mill 
practices with respect to the selection of cotton for specific 
uses, and also for experienced classers who desire a refresher 
course in the broader aspects of the subject. 

The course will be supervised by Joe E. Trowbridge, chief 
cotton classer for the State of North Carolina, who has had | 
many years experience in’ this field. Supplementing the | 
instruction of Mr. Trowbridge, members of the teaching | 
staff of the School of Textiles at North Carolina State Col- 
lege will lecture to the class, and demonstrations will be 
given employing full-scale modern textile machinery as well 
as the finest testing laboratory equipment available. 


Offer Refresher Course In Textiles 


The annual refresher course in textiles and testing tech- 
niques offered by the United States Testing Co. will be held 
July 12-30, the company reports. Special emphasis will be 
given this year to-various processes of finishing and dyeing 
fabrics. The regular classes | cover all phases of the textile 
industry. 

James Giblin, head of the textile design department of 
the New Bedford Textile Institute, will be in charge of the 
classes which will be open to teachers in home economics, 
graduate students of textile schools, retail executives, per- 
sonnel directors and members of other allied professions. 


J. N. PEASE & COMPANY 
Engineers 


119% E. FIFTH ST. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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SOAPS + OILS 


Your rayon warps will be smoother, stronger, cleaner, 
more resilient and more resistant to atmospheric action if 
you use Laurel Rayon Size. Unlike ordinary sizes, Laurel 
Rayon Size penetrates and envelops the yarn—binds the 
filaments together. It reduces chafing and breakage, in- 
creases elasticity, equalizes variations in yarn tension. 
Does not shed. Removed quickly and easily in regular scour. 
Laurel Rayon Size gives high loom efficiency. Leaves cloth 
soft, snooth with good appearance and with minimum defects. 


Sizers and weavers throughout the industry tell us Laurel 
Rayon Size simplifies and speeds the weaving process. If you 
are not now using Laurel Rayon Size, save time and costs by 
sending for a trial order today. Available for immediate 
delivery. Our Laboratory Technicians will gladly recom- 
mend a formula that will meet your exact requirements. 


FINISHES 


SOAP MANUFACTURING CO-INC- 


Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons + Established 1909 
Tioga, Thompson & Almond Sts., 34, Pa, 


WAREHOUSES: PATERSON, N.J. CHATTANOOG 


DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


ATLAS 


STOCKED BY 


| Fae PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 


AND CARD MAKERS 
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SELLING AGENTS 


For Southern Cotton Goods 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320° BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY Inc. 
Selling Agent: 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


- Package Dyeing and Bleaching 


ALL TYPE COLORS 
ON COTTON YARNS 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


MITCHAM & COMPANY 


P. ©. Box 271 — North Marietta St. — Phone 2098 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


Exporting, Moving, Overhauling and 
Erecting Textile Machinery 


Manufacturing Textile Machine Parts 
and Supplies 
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Worth Street Witnesses Quiet Period 


In New York City’s Worth Street market during the 
week of April 12, selling of cotton textiles slowed down 
after mills raised prices on forward goods. The increase 
came after a good business in print cloths the previous week 
and had the effect of discouraging buyer interest. Buyers 
also were bidding one-half to one cent a yard under asking 
prices on nearby print cloths with indications further weak- 
ness will develop on prompt goods. 

Other sections of the market were largely quiet except - 
for fair interest in drills for the third quarter, Rising raw 
cotton prices and the possibility of increased military buy- 
ing inclined mills towards a firm attitude on the market. 

Buyers, on the other hand, appeared to feel consumer de- — 
mands are rapidly being met and that a falling off in textile 
exports would mean larger domestic supplies later in the — 


year. 


Although a fair inquiry for third and fourth quarter is 
reported, buyers are still shying away from mill prices. Most 
users realize they will have to buy goods eventually, but 
with the slack season close at hand, they seem content to 
wait for the market to settle. A good many inquiries now - 
being received are said to be inquiries from jobbers and 
converters attempting to check first hand prices for an idea 
of what to ask in the second hand market. 

Little hope is. seen for alleviation of the serious long- 

staple cotton shortage in the near future and, should the 
shortage continue, mills may be forced to use a heavier 
number filling yarn in making lawns, thus producing goods 
of heavier weight. Market men feel that mills would pre- 
fer to continue operating in this manner rather than to cur- 
tail production or go off fine goods entirely. 
' The fine goods market remained dormant as both pro- 
ducers and buyers continued to mark time. There was very 
little interest in future contracts, and while prices have not 
softened further, market men await the third quarter prices 
of one large producer with interest, since such quotations 
may indicate what direction the market will take. 


Fiber Labeling Bills Being Studied 


Two bills, patterned after the Wool Labeling Act, are 
currently being discussed in Washington. Sen. Lister Hill 
(D., Ala.) stated recently that he would seek an early hear- 
ing before the Senate Interstate Commerce Committee on 
his new cotton products labeling bill ($.2492). This bill 
provides that a cotton product shall be misbranded, and 
therefore unlawful, if it is falsely or deceptively stamped, 
tagged, labeled or otherwise identified. Misbranding also 
would be present. if the label did not show the cotton con- 
tent of a product containing this fiber. Where a product 
is a blend of cotton and wool, the label would have to tell 
a purchaser the percentages of cotton, wool, reprocessed 


fabrics for diversified uses 


LEONARD STREET 


NEW YORK 
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wool, reused wool and other fibers providing the total 
weight of each fiber represents five per cent or more of the 
total weight. 

Another bill introduced in the Senate for consideration 
is ($.2383) calling for mandatory labeling of manufactured 
fiber products. In general, this bill required any person or 
company introducing a fiber product into commerce, or 
manufacturing it for introduction into commerce to affix 
to the product a stamp, tag or label showing: (a) The con- 
stituent fibers in the product, listed in the order of their 
predominence in weight and designated by generic names 
approved by the commission, but any fiber which accounts 
for less than ten per cent of the weight of the product may 
be designated as an ‘‘other’’ fiber; (b) the maximum per- 
centage of the total weight of the product of any non- 
fibrous, loading, filling or adulterating matter, or; (c) the 
name or other identification issued by the Federal Trade 
Commission of the manufacturer of the product. | 

Section 7 of the Alabama Senator's bill ($.2492) pro- 
vides for condemnation of improperly labeled cotton prod- 


ucts, while Section 9 carries the guaranty” that no 


son shall be found guilty of misbranding if he can produce 


a compliance certificate showing the name of a company 
from which the product was obtained. A similar guaranty 
clause is included in $.2383. 


Cotton Consumption Up In March 


The Census Bureau has reported that lint cotton con- 
sumed during March totaled 878,714 bales, compared with 
785,231 during February of this year and 875,306 during 
March of last year. Consumption for the eight months 
ended March 31 totaled 6,301,316 bales of lint, compared 
with 6,928,094 for the corresponding period a year pre- 
viously. 

Cotton on hand March 31 included: in consuming estab- 
lishments, 2,286,114 bales of lint compared with 2,234,321 
a year ago; in public storage and at compresses, 3,676,735 
against 3,339,213 a year ago. 

Cotton spindles active during March numbered 21,708,- 
000 compared with 21,489,000 during February this year, 
and 21,959,000 during March last year. 

Cotton consumed during March included: in cotton- 
growing states, 774,577 bales, compared with 693,571 in 
February this year, and 767,341 in March of last year, 
and for the etght-month period, 5,555,507 bales compared 
with 6,069,037 in the corresponding period a year ago; in 
the New England states, 83,270 bales, compared with 73,- 
273 and 85,255; and for the eight-month period, 598,660 
bales compared with 662,134. 

Cotton on hand March 31 included: in consuming estab- 


J.W. Valentine & Co.., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York Ciry 
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Southern Representative 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


612 S. Main St. 


Plan with us NOW for 


the DIAMOND FINISH rings you will require dur- 
ing the balance of 1948 and into 1949. Whether 
lubricated speed rings for modernized opera- 
tions, or replacements for standard rings, proper 
attention to the matter NOW will enable us to 


assure you 


delivery when you need ’em!. 
WHITINSVILLE 


IAG RENG CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Twister R ings Since 1873 


COMPLETELY INTEGRATED OPERATION 
Selling for 


MILL ACCOUNT ONLY 


FINISHED CLOTH . . . GREY CLOTH 
FABRICATED HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES. 


cA 


TRADEMARK 


Distribution 


NATION-WIDE WORLD-WIDE 


A GREAT TEXTILE SELLING ORGANIZATION 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON 


COMPANY, INC. 


HEAD OFFICE; 
90 WORTH STREET e NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


CHICAGO + BOSTON «+ PHILADELPHIA 
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lishments, in cotton-growing states, 1,894,671 bales, com- 
pared with 2,234,321 a year ago, and in the New England 
states, 328,939 bales, compared with 265,721; in public 
storage and at compresses, in cotton-growing states, 3,606,- 
929 bales, compared with 3,280,521 a year ago, and in the 
New England states, 54,974 bales, compared with 42,578 a 
year ago. 

Cotton spindles active during March included: in cot- 
ton-growing states, 17,094,000 compared with 17,036,000 
for February this year, and 17,016,000 for March last year; 


and in the New England states, 4,816,000 compared with 


4.029.000 and 4,390,000. 


Crop Grade Higher, But Staple Shorter 


The grade of the 1947 cotton crop was the highest since 
1939 and considerably higher than that of the small 1946 
crop.. However, the staple length averaged somewhat 
shorter than the 1946 crop, according to a report released 
by the U. S$. Department of Agriculture. 


The grade index of the 1947 crop is estimated to be 96.9 
(Middling White equals 100) as compared with 94.6 for 
the 1946 crop. The grade was higher in all the major cot- 
ton producing states with the exception of North Carolina 
and South Carolina; the greatest improvement occurred in 
the Mississippi Valley area, in Texas, Oklahoma and Cali- 
fornia. | 

The average staple length of cotton produced in 1947 
was shorter than in 1946 in every state except Georgia and 
California. The sharpest reductions in average staple 
length were in North Carolina, Arkansas, Mississippi and 
Texas. 

Compared with 1946, the 1947 cotton crop contained 
larger proportions of cotton grading Middling and higher, 
larger proportions of 13/16ths and shorter, and more cot- 
ton of lengths 31/32nds through 1 1/32nd. The supply 
of cotton of 1 1/16 and longer is considerably less than 
for the previous season. The sharply wider premiums for 
these longer staple lengths that have been paid during re- 
cent months, probably reflect this shorter supply. 


SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY for Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies 
who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, 
service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscribers. 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO., 2601 Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2840 Archer Ave.; Chicago 8, Ill. Southeastern Reprs.: 
F. H. Webb, Megr.; 603 Stewart Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Royal C. Camp, 
P. O: Box 2948, Greensboro, N. C: C. A. Carrell, 603 Stewart Ave., S.W., At- 
lanta, Ga.;: E. E. Drewry, 4179 Cliff Rd., Birmingham, Ala:.: G. R. Easley, 
P. O. Box 1087, Greenville, S. C.: T. A. Kennedy, 34 W. Lock Lane, Richmond, 
Va.: W. G. Polley, Signal Mountain, Chattanooga, Tenn.; H. C. Sharpe, P. O. 
Box 2463, Orlando, Fla.: J. W. Webb, 603 Stewart Ave. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; 
J. E. Tyler; 326 St. Paul Place, Baltimore, Md.: N. C. Brill, 407 Sheil Bldg., 
Houston, ‘Tex.; J. C. Brill. 309 Magazine St., New Orleans, La.; D. C. Jorgen- 
sen, 120 Summit Ave., Apt. A, Macon, Ga.: I. J. Gordon, 1910 Mae St., Or- 
lando, Fla.: Marcus M. Brown, P. O. Box 205, Charlotte, N. C. The Phila- 
delphia Office, 401 North Broad St., Philadelphia,, Pa. 


AIR ENGINEERING CO., 115 W. Catherine St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: 
E. J Severs, C. H. White. 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, O. Sou. Reprs.: Oliver D. Landis, 718 
Queens Rd., Charlotte 7, N. C.: Ralph Gossett, 111 Augusta St., Greenville, 
S. C., William J. Moore, 1 Pendleton St., Greenville, S. C. 


ALLEN CO., THE, 440 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. E. 
Wooten, Fort Mill, 8S. C. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO... Industrial Chemicals Div., 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 
New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C.., 
Hugh Puckett, Sou. District Mgr. Reprs.: John D. Hunter, Paul F. Haddock, 
R. 8S. Meade, Q@. M. Rhodes, Charlotte Office; E. J. Adams, 1404 S. 22nd St.. 


Birmingham, Ala.: Jack B. Button, 1409 Garland Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; . 


C. B. Suttle. Jr...423 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.: C. P. Kirchen, 10 South 
St.. Mobile. Ala.: T. O. McDonald, 531 Masonic Temple Bldg.,; New Orleans, 
LA. 


AMERICAN KEY PRODUCTS, INC., 15 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. Sou. 
Repr.: Ira L. Griffin, P. O. Box 1576, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Charlotte, N. 
C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, Dallas, N. C. L. W. Ingle, 
owner. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP., 350 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Henry K. Kelly, Mer. 


ARMOUR & CO., Armour Soap Works, 1355 West 3lst St., Chicago 9, Ill. Dist. 
Divisional Offices: Armour & Co., P. O. Box 2664, Birmingham, Ala.; Armour 
& Co., 1816 Liberty Life Bldg.. Charlotte, N. C.: Armour & Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Armour & Co., Room 601, Chesapeake & Ohio Bldg., Huntington, W. Va. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div.. Textile Products Section, Lancaster, 
Pa. Sou. Office. 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, S: C., J. V. Ashley, Sou. Dist. 
Mer. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Headquarters, 2130 
N. Tryen S8St., Charlotte, N. C., W. Chester Cobb, Sou. Sales Mgr. Technical 
Service Men: Dwight L. Turner, 160 N. Park St., Statesville, N. C., Phone 40-J: 
W. L. Mills, 2213 Friendly Rd., Greensboro, N. C., Phone 3-6282; Philip L. 
Lavoie, 19 Polk St., Sylacauga, Ala.; John H. Graham, P. O. Box 904, Green- 
ville, 8S. C., Phone County 7614; Donald A. Barnes, 1010 Margaret Ave., Ma- 
rietta, Ga., Phone 1335-M. Plant Manager: A. H. Noble, 2130 N. Tryon St., 
Charlotte 2, N. C. Warehouse and Sou. Mfg. Plant, 2130 N. Tryon S8t., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., 1201 South Graham S8St., Charlotte, N. C. Sot. 
Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.;: 215 Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta. 
Ga.; Texas Repr.: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATWOOD DIVISION, Universal Winding Co., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices. 
618 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Agent, Frederick Sails. 
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BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 Marshall St., Winston-Salem, N. C.; 886 Drewery 
St.. Atlanta, Ga. . 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville, 8. C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Of- 
fice, 318 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y. Sou. Mer., D. S. Quern, P. O. Box 183, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: J. D. Quern, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. 
ys: 2. ek. Hopkins, 403 Diggs Blvd., Warner Robbins, Ga. 


BEST & CO., INC., EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Repr.: W. C. Hames, 185 
Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974; Ralph Gossett, 111 Augusta 


St., Greenville, S. C., Phone 150; William J. Moore, 1 Pendleton St., Green- 


ville, C. 


BLACKMAN-UHLER CO., 180 Ezell St., Spartanburg, S. C. W. B. UWhler, 
Paul C. Thomas; Rock Hill, 8S. C., P. C. Blackman, Jr., Box. 1076. 


BORNE SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.. Sou. Mer.: Russell C. 
Young. Reprs.: John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga.; Willard E. Smith, Charlotte, 
N. C. 


BROOKLYN FIBRE BROOM CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. Sou. Repr.: John Batson, 
Box 841, Greenville, 8. C. 


BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: Greenville, 8. C., 
Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore: Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plowden: Dallas. 
Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.; Gastonia, N. C., Gastonia Mill Supply 
Co.; Spartanburg, 8. C., Montgomery & Crawford. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Plants: Chatta- 
nooga-Knoxville-Nashville; Sales and Service: C. A. Schier, A. S. Burkart, W. 
A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr., George 8S. McCarty, A. J. Kelly, D. H. Gunther, 
care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, .Tenn.: H. V. Wells. care 
of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Lawrence Newman. care of 
Burkert-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.;: James A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff 
Road, Eirmingham, Ala.; Nelson A. Fisher, 629 Hillside Ave., Glen Ellyn, 
Chicago, Ill.; Byrd Miller, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Repr.: J. H. 
Zahn, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


CAROLINA BELTING CO., 26 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C. 
CAROLINA LOOM REED CO., 1000 S. Elm S8t., Greensboro, N. C. 


CAROLINA MAOHINERY CO., Steel Creek Rd., P. O. Box 1922, Charlotte. 
N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C., Division of A. B. Carter. Inc., 
Gastonia, N. C, Sou. Repr.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 S. Main St., Dallas, 
Tex. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte, N. C. Peter S. 
Gilchrist, Jr. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St., Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reprs.: J. E. Beattie, P. O. Box 82, Greenville, S. C.; J. L. Harkey and P. L. 
P‘ndell, Charlotte Office. 
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LAMBETH PRODUCTS 
FOR SPINNING, TWISTING, SPOOLING, WEAVING 


QUALITY 


For. dependable textile bleaching at the 


lowest possible cost... always use 


“BILTRITE”’ CANVAS LUG STRAP > 7 SOLVAY Liquid Chlorine. 
PATENTED 
SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


The Quality Bleaching Agent a 


A 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS., U.S.A. 


your Assurance of 
QUALITY - ECONOMY - DEPENDABILITY 


A Typical Example of Vogel Quality.. 


VOGEL NUMBER 14 SOUTHERN OUTFIT 


A durable, economical closet for Mills, Fac- 
tories and all types of industrial installation 


LIQUID CHLORINE 


The Vogel No. 14 has a vitreous china top supply bowl, heavy flush valve, 
reinforced hardwood seat, painted white enameled drum shaped tank and 
union ell flush connection. 


: (The Number 14 is not frost-proof ) 
JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


When installing No. 14 closet trap 
must be set directly under bowl. 
PATENTED 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts... New York City. 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


Sou. Offices 


CLINTON INDUSTRIES, INC., Clinton, Iowa. R. C. Rau, S. E. Mgr., Clinton 
Sales Co., Inc., 325 Western Union Blidg., Atlanta 3, Ga:, Tel. Cypress 1127; 
Boyce L. Estes, 343 Mimosa Dr., Decatur, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: Grady Gilbert, Box 
342, Phone 3192; Concord, N. C.: Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 
481, Phone 822, Spartanburg, S. C. Jack M. Gibson, 900 Woodside Bldg., Phone 
2-8022, Greenville, S. C.; Boyce L. Estes, Box 132, LaGrange, Ga. Stocks carried 
at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Consolidated Brokerage 
Co., Greenville, S. ©€.; Bonded Service Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Industrial 
Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CoO., Gastonia, N. C, 
COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newnan, Ga. 
COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. Corn 
Products Sales Co.; Southeastern Bidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. Rouse Joyner, 
Megr.; Corn Products. Sales Co., Montgomery Blidg., Spartanburg, S. C.: Corn 
Products Sales Co., Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., J. Allen Simpson, Megr.; 
Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bldg.; Atianta, 
Ga.; Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Bldg., Birmingham, Ala:., L. Hawley 
Kelly, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CRABB & CO., WILLIAM, 303 Third Ave., Newark, N. J. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Piant: 1505. Hutchison Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


Sou. Offices and 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St., Worcester, Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: Greenville, S. C., 1000 Woodside Bldg.. W. F. Woodward, Tel. 3336; 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.; New York, N. Y., 200 
Fifth Ave.. F. C.. Bryant. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Repr.: ‘John E. Humphries, 


P. OQ. Box 834, Greenville, S. C.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, 
Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C.; James H. Carver, 
Shelby, N. C. 


DAVIS MFG. CO., INC., FRANK, 1139 Main St., Pawtucket, R. I., U. S. A. 
Sou. Reprs.: John P. Batson, P. O. Box 841, Greenville, S. C.;: R. E. L. Hold, 
Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. : 


DAYTON RUBBER CO., THE, Dayton, O. Textile Accessory Reprs.: J. O. Cole, 
P. O. Box 846, Greenville, S. C.; William L. Morgan, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, 
S. C.; Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; T. A. 
Sizemore, 525 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C. V-Belt Reprs.: O. E. Stevens, P. O. 
Box 1659, Charlotte, N. C.: R. D. Newton, 1503. Harbert Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; 
O. C. Williams, 240 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: K. C. Sparks, P. O. Box 
2368, Birmingham, Ala.: W. E. Wayland, P. O. Box 241, Jacksonville Beach, 
Fla.; A. J. Zeller, 3600 Napoleon Ave., New Orleans, La.: J. M. Hubbard, Dist. 
Mer., The Dayton Rubber Co., 240 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Textile 
Jobbers: Greenville Textile Supply Co.. Greenville Belting Co., Greenville 8. C.; 
Textlie Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N. C.; Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., 
LaGrange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, Piant and Sales Offices, Asheville, N. C. Sou. 
Service Repr.: L. C. Denison, P. O. Box 4072, Asheville, N. C. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. 
DODENHOFF CO., INC., W. D.,.Greenville, S. C. 


DOLGE CoO., THE C. B., Westport, Conn. Sou. Reprs.: William H. Harrison, 
551 Wilton St., Marianna; Fla.; L. G. Strickland, R. F. D. 4; Durham, N. C.; 
George E. Bush, 800 Magnolia Ave., Charlotte, N. C. New England: John H. 
Barlow, 43 Potters Ave., Providence, R. I. 


DRAPER CORP., Hopedale, Mass, Rhode Island Warp Stop Equipment Branch, 
Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Spartanburg, S. C., Clare H. 
Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St., 8.W., W. M. Mitchell. 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Oldham, England: Boston, Mass. 
DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., 328 W. Water St.,. Syracuse, N. Y. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @& CoO., E. I., Organic Chemicals Dept., Main Office. 
Wilmington, Del. D. C. Newman, Mer. Sou. District: Charlotte Office, 414 5S. 
Church St., R. D. Sloan, Mgr.;: J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Mgr. Reprs.: E. P. 
Davidson, W. I. Pickens, M. D. Haney, Jr., H. H. Field, H. B. Constable, N. R. 
Vieira, W. R. Ivey, I. F. Chambers, B. 8S. Nicholson, J. T.. Hasty, Jr.: J. A. 
Franklin, Augusta, Ga.: T. R. Johnson, Greenville, S. C.: J. T. McGregor, 
jreensboro, N. C.; J. A. Kidd, High Point, N. C.: John L. Dabbs, Jr., Hickory, 
N. C. Atlanta Office, 1206 Spring St., N. W.,.A. B. Owens, Mgr. Reprs.: W. F. 
Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr., J. H. Stradley, W. A. Howard, Gayle Rogers, J. L. 
Fesperman, Jr., John 8S. Gardner; C. H. Asbury, Chattanooga. Tenn:;: M. 8S. 
Morrison, Jr., Knoxville, Tenn.; A. W. Pickens, Columbus, Ga.; J. E. Dempsey, 
Orlando, Fla.; ¢. A. Verhage, Memphis, Tenn. 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Jolinston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. 
St., Charlotte, N. C., George A. Field, Mgr.: Clifton E. Watson, Mgr. Sou. 
Sales. Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., Agt., P.O. Box 1982, Phone Main 
2643, Atlanta, Ga.; R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., Dallas 1, Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., and. Allen 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


Sou. Plant, 1184> W. Fourth 


FABREEKA PRODUCTS CO., INC., 222 Summer St., Boston. Mass. Sou. Office: 
P. O. Box 1168, Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 223 
S. Mint St., Charictte 2, N. C., Stanley D. Berg; 248 Spring St., N.W.. At- 
lanta, Ga., A. G. Loughridge. 


FELTERS CoO., THE, 210-G South St., Boston, Mass. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. 
Process Co. 
Tenn. 


Sou. Plants, Southern Franklin 
Greenville, 5S. C.; Central Franklin Process Co., Chattanooga, 
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GASTONIA COMBER NEEDLING CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
GASTONIA MILL SUPPLY CO., Gastonia, N. C.. 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO., Linwood Ave. and Second St., 
Gastonia, N. C. Phone 1209. 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, INC., Gastonia, N. C. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St.,; New York, N. Y. Sou. Sales and 
Technical Service Offices: 45 Edgewood Ave., S.E., Atlanta, Ga.: 2000 Race St., 
Baltimore 30, Md.; 818 Tuckaseege Rd., P. O. Box 970, Charlotte 1, N. C.; 
3909 Capitol Ave., Houston 3, Tex. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte 1, N. C. D. B. Smith, 
Sou. Sales Mgr.; F. B. Crusan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer. Reprs.: H. G. Thompson, 
Asheville, N. C.; Hugh D. Brower, Atlanta, Ga.; H. C. Mills, Jr.; Raleigh, 
N. C.; Guy H. Sowards, Greenville, S: C.; W. A. Counts, Res. Mer., Bluefield, 
W. Va.; E. H. Chapmen, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C.; J. E. Camp- 
bell, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St.. New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., S. H. Williams, Mer. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, W. Franklin Ave.., Gastonia, 
GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro. N. C. -Phone 5678. Geo. A. 
McFetters, Mgr., Phone 2-0205; W. P. (Bill) Anderson, Phone 2-1824: Raymond 
F. ¢‘'Dick’’) Coe, Phone 3-4193. 

GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 

GRIFFIN & SON, IRA L., P. O. Box 1576, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


GUARDIAN CHEMICAL CO., 708 Jefferson St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


GULF OIL CORP. OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Div. Office, Atlanta, Ga. C. T. 
Timmons, Greenville, S. C.: W. G. Robertson, Jr.. Spartanburg, S. C.: R.-G. 


- Burkhalter, Charlotte, N. C.; G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; G. W. Burkhal- 


ter, Greensboro, N. C.: S. E. Owen, Jr., Hendersonville, N. C.: R. L. Winchell, 
Raleigh, N. C.. Div. Offices, Boston, Mass.: New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, 
Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.: Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, Ohio. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Mer.: 
Charlotte, N. C., Office, 1201 Johnston Bldg., Herman J. Jones, Div. Mer.; J. T. 
Miller, Service Repr.; Lee Pickens, Sales Repr. 


HENDERSON FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. (Div. of Southern States Equip- 
ment Co.), Hampton, Ga. 


HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.), Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse, High Point, N. C.:. Warehouses and Sales Divisions: Charlotte, 
N. C., Asheville, N. C., Gastonia, N. C. 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HETHERINGTON & SONS, INC., JOHN, 72 Lincoln St., Boston 11. Mass. Sou. 
Repr.: Thomas M. Brockman, Jr.; 236 W. Airline Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


HUNT MACHINE WORKS, INC., 200 Academy St., Greenville, S. C. 


HOUGHTON & CoO., E. F., 303 Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou. 
Reprs.;: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mgr., Sou. Div. 1301 W. Morehead St., 
Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reprs.: L. L. Brooks, 23 Jones Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C., Tel. 4856-J; J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex., 
Tel. Jackson 2-7443; G. J. Reese, 315 St. Charles St., New Orleans. La.: C. L. 
Elgert, 300 Chesapeake Bank Blidg., 7 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md.. Tel. 
Saratoga 2388; T. E. Hansen, Rt..No. 2, Box 398, Glen Allen, Va., Tel. 5-1620: 
J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Rd., N.E., Apt. 6-B, Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Cherokee 
7660; V..C. Shadden, P. O.: Box 935, Chattanooga, Tenn.: C. G. Schultz. 1301 
W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916: S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 
1507, or, 30249 Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C., Tel. 3654; J. C. Mahaffey, 
Warp Size Specialist, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: W. C. McMann, 
1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916: W. A. Isenburg, Lubrica- 
tion Engineer, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., THE, 258 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875, Boston, 


Mass. Sou. Repr.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2064, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte 1. 
N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plants, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent; 
J. Floyd. Childs, 219-223 8S. Linwood St., Gastonia, N. C.: Carl M. Moore. 
Agent; Southwestern Repr., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., 718 Brown Blidg.. 
Austin, Tex. 


HUBINGER CO., THE, Keokuk, Iowa. Sou. Repr.: Ira L. Griffin & Son, P. O. 
Box 1576, Charlotte 1, N. C. 

HYSTER CO., Portiand 8, Ore. Sou. Repr.: L. S. Teague Equipment Co., 921 
Lynch Blidg., Jacksonville 2, Fila. 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C., A. W. Kincaid, Mer. 
INDUSTRIAL AIR CO., Needham, Mass. 


INDUSTRIAL COOLING & MOISTENING CO., 1440-44 S. Tryon St., Char- 
lotte 3, N. C., G. A. White. 


INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY COMPANY, Clinton, S. C. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn., and Charlotte, N. C.. Sou. 
Executives, W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.; S. B. Henderson. P. O. 
Box 133, Greer, S. C.; Sou. Repr.: W. D. “‘Chip’ Clark, 74 Montclair Dr., 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; Sou. Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp., Box 3096, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill ‘Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co.,. Charlotte. 
N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, 
N. C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., Anderson, 8. C.; Montgomery & Crawford. Inc.. 
Spertanburg, S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Industrial 
Suppliers, LaGrange, Ga.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; The Young & 
Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


JARRETT, CECIL H., Newton, N. C. 
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“Made their way by the 
way they are made. 


CAROLINA LOOM REED CO. 


Phone 2-3037 GREENSBORO,N.C. P.O. Box 1536 


TEXTILE EQUIPMENT 


CLOTH HANDLING 
YARN DYEING 
HOSIERY DYEING 
LABORATORY TESTING 
DYEHOUSE UTENSILS 


SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO. 


Box 2425, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
412 Manget St., MARIETTA, GA. 


Reduces Seconds 


Put Foxwell Guiders to work in your mill and 
count your profits in fewer seconds, lower produc- 
tion costs. Selvedges are kept even automatically. 
Can be used with any machine into which cloth 
is fed between rollers. Operate on air pressure 
of 15 to 17 lbs. 

H. W. BU@TERWORTH & SONS COMPANY 

~. Serving the Textile Industry Since 1820 
Main Office and Works: Philadelphia 25, Pa. 


Butterworth 


COOLING—VENTILATING 
MOISTENING—HEATING 
HUMIDIFYING INSTALLATIONS 


ENGINEERING AND SERVICE 


NDUSTRIAL 
Cooling & Moistening Co., Inc. 


PHONE 7719 - - - - - - -, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Leather Belting 


AND 


Check Straps 
MCKEE sev BELTING COMPANY 


213 NORTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Southern Representative 


| T. J. DIGBY, JR. « BOX 244 « PHONE 640 «+ GREER, S. C. 
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TOPS 


TANKS 


For nearly a century, Cole has 
been designing and erecting 
elevated tanks for the textile 
industry. Mill engineers know 
from experience that Cole 
tanks deliver the most depend- 
able water service for sprinkler 
systems and general use, with 
the very lowest maintenance 
cost. Call-on Cole for assist- 


ance with your problems. 


Write for the latest Cole 
catalog——‘TA NK TALK” 


MANUFACTURING CO, 
NEWNAN, GA. 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


JENKINS METAL SHOPS, INC., Gastonia. N. C 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., 831 Moretz Ave.. Phone 6450, Charlotte, N. .C., 
P. O. Box 1418. Stephen J. Hawes, Mer 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside Bidg., 
Greenville, S: C. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville; S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Reprs.: C. C. Switzer, Greenville, S. C.; E. Hays Reynolds, Greenvillé, S. C.; 
Luke Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte 3, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, 
Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. ; 


KIMMEL MACHINERY CO., LEON, P. O. Box 1316, New Spartanburg Highway, 
Greenville, 8. C. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP... New Bedford, Mass. . Frank Burke, Phone 3-4287, 
Charlotte, N. C.; J. P. O'Leary, Phone 4082-M; Greenville, S. C 


LANDIS, INC., OLIVER D., 718 Queens Road, Charlotte 7, N. C. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reprs.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Cherlotte, N. C.; W. R. Sargent, P. 
©. Box 1044, Greenville, S. C. 


LeBLOND MACHINE TOOL CO., THE R. K., Cincinnati 8, Ohio. Sou. Reps.: 
Norfolk. Va., The Henry Walke Co.: Charlotte, N. C., The Henry Walke Co.; 
Atlanta, Ga., The Henry Walke Co., Jacksonville, Fla., Farquhar Machinery 
Co.: Birmingham, Ala., Moore-Handley Hardware Co.; Memphis, Tenn., Bert L. 
Sylar & Sen; Chattanooga, Tenn., Bert L. Sylar & Son. 


LEWIS MACHINERY CoO., W. D., P. O. Box 826, Gastonia, N. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bldg., Fall River, Mass. 


LUBRIPLATE DIVISION, FISKE BROS. REFINING CO., 129 Lockwood St., 
Newark 5, N. J. ou. Repr:: J. Fred Welch, 1317 Lafayette Ave., Charlotte, 
N. C.: James B. Tiernan, 1514 Vineville Ave., Macon, Ga.; Leo A. DeJean, 
£50 Gladstone Blvd., Shreveport 38, La: Distributors: Tidewater Supply Co., 
Inc., Norfolk, Va.: Asheville, N. C.; Columbia, S. C.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Rich- 
mond. Va.: Roanoke. Va.: Chears Bearing Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 8S. Donald Fortson 
Co., Augusta, Ga.: C. W. Farmer Co., Macon, Ga.: John D. Robinson Co., 
Savannah, Ga.: Georgia-Alabama Supply Co., Inc., West Point, Ga.; Noland 
Co., Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Tafel Elec. 
& Supply Co., Nashville, Tenn.: Turner Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.; Jeflerson 
Brick Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; R. J. Tricon Co., New Orleans, La. 


LUTTRELL & CO., C. E., Greenville, S. C. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, 
INC.. THE, Passaic, N..J. Factory: North Charleston, S. C. Sou. Distributors: 
Alabama—Teague Hdw. Co., Montgomery; Anniston Hdw. Co., Anniston; Long- 
Lewis Hdw. Co.. Birmingham: Gadsden Hdw. Co., Gadsden. Georgie—-American 
Mchy. Supply Co., Atlanta; Bibb Supply Co., Macon. Kentucky—-Graft-Pelle Co., 
Louisville. North Carolina—Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte; Dillon Supply Co., 
Raleigh. Durham and Rocky Mount: Kester Mchy. Co., Winston-Salem, High 
Point and Burlington. ‘South Carolina—The Cameron & Barkley Co., Charles- 
ton: Carolina Supply Co., Greenville: Columbia Supply Co., Columbia; Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg; Sumter Mchy. Co., Sumter. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga Belt & Sup. Co., Chattanooga; Summers Hdw. & Sup. Co., 
Johnson City: Power Equipment Co., Knoxville; Buford Bros., Inc., Nash- 
ville: Lewis Supply Co., Memphis. Virginia—Industrial Supply Corp., Rich- 
mond. 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., Cleveland, O. Sou. Repr.: Byrd Miller, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C. 


M-B PRODUCTS, 130-134 E. Larned St., Detroit 26, Mich. Wilson F. Hurley, 
P. O. Box 1443, Greenville, S. C., Virginia and South Carolina Repr.; J. W. 
Davis, P. O. Box 745, Columbus, Ga., Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and 
Louisiana Repr.: Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte ‘1, N. C., North Carolina 
Repr.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., Dallas 1, Tex., Oklahoma, 
Arkansas and Texas Repr. 


McKEE BELTING CO., 212 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Repr.: T. J. 
Digby, Jr., P. O. Box 244, Greer, S. C. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. N. C. Repr.: Walter S. 
Coleman, P. O. Box 722, Salisbury, N. C.; S. C. Repr.: James P. Coleman, P. O. 
Box 1351, Greenville, S. C.; Ga., Ala: and Tenn. Repr.: R. L. Holloway, P. O. 
Box 4234, Atlanta, Ga. 


MEDLEY MFG. CO., 400—-32nd St., Columbus, Ga: Phone 2-1695-6. 


MEINHARD, GREEFF, & CO., 51 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. Sou. Repr.: 
E. F. Skinner, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 2, N. C 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laure! St., Hartford, Conn. MHollister- 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., 
Dallas, Tex.. Texas and Arkansas: Eastern Repr.: (including Canada) C. E. 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R..I.; European Repr.: Mellor; Bromley 
& Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent. Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 
MITCHAM & CO., N. Marietta St.. P. O. Box 271. Gastonia, N. C. 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO., ENC., Spartanburg, S. C. Paul C. Thomas, Pres.- 
Treas.: J. W. Ivey, Vice-Pres. and Sales Mgr. Reprs.: J. J. Blake, K. T. Moore, 
T. J. Boyd, Spartanburg, S. C.; W. E.. Nash, Asheville, N. C. 


MOUNT HOPE MACHINERY CO., 42-B Adams St., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Repr.: 
Flan¢vhter Machinery Co., Charictte 1, N. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Gen. Office, 40 
Rector St., New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mgr. Kenneth Mackenzie, 
Asst. to Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St... Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: Wyss L. 
Barker, Harry L. Shinn, Geo. A. Artope and J. Reese Daniel, 201 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C.: J. H. Shuford, C. J. Dulin and J. A. Parker. Jefferson Stand- 
ard Bidz.. Greensboro, N. C.; H. A. Rodgers and Chas. A. Spratt, 1202 James 
Bidg., Chattanooga 2, Tenn.: James I. White, American Savings Bank Bidg., 
Atlanta. Ga.: W. H. Jackson, County Club Apts., Columbus, Ga.: A. Jones, 
898 Cotton Exchange Bidg.. New Orlean s, La 


NATIONAL PLASTICS, INC., Knoxville 2, Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St... Pawtucket. R. I. Sou. Office 
end Warehouse, 131 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C. Gen. Mgr., L. E. Taylor, 
rawtucket, R. I. Sou. Mgr., H. B. Askew, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Frank 
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S. Beacham, Honea Path, S. C.; W. Harry King, 399 Lofton Rd., N.W., Atlanta, 
Ga.; J. K. Sumner, P. O. Box 1607, Charlotte. N. C. 


NATIONAL STAROH PRODUCTS, INC., 2770 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office: 17 Edgewood Ave., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Mgr.: L. E. Kilempner, At- 
lanta, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: W. J. Bonner, 17 Edgewood Ave., Atlanta, Ga.; H. F. 
Taylor, Jr., Hotel Troy, Troy, N. C.; J. W. Foster, 17 Edgewood Ave., Atlanta, 
Ga. Warehouses: Continental Carriers, Inc., 882 Marietta St. N.W., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Carolina Bakers Supply, Charlotte; N. C. 


NEISLER MILLS CO., INC., 40 Worth St., New York, N. Y. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. Sou. Reprs.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Box 26, Gastonia, N. 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St... S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Henry H. Her- 
sey, Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. . 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Whse., 224 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C., Phone 3-7191. Falls L. Thoma- 
Greensboro, N. C.; F. D. Jacoway, Box 28, Atlanta, Ga.: F. W. Phillips, Box: 
782, Greenville, S. C.; James E. McNeely, Jr., 223 W. Fourth St., Gastonia, N. 
C.; James A. Sorrells, Jr., Box 1062, Nashville, Tenn. 


NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: John B. Batson, P.O. Box 841, 
Greenville, S. C. 


NOONE & CO., WM. R., 105 Washington St., Boston: Mass. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


NORTH, INC., FRANK G., 1378 Murphy Ave., S.W., P. O. Box 123, Station 
“A,”’ Phone Raymond 2196-2136, Atlanta, Ga.: Marietta, Ga., P. O. Box 92, 
Phone 250. Frank G. North, Pres. and Treas.; Mark W. Mayes, .V.-Pres. Reprs.: 
R. E. Howell. Sales Engineer, Marietta, Ga.;: Emile LeClair, Atlanta, Ga.: 
J. Cantey Alexander, Atlanta, Ga.;: Raymond J. Payne, Carolinas, P. O. Box 
6000, Charlotte 7, N. C., Phone 4- 7331. 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO., Charlotte, N. C.; paaiiiaiee: Va. 


PARST SALES CO,. 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. Sou. Repr.: C. H. Pat- 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, S. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CoO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. At- 
lanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 


PEACH & CO., D. W., Gastonia, N. C. D. W. Peach. 
PEASE & CO., 119'2 E. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City: Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mgr., 805 Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga., J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office: C. T. Lassiter. Greensboro. 
N C.: Guy L.- Morrison, 902 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C. Stocks 
carried at convenient points. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont. N. C. 


PIONEER HEDDLE & REED CO., INC., 1374 Murphy Ave., 8.W.. P. O. Box 
1lf, Station A, Telephone Raymond 2126, Atlanta, Ga. Frank G. North, Chair- 
man of the Board; Mark W. Mayes, Pres. and Treas.: E. LeClair, Sales Mer.: 

Glee B. Thompson, S Cantey Alexander, Atlanta, Ga.: et J. Payne, 
Carolina Repr., P. O. Box 6000, Charlotte 7, N. C., Tel. 4-7331, 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div., Grant Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.. James 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mer. 


PNEUMAFIL CORP., 2516 Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C. 
PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CO., 2001 N. Tryon St., Charlotte 2, N. C. 
PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Camp Wadsworth, Spartanburg, S. C. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., 7th Ave. and Tabor Rd., Philadelphia 20, Pa. 
Sou. Office: Wilder Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and Health and 
Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office, 815 Com- 
mercial Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C 


RAGAN RING CO., Atlanta, Ga. N. C. Repr.: John H. Foard, Box 574, New- 
ton, N. C. d 


RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG CO., THE, Main Office: 335-37 W. Fifth St.. 
Cincinnati 1, O., Tel. Cherry 7830; Atlanta Office: Erwin Worstman. 888 Ma- 
rietta St., Atlanta 1, Ga., Tel. Hemlock 1677: Charlotte Office: J. R. Wikle and 
John Vogler, P. O. Box 1088, Charlotte 1, N. C., Tel. 4-1626: Dallas Office: D. 
r. McKinnon, 3200 Main St.; Dallas. Tex., Tel. Central 6415. 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Thomas J. Hall, Thomas 
H. McKenzie, Harry H. Sims, William W. Ray. 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. Office: 
J. Z. Rhoads & Sons. 88 Forsyth St., ©&.W., Atlanta, Ga., P. O. Box 4305, C. 
R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 1589. Green- 
ville, 5. C.; A. 8S. Jay, P O. Box 687, Sylacauga, Ala.: J. T. Hoffman, P. O. 
Box 4305, Atlanta, Ga.; L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn Road, Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; Textile Supply Co., 301 N..Merket St., Dallas, Tex. 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO., ‘Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: John P. Batson, P. 


©. Box 1055, Greenville, 5. C.; R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, 
N. C. 


ROBERT & CO. ASSOCIATES, INC., Atlanta. Ga. 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Of- 
fice: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mgr., 1109 Independence Bidg., Charlotte. N. C., 
Phone 2-3201; A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., Phone 
Atwood 2619. 


ROY & SON CO., B. 8., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, Greenville. 
S. C., Jack Roy, Repr. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, 
Tex. 


ROYCE CHEMICAL CO., Cariton Hill, N. J. Sou. Repr.: Irving J. Royce, 
2508 Belvedere Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 
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STEWART MACHINE CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers 
_ Quality Textile Repair Parts 


Spinning & Twister Bolsters ~ Rings & Holders 
Lifting Rods & Bushings 


Expert Spindle Repair — Machine Shop Equipment 


Phone, Write or Wire 


Phone 3700-W1 Wilkinson Boulevard P. ©. Box 1161 
GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


| 


SPECIALIZING IN TEXTILES FOR OVER ONE-THIRD OF A CENTURY 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS ~~ SPECIAL REPORTS 
WORK LOAD STUDIES SYSTEMS 
COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 


E. Loper Co. 


GREENVILLE,S.C. FALL RIVER, MASS. 


The choice of particular 
textile mills for dependable 
service, backed by the ex- 
perience of 118 years. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: Watson and 
Desmond, Box 1954, Charlotte, N. C., John W. 
Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
S. C., Walter F. Daboll, Jefferson Bidg., 
Greensboro, N. C. WESTERN REPRESENTA- 
TIVE: Arthur J. Bahan, P.O. Box 245, La 
Porte, Indiana. NORTHERN REPRESENTA- 
TIVE: Guy C. Burbank, 32 Beaconsfield 
Rd., Worcester 2, Mass. 


WOOL SILK COTTON 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. Co. bAillbury, Mass. 


TODD-SMITH BANDING CO., Inc. 


P. O. Box 116 Gastonia, N. C. Phone 1682 


Manufacturers of 


Cotton Banding for Every Textile Need 
Double Loop Hook Bands—Single Loop 
Tie Bands—Cotton Rope 


W. LEE SMITH, Mgr. 
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Much card grinder wear and wire wear can 
be eliminated if. accurate grinders are used 


to grind only until the wire receives the 


required carding point. 


B. S$. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Established 1868 


Factory ° Worcester, Mass. 
| Representatives in the South 

Greenville, 8. C. Jack Roy Tel, 2-0541 

Greensboro, N. C. Odell Mill Supply Co. Tel, 2-2114 

Charlotte, N. C. Textile Mill Supply Co. Tel. 5125 

Columbus, Ga. J. W. Davis Tel. 3—7055 

Dallas, Tex. Textile Supply Co. Tel. 7-4729 


o 


P E N c K 
| ARS 
DEXTRINES, GUMS, CORN SUG 


CEDAR RAPIDS, 1OWA 
SPARTANS 


g& SYRUPS 


CORN STARCHES, 


NEW YORK, nN. ¥ 
OFFICES: ATLANTA, © 


SOUTHERN 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 


Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt., F. Robbins Lowe 


and C. P. Clanton, Selling Agts.: Atlanta, Ga., Miles A. Comer and H. M. 
Walsh, Selling Agts.; Greenville, S. C., Charles S. Smart, Jr., Selling Agt. 


SALISBURY IRON WORKS, INC., Salisbury, N. C. 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC., 61 Van Dam St., New York 13, N. Y. 
Sou. Office: 1510-12 Camden Rd., Charlotte, N. C., ‘A. T. Hanes, Jr., Mgr. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Reprs.: Vasser 
Woolley, John’ R. Seydel, E. A. Scott, A. Pate, Atlanta, Ga.; W. L. Whisnant, 
Concord, N. C. Northern and Export Repr.: Standard Mill Supply Co., 1064-1090 
Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. (conditioning machinery and penetrants only). 
Southwestern Reprs.: O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., 
Dallas, Tex.; A. Welling La Grone, 1105 Augusta St.; Greenville, 8S. C. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga,, 
F. W. Schwettmiann, Mer., Lubricating Sales; P. W. Goddard, Mgr., Industrial 
Oil Sales: G. R. Dyer, Mer., National Accounts Dept. State Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Jacksonville, Fla., Miami, Fla., Tampa, Fla., Columbia, 
S. C., Charlotte, N..C., Nashville, Tenn., Jackson, Miss. Industrial Lubricating 
Engineers: W. P. Camp, P. O. Box 988, Columbia F, S. C.; J. O. Holt, P. O. 
Box 5516, Raleigh, N. C.; L. M. Kay, 332 Eighth St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; G. C. 
Kimbrough, P. O. Box 338, Nashville, Tenn.; W. H. Lipscomb, Apt. 6, 111 
. Broadus Ave., Greenville, 5S. C.: R. C. Martens, Rt. 1, Elmore, Ala.; R. O. 
Miller,-15 Miller Ave., Concord, N..C.; C. C. Nix, P. O. Box 2111, Birmingham, 
Ala.: R. L. Parrish, 211 Claire Drive, Thomasville, Ga.; R. A. Smith, P. O. 
Box 1366, Knoxville, Tenn.; E. D. Watson, 218 Georgia Ave., Macon, Ga. 


SIRRINE CO., J. E., Greenville, S. C. 
SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO., 513 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. S. Meservey, 
134 McClean St., Decatur, Ga.; Ga. and Ala. Repr.: G. H. Spencer, P. O. Box 
1297, Gastonia, N. C. N. C. Repr.: Jack Alexander, Box 1623, Phone 17777, 
Charictte, N. C.: part of N. C. and S. C. Repr.: T. E. Doane, 1421 W. Sullivan 
St.. Kingsport, Tenn.: Tenn. and Va. Repr.: J: D. Cox, V.-Pres., Greenville 
Hotel, Greenville, S. C., and Kingsport, Tenn.; O. L. (‘‘Blackie’’) Carter, Box 
2206. Phone 2043, Greenville, S. C. 


SMITH & SON, E. E., Gastonia, N. C. 
SMITH TEXTILE APRON CO., 1055 W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 
SMITH, YATES D., 1055 W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION, ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORP., 40 Rector 
St.. New York, N. Y.°Sou. Branch: 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.; Wood- 
ward Allen, Branch Mer. H. W. Causey, Asst. Branch Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Earl 
H. Walker, High Point, N. C.; Richard Hoyt, 1216 Edgewood Ave., Jacksonville, 
Fla. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth St., S.W., Altanta, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: 
A. P. Mauldin, 1376 Graham St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; E. G. Merritt, 649 
Peachtree Battle Ave.. Atlanta, Ga.;: J. J. Merritt, 1428 Peachtree St., N. E., 
Atlanta, Ga.: J. H. Riley, 3013 Monroe St., Columbia, 8S. C.; S. C. Smith, 2526 
Delwood Drive, N.W., Atienta, Ga. 


SOUTHERN EQUIPMENT SALES CO. (N. C. Equipment Co.), Charlotte, N. C. 
SOUTHERN KNOTWOOD APRON CO., 11812 W. 4th St., Charlotte 2, N. C. 


SOUTHERN LOOM REED MFG. CO., INC., Gaffney, S. C. 
SOUTHERN RADIO CORP., W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION, Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Main Office and 
Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford 
Pank Bldg.. Box 1917, Greensburo, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mgr.; Henry P. Goodwin, 
Sales and Service. Greenville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, 
Greenville. S. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divi- 
sions; Davis L. Batson and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta 
Office and Plant, 268 McDonough Bivd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Shut- 
tles, a division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8S. C., 
J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Mer. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Bensen Davis, Mgr. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bldz., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mgr.; Charlotte N. 
C.. L. A. Dillon, Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: George A. Dean, H. A. 
Mitchell, Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C.; W. T. O’Steen, Greenville, 
S. C.: Walter P. Hope, Atlanta, Ga.; W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo Lane, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


STANDARD BRANDS, INC., Diastafor Dept. Main Office, 595 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. N. Y. Sou. Repr.: Gordon M. Booth, Box 6083, Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Warehouse: Textile Warehouse Co., Inc,, 511 Rhett St., Greenville, 8. C. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reprs.: G. H. Little, 
Harrison Bldg., Room 414, 4 8. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa., Tel. Rittenhouse 
9977: G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers, Memphis 3, Tenn., Tel. 
8-7117; M. A. Hawkins, 3813 General Taylor St., New Orleans 15, La., Tel. 
Magnolia 6353; H. C. Jones, care The Stanley Sales Co., 410 Candler Bidg., 
Atlanta. Ga., Tel. LAmar 4651; G. J. McLernon, 209 Hubbard St., San An- 
tonio 2 Tex.. Tel. Travis 3653: Charles J. Turpie, Jr., 1412 Scott Ave., Char- 
lotte. N. C., Tel. 3-7015; J. A. Dickson, P. O. Box 590, 122 Bales Ave., Phone 
9-2812. Chattanooga, Tenn.; T. P. West, Jr., 7 Mallard St., Greenville, S. C., 
Tel. 3515-M. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bldg., Box 1917, Greens- 
boro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mer.: Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service, Green- 
ville Office and Plant, 621 FE. McBee Ave., Box 1899, Greenville, 8. C., J. J. 
Kaufmann. Jr., V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divisions; Davis L. Batson and 
Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 268 Mc- 
Donough Bivd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Shuttles, a division of Steel 
Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 5. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., 
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STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 


Sou. Office, 
224 W. Second St., Charlotte, N. C., Sou: Mer., W. N. Kline, 2500 Roswell 
Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; Ala. and Ga. Reprs.: E. S. Estes, 1257 Durand Dr., 


N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; J. E. Hensley, 3011 Ave. ‘‘V,’’ Birmingham, Ala. N. C 


Repr.: W. 8S. Gilbert, Charlotte, N. C.;: 8S. C. Repr.: S. S. Hockridge, Charlotte, 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St., Fall River, Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: H. B. Cabaniss, P. O. Box 188, Monroe, N. C.: M. H. Cranford, 135 
Walnut St., Chester, S. C.; D. R. Ivester, Clarkesville, Ga. 


STEWART MACHINE CO., Gastonia, N. C. 

STODGHILL & CO., Atlanta, Ga. 

SULLIVAN & CO., 204 Citizens Bank Bldg.; Norfolk, Va. 
SUNRAY Co., P. O. Box 445, Spartanburg, S. C. - 


TENNANT CO., G. H., 2550 N. Second St., Minneapolis, Minn. Sou. Textile 
Mgr., Robert F. Guthrie, 2160 Colony Road, Charlotte, N.C. N. C. Repr.: A. 
S. Mabusth, 216 Elmwood Drive, Greersboro, N.s¢C.: 8S. C. Repr.: H. E. Lavett, 
18 Alaska Ave., Greenville, S. C.; Ga. Repr.: John Thorsen, 818 Springdale 
Rd., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


TERRELL CO., INC., THE, Charlotte, N. C.. E. A. Terrell, Pres., W. 8. Terell, 
Sales Mgr. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, Va., and 
Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principle cities. 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.; W. H. Goebel, Roanoke, Va.; 
F. M. Edwards, Goldsboro, N. C.; W. P. Warner and C. W. Meadors, Charlotte, 
N. C.; J..S. Leonard, Greenville, S. C.; F G. Mitchell, Charleston, S. C.: L. 
C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.; A. C. Keiser, Jr., Atlanta, Ga.; J. G. Myers, Birm- 
ingham, Ala.; J. W. Buchanan, Munsey Bldg., Baltimore, Md.: G. W. Wood. 
Charlotte, N. C ; J. H, Murfee, Greensboro, N. C.; G. B. Maupin, Greensboro, 
N. C.; W. T. Allen, Greensboro, N. C.; C. T. Hardy, Durham, N C. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point. Ga. 

TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO., 1300-10 S. Mint St., Charlotte 2, N. C. 

TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 
S. E. Dist. Office: 1122 S, Blvd., Charlotte 3, N. C.: K. M. Slocum, Dist. Mer. 
Charlotte 2-3063. 

TODD-LONG PICKER APRON CO., Gastonia. N. C. 

TODD-SMITH BANDING CO., INC., P. 0. Box 116, Gastonia, N. C. 


UNION STOP-FIRE CORP., 127 Ashland Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Sou. Repr.: 
B. McWilliams, 2104 Wilmore Drive, Charlotte, N. C. 


S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Greenville 8S. 
; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, 
. C.;.D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roper, Johnson City, Tenn. 


U. 8S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reprs.: 
William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8s. oe A 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.; Torrence L. Maynard; P. O. Box 
456, Belmont, N. C.; Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 819 Johnston 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Agts.: I. E. Wynne and R. M. Mauldin; 903 White- 
head Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Agt. J. W. Stribling. 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W., 612 S. Msin St., Winston-Salem, N. C.; Box 278 
Salem Station, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231, W. Washington 
St., Greenville, S. C., Robt. W. Bailey, Sou. Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I.. with Sou. Office and Sales 
Room at 358-364 W. Main Ave., P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. C. Phone 247. 
Also W. L. Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus. Ga. 


VIRGINIA SMELTING CO., West Norfolk, Va. 
WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. C. 
WALLERSTEIN CO., INC., 180 Madison Ave:, New York 16, N. Y. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick; R. I. Sou. Branch Facto 

; yu. ‘tory at Rock 
Hill, 5S. C. Soi. Reprs.: M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burlington, N. ©.; Henry 
Papini, 806 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.; W. E. H. Searcy, ITI, Box 123. Grif- 
fin, Ga. 7 
WATER TANK SERVICE CO., Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte. N. C.: Re- 
public Bank Building, Dallas, Tex. ee oe 
WATSON & DESMOND, 21612 W. Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C., Clifton E. Wat- 
son and S. P. V. Desmond, P. O. Box 1954, Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Walter 


F. Daboll, 703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.: John W Littlefield 10 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; R. V. McPhail, Gastonia, N. C. Py 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W..F. Daboll, 


703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bidg 
Greenville, 8. C. 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., West Point, Ga. | 


hn a= REFLECTOR CO., INC., 275 Congress St., Boston 10, Mass. Sou 
eprs.: Ernest Hail. 901-A Sul Ross St., Houston, Tex.: man. 
Bona Allen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. O. Box 1245, Charlotte, N. C 
Phone 3-9831. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office Whitin Bld 

Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mers.: 1317 Healey Bldg. 
Atianta, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: M. J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock. zr 
WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. Sou : - 
liam K. Shirley, Box 84, Ware Shoals, S. C oe 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou, Reprs.: C. R. Brunin 302 
Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, R. No. 15, Knosville, ~ th 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 
Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


13 So. 
1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. 1. 


Phone 3-884] 


@ Nz. Y. Office: 1022 Empire State Bldg. 


C. E. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 


Textile Machinery and Supplies 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


WANTED 
BURLING AND MENDING OVERSEER 


Must be capable of supervising room with production of approximately 
600 pieces fancy worsteds when in full operation. Southern location. 
Excellent opportunity for the right man. Prominent company. House 
could be furnished. 
Qualified applicants should submit, full information in giving experience, 
age and references. 
Applications also solicited from experienced burlers and menders. 

Write “D. W. G.,” care Textile Bulletin 

P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


LOOMS WANTED 


90 to 60 C & K Gingham Looms 
46 to 48 Inches Between Swords 


GLENCOE MILLS 


P. 0. BOX 621 BURLINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA 


NOW s 


THE TIME 


To look over your 
worn belts and 
have them repair- 
ed. We can do 
either or both. No 
charge for estimate. Call today. 


GREENVILLE BELTING C0. 


GREEENVILLE, S. C 
Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Telephone 2218 


PAUL B. EATON 
Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. OC. 
763 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. O. 


PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 


For Quality and Economy 
Textile Mill Brooms 
Dye House Brooms 


ask 


JOHN P. BATSON 


Box 841 Greenville, 8. C. 


CARD ROOM Second Hand now employed in large 
mill on first shift would like to change. Would 
consider second shift. Plenty of experience; good 
health; can manage help. Do not drink. Write 
‘“‘Card Room,”’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 
1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED—Position as Overseer Spinning (diploma); 
16 years on last job; references. Would very much 
prefer Southeastern states. Write ‘‘C. C. E.,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 
1, NN. ©. 


POSITION WANTED as Overseer of Spinning; 20 
years’ experience carded and combed yarns, spun 
rayon, Would consider card room. Write ‘“Spin- 
ning,’’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box. 1225, 
Charlotte 1, N. C 


SPECT ALIS TS 


P.O. Box Largest Warehouse Stock In The South Phones 
1315 WE BUY, SELL OR TRADE USED TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 5567-7144 


LEON KIMMEL MACHINERY COMPANY 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: NEW SPARTANBURG HIGHWAY — GREENVILLE, S. C. 


EXPERIENCED Weave Room Overseer available; 
now employed but would like to make a change. 
Can furnish good recommendation; 15 years’ 
actual experience on white work; must be a good, 
established mill and good living conditions avail- 
able. Write “*S. R. J.,"" tare Textile. Bulletin, P. 
©. Box 1225, Charlotte. 1, N. C. 


SUPERINTENDENT-—You need breaking strength, 
with quality, and production with lower cost, or 
you wouldn't read this ad. My service offered 
where larger responsibilities and broader oppor- 
tunities available: experienced on carded, combed, 
Plain and other’ weaves. Textile graduate: refer- 
ences. For interview write ‘“‘Production,’’ care 
Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1. 
N. C 


WANTED—Position as Cloth Room Overseer or As- 
sistant Superintendent. 30 years’ experience as 
Overseer. Address ‘‘M. M.,”" care Textile Bulle- 
tin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. .C. 


SUPERINTENDENT-—CARDER—SPINNER. Why let 
weak yarns, poor quality, low production, high 
cost, exist in your mill, when my. service with 
experience on carded, combed, plain and other 
weaves, can eliminate all? If interested, write 
‘Production,’’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 
1225, Charlotte 1, N. C., or call: Atlanta, Main 
7381, 7 to 8:30 a. m. or p. m. References: inter- 
view. J. E. Duncan. 
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WANTED—Position as Superintendent of “Sewing 
Room, or a General Overseer of same in textile 
plant. References. Write ‘‘Sewing,'’ care Textile 
Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


WANTED—LOOMFIXERS 


Draper L Model Looms 
(72” to 108” widths) 


Write “R. C. M.,"’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED 


Fixer to keep up 3 Pickers, 6 New Cards, 2 
Drawing, 2 Slubbers and three Intermedi- 
ates. Must be sober and furnish good refer- 
ences. Mill located in the mountains of 
Western North Carolina. 


Write “‘L. D: S.,’’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED 


ASSISTANT MILL SUPERINTENDENT 


FOR LONG ESTABLISHED $0,000 
SPINDLE SOUTHERN COTTON 
MILL. TEXTILE SCHOOL GRAD- 
UATE WITH SOME EXPERI- 
ENCE PREFERRED. SALARY 
COMMENSURATE WITH ABIL- 
REPLY TO “AMS” 

CARE TEXTILE BULLETIN 
P.Q. BOX 1225 
CHARLOTTE 1 

NORTH CAROLINA 


FOR SALE 


Two oiling attachments for 101 Foster Win- 
der for sale. New, have not been taken from 
factory béxes. A-1 condition. Two Foster 
Doublers for sale, A-1l condition. Can be 


seen on mill floor. 


FRIEDA MFG. COMPANY 
Att'n. Mr. G. R. Hooper, Mer. 
Kings Mountain, N. C. 


‘WANTED 


Party willing to invest in a patent that 
has been granted for the textile industry 
with potential gross of about $500,000 per 
year, also an item that is under patent 
pending. Both inventions by graduate Tex- 
tile Engineer. 


Write ‘‘Patent,”’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


LABOR RELATIONS OFFICER wants job 
with one North Carolina Corporation. Thor- 
oughly experienced Federal-and North Car- 
olina Labor Laws, Personnel Policies, Labor 
Relations including Social Service, Recrea- 
tion Programs or will accept several con- 
tracts, retainer’s fee basis for several cor- 
porations Charlotte, Greensboro, Winston- 
Salem area. Salary reasonable in order to 
be with family permanently. Best of refer- 
ences. High Government ratings. 


James W. Denny, 411 N. Edgeworth St., 
Greensboro, N. C. Phone 2-4129 


HOSIERY EXPERTS 


wish to buy or take interest in a 
medium size Hosiery Mill produc 
ing Ladies’ full fashioned hose 
only, or mixed Ladies’, Men’s and 
Children’s circular hose. Detailed 
offers requested. 
Write ‘““Experts’”’ 
Care Textile Bulletin 

P.O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N.C. 


WANTED 


An experienced Whitin D-2 Comber Fixer. 
House available. 


Write R..’" care Textile Bulletin; 


P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C 


WANTED 
A Etandard Type, R-1, Con- 


litioner, 37” wide, 36” deep, 52” high. 
The lergest truck or truck skid which can 
se will be 33°. wide, 34” long and 48” high 
overatl. 
STRASBURG SILK MILLS, INC. 
Strasburg, Va. 


WANTED 


Prominent chemical manufacturer wants 
services of technical representative, 
Southern States, work among finishing 
mills. Age 21-30, textile school or chem- 
ical education desirable. Starting salary 


commensurate with ability; good future. 


Apply ‘‘Chemical,’’ 
care Textile Bulletin, 


P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


MILL FOR SALE 


Ten-loom weave mill making highly novel 
and decorative napkins and place mats. 5 
C&K 4x 125 harness 58” and 5—60” Draper 
E Model K, harness, all automatic and mo- 
tor drive; all warping. slashing, twisting 
and winding equipment. Reasonably priced. 
Excellent for man who can devote time and 
energy. Orders ‘on file. Owners have other 
interest. 


Write “‘Box. 306,’’ Bessemer City, N. C, 


LOOM FIXER WANTED 
Experienced Draper automatics 


Pennsyivania Rayon Weaving Mill. Good 
salary. Apartment available at once. Very 
cheap rent. 


Box 7441, 217 Seventh Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED 


Textile Engineering graduate with 22 years’ 
experience all phases mill operations seeks 
position as manager of mill. Used to and 
capable of hard, efficient, executive type 
work. Available July Ist. References. 
Write ‘‘Efficient,’’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C 


FOR SALE 
60’ Draper Model XP Looms 


84-60” Draper Model XP 66's” R. S. Looms, 
1941-42, with Brown spring tops, motor 


driven 


Write ‘‘Looms.”’ care Textile Bulletin, 


P. O. Box 1225. Charlotte 1, N. C. 


SUPERINTENDENT Available, now running 
weave mill, 13 years’ experience as cotton 
mill superintendent on both weave and 
combed yarn jobs. Experience on rayon. 45 
years of age: excellent health. Reason for 
wanting to make change entirely personal. 


Write ‘‘Weave Mill,”’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED 


Commission salesman covering Georgia and 
Alabama to handle an old line leather belt- 
ing account. 


Reply to *‘Belting,’’ care. Textile Bulletin, 
P. ©. Box .1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED 
General Overseer Spinning, small . carded 
weave mill. Good references required: sey- 
eral years’ experience as general overseer 
spinning; age, between 35 and 50; pay 
$95.00 per week. 
Write ““T. M. A..”’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


POSITIONS OPEN — MEN WANTED: 


Cotton cloth and yarn mill superintendents for Southern mills and mills in South America; directors and assistant directors for 


training; overseers and second hands for rayon and cotton dyeing 


and finishing; overseer dyeing cotton piece goods; chemists 


and colorists for South America; cotton cloth room overseers; overseers for cotton and rayon weaving; sewing machine fixers; 
loom fixers for South America; cotton comber fixer; second hands and fixers for al! departments. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc., 294 Washington St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Over Fifty Years in Business 


Phone: Li 2-6547 and Li 2-6548 
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PAPER 


We offer for sale Machine 
Glazed Sulphite Papers in 
white and colors, rolls or 
sheets, in large quantities 
with reasonable deliveries. 
We especially solicit thin 
papers of 20 pounds sub- 
stance and lighter suitable 
for CONE WRAPS and 
other specialized purposes. 
Please forward complete de- 
tailed inquiries to | 


BIRMINGHAM WOODENWARE 
COMPANY 


1723—I1st Avenue North 
Birmingham 3, Alabama 


WANTED 
DYER 


Experienced on Rayon. Rayon and Acetate 
and Wool Mixtures. This is a permanent 
position on second shift with excellent 
chance for advancement. State personal data 
and experience. Plant is located in Southern 
Virginia and employs approximately 300 
people. Replies will be held in strict confi- 


dence. 


Write ‘‘Dyer,’’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED 


Position as Superintendent. Have well bal-— 
anced background. Experienced in manufac- 
turing fancy and plain rayon and cotton. 
Forty-one years of age, textile graduate. 
Now employed es superintendent. References 
furnished. Write 


‘‘Manufacturing,’’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225. Charlotte 1, N. C. 


@ If you want a new job, if you are 
seeking someone to fill a position, the 
classified advertising department of Tex- 
tile Bulletin is ready to help. The 
classified section is read by both em- 
ployees and employers. 


Available Large Quantities 


RAYON YARN OF ALL TYPES 


Will sell or exchange for other yarns 


Write “Rayon,” care Textile Bulletin 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


Available—Manager or Superintendent 


45 years of age, American birth: have had 
26 years of diversified textile experience on 
fabrics made from cotton, rayon, wool and 
blended fibers. Thorough knowledge of 
standard costs. Prefer small weave mill. 
Now employed. Can furnish best of refer- 
ence. 
Write ‘‘Manager,”’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N.C. 


Textile man not over 40 years, preferably familiar with Brownell Twist- 
ing, Winding, Balling, etc., to join our organization as Assistant to Super- 
intendent, handie production schedules and reports and be instructed in 
cost calculations, etc. Apply in own handwriting, giving full details past 
experience, age, present marital status, photograph and minimum salary 


requirements. 


Write “ASSISTANT,” CARE TEXTILE. BULLETIN 


P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


NOW AVAILABLE 


Practical 
lextile 


THOMAS NELSON 
Dean Emeritus, School 
of Textiles, North 
Carolina State College 


A new and enlarged edi- 
ition of 196 pages: pro- 
fusely illustrated; cloth 
bound. Price $2.00... 


Orders filled promptly. 


FOR SALE 


12—-Whitin Combers, Model D-2. 


completely rebuilt. | 
frame, 334,” gauge, 214” ring. 
frame, 314” gauge, 21/,” ring. 


complete with Side Shaft. 


new on one side. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


W. D. LEWIS MACHINERY CO. 


P. O. Box 826 


18—-7 x 31/, Woonsocket Speeders, 160 Spindles each. 


5—Whitin Combers, Model D-2, with one Sliver 
and one Ribbon Lap machines. All 7 machines 


4—Collins Tape Drive Twisters, 200 Spindles per 
3—-Draper Twisters, Band Drive, 172 Spindles per 


1—-Saco-Lowell No. 7 Evener for breaker picker, 


We have a complete line of cast iron and plate ring 
holders. Also quantities of Spinning Rings. All rings 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 


P. O. BOX 1225 + + + CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 


Phone 473 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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S. T. A. CONVENTION 


Partial program notes for the annual con- 
vention of the Southern Textile Association 
at Myrtle Beach, S. C., May 13-15, have 
been announced by Virgil E. McDowell of 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C., president of the 
organization. 

A social hour, with the Associate Mem- 
bers Division as host, will begin the con- 
vention late Thursday afternoon, May 13; 
this will be followed by the usual Associate 
Members Division banquet. Business. ses- 
sions are scheduled for the mornings of 
May 14 and 15. The annual golf tournament 
and other recreational activities are sched- 
uled Friday afternoon, May 14, with the 
main S. T. A. banquet that night. The As- 
sociate Members Division has arranged to 
furnish musical entertainment following 
each banquet, as well as golf tournament 
prizes. The association itself will provide 
favors for each lady menting its banquet 
Friday night. | 

This year identification badges will be 
furnished to each person who registers. A 
$3 registration fee will be charged by the 
association in order to defray various con- 
vention expenses such as badges, prizes and 
tips; there will be no fee for ladies. The 
association also has requested each person, 
whether representing a mill or supply firm, 
to show his S. T. A. membership card or be 
prepared to join the organization as a reg- 
ular member ($2 annual-dues) or associate 
member ($3 annual dues). 

The Ocean Forest Hotel this year is oper- 
ating on the American plan, and requests 
for reservations should be made direct to 
Ralph J. Hewlett, general manager. 


S. T. A. PIEDMONT MEETING 


The program for the Spring meeting of 
the Southern Textile Association's Piedmont 
Division has been announced by Marshall 
H. Rhyne of Stanley, N.C., chairman. E. J. 
Eaddy of the Textile Shop, Spartanburg, S. 
te will discuss ‘Electric Drives and Mois- 
ture Content Control on Slashing Equip- 
ment,” and Prof. John F. Bogdan of the 
North Carolina State College School of Tex- 
tiles will present a. paper on ‘‘Predetermin- 
ing the Spinning Characteristics of Cotton.”’ 

The meeting will be held May 1 at 11 
a. m. in the Charlotte Hotel, Charlotte, N. 
C. The Piedmont Division, recently reacti- 

vated, now embraces the old S. T, A. Gaston 
County Division. 


FIBER OUTLOOK 


The trend toward lighter-weight clothing 
and increasing competition from. synthetic 
fibers may result in a gradual decline in 
wool consumption for apparel during the 
next decade, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Ecenomics has reported in a special study 
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on long-range prospects for American agri- 
culture. 

"Even under rather favorable conditions 
of employment and income, per capita con- 
sumption of wool is expected to be less 
than in 1947, but perhaps 20 to 30 per 
cent above the pré-war level,” said the B. 
A. E. survey. “If conditions are less favor- 
able, it may drop to around the 1935-1939 
level, which was also the level of 1925- 
1929. Under either set of conditions, the 
rate of consumption may show a gradual 
down trend because of increasing competi- 
tion from synthetics and the tendency to- 
ward lighter clothing.” 

While production of synthetic 
competitors to both cotton and woal, is 
likely to increase, B: A. E. observed that 
‘production of materials that combine wool 
with synthetics may exert a stabilizing in- 
fluence’ on wool consumption. 

As for cotton, the report emphasized that 
much of cotton’s future depended upon the 
foreign situation. “Until the middle 1930s,” 
it was noted, ““American cotton ‘was predom- 
inantly an export commodity in the sénse 
that exports were larger than domestic con- 
sumption. Beginning with 1934-1935, how- 
ever, growing domestic consumption ex- 
ceeded declining exports. During and since 
the war, the discrepancy between the two 
has become very large. In 1947, domestic 
consumption was about 91/4 million bales, 


fibers, 


while exports totaled less than three million 


bales,”’ 

Per capita consumption of cotton in the 
United States averaged about 26 pounds per 
year from 1910 to 1939. In the meantime 
consumption of synthetic fibers rose rapidly. 
Cotton, said B. A. E., now accounts for only 
about 75 per cent of all textile fibers con- 
sumed in this country as compared with 
more than 85 per cent in the 1920s. 

‘But cotton consumption increased sharply 


during and following World War II,” the 


report continued, “‘and the recent and wide- 
spread interest in finding and developing 
new uses and better ways of using cotton 
is a strengthening factor. 

“As a result, with high level employ- 
ment, it appears that per capita consumption 
of cotton might be held reasonably close to 
the 1947 level, even if the average per capita 
consumption of synthetitc fibers should: con- 
tinue to increase. If intermediate conditions 
of employment should: prevail (B. A. E. 
uses an average of eight million unemployed 
in any one year to define ‘intermediate con- 
ditions’), the per capita consumption of 
cotton might be considerably less than in 
1947 and perhaps about a the average 
pre-war level.” 


MILL NEWS 


Mr. N. C.——-Operating results in 
the form of unaudited figures, released by 
officials of American Yarn Processing Co.. 
show consolidated profits of $1,041,763,22 


INDUSTRY HAPPENINGS AS THE MONTH ENDED — 


for the quarter ended April 4, After accru- 
ing $439,292.42 for federal and state income 
taxes,. there was a net profit of $602,470.80 
after allowance for preferred dividends. This 
is equal to $1.47 per share of outstanding 
common stock. These figures do not reflect 
the corporation's interests in Efird Mfg. Co., 
which are added at the end of the year to 
the extent of the American's prorated own- 


ership in the Albemarle, N. C., company. 
CLEVELAND, OHIo — Industrial Rayon 


Corp. has reported first quarter net income 
of $2,907,877, equal to $1.91 per share of 
common stock. This compares with $1.70 
per share for the first quarter of 1947. 


GAFFNEY, S, C.—Gaftney Mfg. Co. hon- 
ored 47 employees with service records 
ranging from five to 50 years at a.dinner 
April 16. This second annual such gathering 
featured addresses, string music.and a tur- 
key dinner. 


GREENVILLE, S$. C—Haynesworth Mill 
has increased its capital stock from $10,000 
$710,000, according to records filed 

the state capital in Columbia. 


GREENSBORO,, N. C.—Burlington Mills 
Corp. is beginning construction on a 30,000 
square foot annex to its quality control and 
testing laboratories on Arlington Street here. 
The one-story addition, of brick and steel, 
will be built by H. L. Coble Construction 
Co.; the architectural firm of McMinn and 
Norfleet planned the annex. After comple- 
tion of the project next Fall the firm will 
move its sample department from Burling- 
ton, N. C., to the mew structure. Twenty 
persons and a number of looms will be af- 
fected by the transfer. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. — Stockholders. of 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co. at a special 
meeting April 16 approved a plan for re- 
organization of the firm providing that: 
Easley Cotton Mills (plants at Easley and 
Liberty, S. C.), a wholly-owned subsidiary, 
be dissolved and its assets distributed in 
liquidation to the company; name of the 
company be changed to Woodside Mills, 
and authorized capital be increased from 
$2,950,000 to $4,000,000 divided into 400,- 
000 shares of $10 par value; outstanding 
stock be split two-for-one as a result of the 
decrease in the par value of each share; a 
100 per cent stock division be declared so 
that each share of $20 par stock now out- 
standing, would be exchanged for four 
shares of new $10 par stock. The stock divi- 
dend will be payable May 1. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Operations will be 
begun within 30 days at the Marshall Mfg. 
Co. plant being established in the old War 


_Assets Administration warehouse at Drum 


and Berryhill Streets here. The plant will 
employ about 300 persons in the manufac- 
ture of tobacco cloth. The firm is owned by 
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Combination 


For 


Warping 


The Cocker High Speed 
Section Beam Warper 
operates smoothly ai high speeds 
because of its 
heavy frame and 
large diameter drum 
with large diameter 
journals, bearings 
and other parts. 

Heavy construction is only one 


of the many superior features 


of this remarkable warper 


: The COCKER 
Write OF High Speed 9-Cylinder Slasher 
Wire for handles weg” Spun Rayon 
| | and Filament Yarns 
Complete 


with equal ease. Its high speed, 


Information rugged construction and 


sensitive automatic confrol increases 
production and improves quality 
on all three yarns. 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Co., Gastonia, N.C. 


WORLD'S LARGEST DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF COMPLETE 
WARP PREPARATORY EQUIPMENT 
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Cotton and Rayon 
. 
= 


BEFORE CLOSING DOWN 


Leading Embroidery Co. of North Bergen, 
N. J. Leon Salkind, president, has announc- 
ed plans for moving to Charlotte from 
North Bergen within the next few months. 
Calvine Cotton Mills, Co., another Leading 
subsidiary, is currently undergomg an ex- 
pansion program which will increase em- 
ployment from 300 to 350 persons. The old 
Calvine Mill village of 29 houses has been 
purchased by Leading from a real estate 
firm. 


GOLDVILLE, S. —Joanna Cotton Mills 
Co. has distributed $217,000 in wage divi- 
dends to 1,250 employees, an increase of 
52 per cent over the bonus last year. The 
checks averaged $175 per person, with each 


employee eligible for a full bonus receiving © 


9.1 per cent of his yearly earnings. Joanna 
has paid nearly a million dollars in wage 
dividends during the past ten years. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. — Four textile firms 
with an estimated minimum investment of 
$500,000 are seeking locations in this. sec- 
tion, it is made known by the Industrial 
Development Division of the Tennessee 
Planning Commission. These companies, de- 
scribed as nationally-known and well-financ- 
ed, will consider locations in towns. capable 
of furnishing plant space on a long-term 
lease, it was stated. Buildings of 100,000 to 
‘250,000 square feet are required, and three 
of these textile projects will need large- 
volume water supplies. 


PERSONALS 


H. R. Lane was elected president of the 
Kendall Co. at the company's annual meet- 
ing in Boston, Mass., April 16. He succeeds 
Henry P. Kendall, who becomes chairman 
of the board, L. H. Ballou was elected vice- 
chairman of the board and Richard R. Hig- 
gins was chosen treasurer. Mr. Higgins and 
Theodore Clark, vice-president, were added 
to the board, 


Ashby L. Baker has been named presi- 
dent of Virginia Mills, Inc., Swepsonville, 
N. C., succeeding the late Mrs. Minnie F 
Baker, who died recently after serving sev- 
eral years as'head of the company and chair- 
man of its board. Other officers named at a 
reorganization meeting include: Julian T. 
Baker, vice-president and re-elected treas- 
urer; A. D, Williams, re-elected secretary, 
and Wialter M. Williams, named chairman 
of the board and re-elected executive vice- 
president. 


OBITUARIES 
William Beach Olmsted, Jr., 54, 


vice-president in charge of sales and a direc- 
tor of American Viscose Corp., died sud- 
denly April 15 at his home in New York 
City. He joined American Viscose in 1930 
and was made vice-president in 1946. He is 
survived by his wife, his mother, a sister 
and a brother, 


William E, Parker, 63, retired overseer 
of carding at Linford Mills. Inc.. Belmont, 
, died April 17. He ts survived by his 
widow, two sons, two daughters, nine 
grandchildren, a brother and two sisters. 
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YOU GET ALL OF 


Vantage 


“alg 


QUICK CONVERTIBILITY 


ONE-SHOT LUBRICATION 


ALL METAL PARTS CORROSION- RESISTANT 


SIMPLIFIED SHIFT KNOB 


BQ COUNTER BRACKET 


COMPRESSION CLAMP DRIVE 


CONVENIENT COUNTER CARD 


BOLD VISIBILITY 


YALE LOCK ON FRONT DOOR 


COMPLETELY SEALED COVERS 


HEAVY STEEL MOUNTING INSERTS 


STRONG, LIGHT-WEIGHT WHEELS 


— 


SMOOTH-SURFACED RESET KNOBS 


RESISTANCE AGAINST WHEEL-OVERTHROWING 


VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATED 


HARTFORD 2, CONN. - GREENVILLE, S. C. Quickly Convertible from 2 to 3-Shift Operation 
In Canada’ Veeder-Root of Canada, Led., 955 St. James St., Montreal, 3. : _.« Right in Your Mill 


In England: VN ceder-Root Ltd., Dickinson W orks, 20 20 Purley Way, Croydon, 


IN VEEDER-ROOT 
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SOFTENER 


= Will not oxidize on fabric to cause discoloration 4 


- 


or rancidity 


— 


= = May be exhausted onto cellulosic fabrics from a 
dilute solution 


~* 


° _ Finish shows high degree of resistance 
laundering 


e Compatible with other anionic finishes and with 
alkaline materials 


a Will not discolor white goods or develop undesi - 
| able odors after ageing and pressing 
e Has no adverse effect on light-fastness of dyes 


ed Soluble in warm or hot water 


¥ Warwick Technical advisors, with their wide knowledge of | »° 
tile chemicals and processes, are available for consultati° | 


| WARWICK CHEMICAL Ch. Division of SUN CHEMICAL CORP. 10-10 44th Avenue, Long Island City) 
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